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HE ancient geographers believed that there was a vast 
continent to the South of the Indian Ocean, which they 
called Antikthédw. Navigators had come upon islands at such 
a long distance from each other in the Indian Archipelago, 
that it was believed that there was one continuous land. 
The idea survived as far as 1568, A. D.; for when Mendana, the 
nephew of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, discovered the Solo- 
mon Islands, he named them Tierra Australis, believing that 
he had found a new continent. Subsequent discoveries have 
dissipated all such notions, but a new region has been added 
to the descriptive category of the world, named “Oceania,” and 
this is the subject which it is proposed now to treat. 

What are the limits of Oceania? It has some times been 
called Australasia, as being a southern extension of Asia, and 
including the great island continent of Australia ; but as it is 
an insular region lying upon the waters of the Pacific, the 
name Oceania is more suitable. With certain exceptions, which 
will be named, it lies south of the equator, and north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn. Estimated by the actual land area, it. is 
only a little larger than Europe: estimated by the surface of 
the face of the globe over which the islands are spread, the area 
occupied exceeds that of Asia, for it stretches from Australia 
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on the west to Easter Island on the east: from the Sandwich 
Islands north of the equator to the southern point of New 
Zealand, Malaysia is excluded from this region, as it is part 
of Asia, and has participated in the civilisation of Asia. It 
may be said of Oceania in its entirety, that it has lain outside 
the influences of Asiatic civilisation, and religions, and lan- 
guages, 

It may be divided into four sub-regions— 

I— Polynesia. I11—Mikronesia. 
1 1— Melanesia. 1V —Australia. 

The sub-region of Polynesia extends from Easter Island 
in the far east to the Tonga group: from east longitude I10° 
to east longitude 175°, and from the Sandwich Islands 25° 
north of the equator to New Zealand 45° south of the 
equator. The chief groups are the Society or Georgian, the 
Harvey or Cook, the Marquesas, the Sandwich, the Union, the 
Samoa, the Tonga, and the Maori. The number of islands is 
very great, and the beauty of the scenery, and the fertility of 
the soil are notorious, Their existence may be said to have 
been certified by Tasman in 1645, and by Bonganville in 1768 ; 
but they were first brought to fuller notice by Captain Cook in 
his first celebrated voyage, when he visited Tahiti for the 
purpose of making astronomical observations, and in his last 
voyage he discovered the Sandwich Islands or Hawaii, and 
there he perished. 

Since then they have been repeatedly visited. The French 
Government laid their cold hand upon the Society, Paumatu, 
and Marquesas group. The Sandwich Islands are under the 
joint protectorate of England and the United States. The 
Samoa group maintains a precarious independence under the 
joint protectorate of England, the United States, and Germany. 
The other groups are for the present independent, but in these 
days of shameless annexation, it is impossible to say how long 
this may last. Neither Austria, Italy, nor Russia have taken 
up annexation thoroughly as yet. One thing is certain, that all 
over this region, in consequence of the European civilisation, 
intoxicating drinks and loathsome diseases left by the sailors, 
the population is wasting away, and will soon be entirely ex- 
tinct. The mountains and valleys alone will remain in the grasp 
of the European invader and plunderer. 

One important influence has been at work from the com- 
mencement: large portions of the population may be said to 
be nominal Christians, and have certainly abandoned the old 
bad habits of their ancestors. The Marquesas and Paumatu 
group are mainly Roman Catholic: the little islands of Wallis 
Island and Horne Island, a/zas Futuna, are entirely so ; and 
the others are Protestant, being brought over by the teaching 
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of the London Missionary and Wesleyan Missionary Societies. 
No more fascinating page can be found in the history of 
Protestant missions, It was no easy achievement, but the 
extraordinary feature is that as each islander was converted, 
native teachers were found ready to step forward and go 
among their heathen neighbours: thus gradually island after 
island was won to Christ; but in each is the martyr tomb of 
the first Christian, who was often killed, generally maltreated, 
and sometimes devoured with his wife and children. Nor 
were the labours of these devoted Polynesians confined to 
their own race and language ; but they have been found ready 
to this day to go forward to Melanesia among the black races 
of the Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and 
finally New Guinea, where at this very moment they are 
gallantly risking life, and giving up the ordinary comforts of 
life. It is a most remarkable phenomenon, and a wonderful 
testimony to the revivifying and strengthening power of the 
religious idea conveyed to unsophisticated and virgin races. 

It may be accepted as a fact, that the languages of all these 
innumerable islands of Polynesia, are sister languages of one 
family, and descended from one common mother-speech. I[n 
common parlance, they are called “dialects ;’ but there are a 
certain number of distinct languages, mutually unintelligible, 
as the assertion, that the islander of one group can always 
readily make himself understood by the natives of another, 
is not confirmed by experience, and the best proof is, that at 
great expenditure of labour and money, the Bible has been 
translated and printed in the languages of Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
the Harvey Islands, Marquesas, Samoa, Nive or Savage Islands, 
Tonga, Hawaii, and Maori of New Zealand. A comparison 
of these several texts will convince any one of the distinctness 
of each form of speech ; there are others also, sinking, in many 
cases, to the rank of dialects, of one or other of the above 
islands, It has been a favourite theory of some, that the 
Polynesian language-family is akin to the Malayan family. 
A very great authority, Von Humbolt, on the information avail- 
able to him in 1830, said so, and men bow to authority. We 
have much better means of intercomparison now. It is admit . 
ted that a certain percentage of loan words is found, but not 
exceeding four per cent., and mostly modern words, while the 
languages are radically distinct both in structure and in word- 
store. There is no difficulty in bringing this to a test by a care- 
ful comparison of a Gospel in the two languages. 

The leading features of the Polynesian family of languages 
are as follows :— 


~—— 


I. The adjective follows the substantive. II. Number is 
indicated by a change in the article, III. The possessive 
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pronoun precedes the noun. IV. The nominative follows the 
verb. V. Time is indicated by a preceding particle. VI. There 
is no grammatical gender, VII. The passive voice is formed 
by a suffix. VIII. Intensity and continuity of action js 
indicated by a prefix and reduplication. IX. Causation is 
affected by a prefix, X. Reciprocity of action is indicated by 

a prefix and suffix, and after, by a reduplication of the leit 
as well. XI, Words always end with a vowel. The language 
is spoken with great grammatical accuracy. The word-store 
is sufficient for the expression of every idea. There is generally 

a ceremonious language for use among, and to, Chiefs. The 
component part of the name of a Chief is disused during his life 
and sometimes after his death, A considerable literature has 
now sprung up in several of the languages, and excellent 
dictionaries and grammars are provided, and this is entirely the 
work of missionaries, 

To what race of men do they belong? First let me describe 
their features; the same type, more or less modified, applies 
to the whole region. They are bronze in colour, tall in stature, 
handsome and prepossessing, hospitable and gentle, with’a 
certain knowledge of arts ; excellent navigators, with abundance 
of oral legends and songs, but without any knowledge of the 
art of writing; licentious, in many islands cannibals, in all 
idolaters with occasional human sacrifices, cruel in their quarrels, 
wholesale killers of their offspring. With Christianity most 
of their evil habits, and some of the energy of their characters, 
and all their capacity for song, have disappeared. 

A vast literature has come into existence as to the origin 
of the population of the whole of Oceania. Four distinct 
theories have been propounded. I. That avast continent once 
occupied the space, which has subsided, and the islands are 
the summits of the highest mountains, II. That the eastern 
portion of the region was colonised from South America. 
III. That the whole region was colonized from Asia, IV. That 
New Zealand was the birthplace of an autocthonous race, the 
Maori, which spread over the Eastern Islands, and as far north 
as the Sandwich Islands. This, of course, leaves the origin of 
the Australians, Melanesians, and Mikronesians totally unex- 
plained, The ingenious Frenchman who started the last theory 
within the last few years, has a peculiar contempt for those 
who still, even in a faint-hearted way, adhere to the generally 
received notion of a common origin of the human race. As 
a fact, within the region of Oceania there are-three distinctly 
marked separate races: the bronze, the black woolly-haired 
race, which occupies Melanesia, and the black straight-haired of 
Australia. None of the three last theories cover the whole 
cround, and as to the sunken continent theory, it is merely 
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pushing the problem back toa still more remote period ; for, 
when we have grasped the physical idea of a continent, we have 
still the question of the origin of the race which inhabited it, 
and how it came to be tripartite. 

There have not been wanting those who put forward the 
idea of an Aryan origin to the Polynesians. The great gram- 
marian, Bopp, set the example, but was considered, even by his 
most devoted admirers, to have failed. Since then, some with 
less technical knowledge, and far less renown, have attempted to 
walk in the same hazardous path, but the conception of the Ar- 
yan Maori, or of any Aryan language in a state of aggluti- 
native existence, has not found favorable acceptance. 

I pass on to the region of Melanesia. Other names have been 
used by former writers, but geographers at least, are settling 
down to this terminology. The English colony of Fiji is on 
the extreme east flank, and a neeklace of islands extends in a 
semicircular sweep to the great island of New Guinea, the 
whole of which is included, as well as some smaller islands, 
which are with difficulty differentiated from the adjacent islands 
of Malaysia in Asia, The region extends from the Tropic of 
Capricorn to the equator in latitude, and from 170° to 138° 
longitude east of Greenwich. Fortunately, the groups of islands 
are well demarked, and we can proceed with absolute certainty 
geographically, and relative certainty linguistically, owing to the 
labors of several missionary societies. The inhabitants clearly 
belong to one race, black in color, woolly-haired, small in sta- 
ture, fierce and inhospitable, unskilled in navigation, of a low 
type of culture. Wonderful as was the phenomenon of the 
absolute unity of the languages of Polynesia, still more wonder- 
ful is the phenomenon of the multiplicity and entire separate- 
ness of the languages of Melanesia. Each island has its own, 
and many islands, several. Itis possible that the degree of dis- 
tinctness may be exaggerated ; and hereafter, when greater mate- 
rials of comparison are available, certain affinities of structure 
may be discovered. A great deal has been done. Grammars, 
dictionaries, grammatical notes, vocabularies, texts, have been 
published, but generally by men more apt to collect and record 
individual languages than to systematise groups. But in some 
islands, notably New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the Bismark 
Archipelago, facts are required. | 

The circumstances of this region are so peculiar that I think 
it worth while to give the component groups in detail. 

I. The Fiji group, consisting of the numerous islands of the 
Fiji Archipelago, and the islands of Rotuma. The languages 
of the two are entirely distinct, and have both been well studied. 
Of the Fiji there are numerous dialects, 

II, The Loyalty Islands, consisting of three smali islands 
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Mare, alzas Nengone, Lifio, and Uvea. The languages of these 
three are so distinct, that the missionaries, though belonging 
to the same society, have found it necessary to prepare three 
distinct translations of the Bible, and moreover, in Uvea, in 
addition to the Melanesian aboriginals, there is a flourishing 
colony of Polynesian immigrants from the island of the same 
name in Polynesia, known as Wallis Island, who have conserved 
their own language. 

III. The New Caledonia group includes that large island and 
the tiny Isle of Pines. Up to this moment I have failed in 
obtaining an exhaustive statement of the names of the languages 
of the greater islands, but there appear to be at least seven 
varieties, for no grammatical notes, but only scanty vocabula- 
ries, or brief allusions are forthcoming. I have written to a 
learned Roman Catholic priest at Noumea, praying for further 
details, 

IV. The important group of the New Hebrides comes next 
with its sixteen languages, as recorded up to this time, and 
much larger number of islands. Some islands are entirely occupi- 
ed by Polynesian immigrants, and their language is Polynesian 
not Melanesian, and not included— 





1. Aneityam 10. Pama. 
2. Tanna. 11. Ambrym. 
3. Erromanga, 12. Mallicollo. 
4. Fato, or Sandwich I. 13. Whitsuntide or Pentecost. 
5. Nguna, or Montague I. 14. Espiritu Santo (2 dialects). 
6. Mae, or Three Hills. 15. Leper’s Island. 
7. Tongoa. 16. Aurora (Maiwo). 
8,9. Api 1., Tasiko, Lemororo. 


Of many of these languages we have grammars, dictionaries, 
vocabularies, grammatical notes and texts. The necessity of 
preparing distinct translations of the Bible proves the entire 
distinctness of the speech of islanders often living in sight of 
the homes of each other, but holding little or no intercourse. 

V. The Banks Island group supplies the names, but little 
more than the names of nine languages— 


1. Merlav, or Star I, 6,7. Motlao, or Saddle I. 
2, 3. Santa Maria, Gog, Laku. (2 languages). 
4. Vanna Lava, or Great Banks. 8. Rowa. 
I. (11 dialects). 9 Norbarbar, or Bligh I. 
5. Mota or Sugar Loaf I. 





Mota is a notable exception, for the mere chance of a mission- 
ary training school having been opened on the Sugar Loaf Island, 
has made its language, the Mota, the /éngue franca of the region, 
as the boys who are trained, in addition to the separate lan- 
guage of their own home, learn the common vehicle of instruc- 
tion and social intercourse, In-this language we have ample 
grammatical supplies, 
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VI. The three small groups of Torres Island, Santa Cruz, 


and Swallow Islands, supply four languages, very imperfectly 
known, the Lo of the first group, two languages of the second 


group, and one of the third group. 
Vil. In the important group of the Solomon Islands, I find 


ten languages :-— 


1. San Christobal (2 dialects). 6. Savo. 

2. Alawa. 7,8. Ysabel. Bugotu, Gao. 
3. Malanta (4 dialects). Q New Georgia. 

4. Guadalcanar (3 dialects). 10. Eddystone I. 

5. Florida. 





Of some of these we have only a shadowy knowledge; of 
others we have texts, vocabularies, and grammatical notes, and 


our knowledge is increasing yearly. 

VIII. The group of the so-called Bismark Archipelago is 
composed of the islands of New Britain, the Duke of York’s 
Islands, New Hanover, New Ireland,and Admiralty Island. Of 
the two former we have translations of portions of the Bible; of 
the three latter only scanty vocabularies, 

IX. The Louisiade Archipelago is represented by a voca- 
bulary of one language. 

X. The group of New Guinea and its island. This is a 
comparatively speaking, terra incognita ; it is only within the 
last ten years that any thorough exploration has been attempted. 
About sixty-five languages are recorded, but of these only five 
are represented by solid information ; Mafur in Gelvinck Bay in 
the Dutch territory, Motu and Dahuni or South Cape in the 
south coast in the British territory, and the languages of Murray 
Island and Saibai Island. The others are represented by voca- 
bularies collected by unscientific travellers, or by notes founded 
on hazardous reports. The cloud is lifting up, especially in the 
British portion, a little; some notable progress has been made 
in the German and Dutch portions also. We find the languages 
on the coast looking to Malaysia effected by Malay influences, 
and on the coast looking to Polynesia, Polynesian affinities are 
traced distinctly. There isa field for endless discussion and 
creat difference of opinion, and the data are very insufficient. 
The opinions of a great German writer, Dr. Fred. Miiller, are 
contested by a great Dutch scholar, Prof. Kern, and the theories 
propounded by Dr. Codrington, who, of all Englishman, is best 
acquainted with the subject, are controverted by Prof. George 
von der Gabelentz, who has inherited from his father, the illus- 
trious scholar, and acquired by his own labors, a high position 
among the linguistic scholars of Europe. In New Guinea there 
are unquestionably two races, a black and a brown ; some would 
maintain that a third-race once existed, leaving some slight 
survivals still, These races have intermixed, and formed 
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numberless varieties, The two races meet at about the line of 
Cape Possession on the south coast, but nothing whatever is 
known of the interior of the island. No one has ever yet crossed 
it from sea to sea, and attempts have been made in vain. 

There ends the detail of the Melanesian language. It is ad- 
mitted that, after making allowance for their differences, they are 
homogeneous, and belong to the common stock of Oceania: 
that they have borrowed much, but that the loans have been made 
from a kindred, and not an alien, stock. The pure virgin es- 
sence of these languages has not been poisoned by any really 
foreign admixture, which cannot at once be traced to its source 
and removed like a stain from a garment. 

The characteristic of Melanesian languages is, that they use 
consonants much more freely than Polynesian, and have some 
sounds not found in the latter, and are difficult to transliterate. 
Many syllables are closed. There is no difference between the 
definite and indefinite article except in Fiji. Nouns are divided 
into two classes, with or without a pronominal suffix, and the 
principle of division is the nearer or more remote connection 
between the possessor and possessed ; é. g., the parts of a man’s 
body would take the suffix, but not an article possessed for 
mere use. Gender is only sexual. Many nouns indiscriminately 
represent noun, adjective or verb, without change, but some- 
times a noun is indicated by a preposition without any other 
change. Case is indicated by particles prefixed. Adjectives 
follow substantives. Pronouns are numerous, and the personal 
pronouns have four numbers, singular, dual, trinal, and plural, also 
exclusive and inclusive. Almost any word may be used as a 
verb by adding a particle. The common characteristic ofall is 
to mark tense and mood, and in some languages, person and 
number, by particles prefixed. These particles vary in the 
different languages ; they have a causative, intensive, frequenta- 
tive, and reciprocal form. 

We hear of no legends, The people are cruel, cannibals, and 
revengeful, but they have been cruelly used by Europeans, and 
are justified in their retaliation. 

I have already noted that within the geographical area of 
Melanesia are several Polynesian settlements ; how they got 
there can only be imagined. A storm, or a tribal feud, may have 
been the cause, and in two cases, Uvea of the Loyaity Islands, 
and Futuna of the New Hebrides, the name and the language 
indicate the islands whence the immigrants came. Uvea, or 
Wallis I, and Futuna or Horne Island lie to the west of the 
Navigator’s Islands.» But in the New Hebrides, the islands of 
Aniwa and a portion of Mai, the little islands of Mel and Fil, 
and in the more northerly groups Duff I, Swallow I, Tucopia 
I, Cherry I, Reynell and Bellina I, Outang Java, and Seneneuwa, 
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are occupied by inhabitants whose speech betrays their origin. 
The Polynesian blood is sometimes quite pure. Sometimes the 
brown. Polynesian mother, taken captive by the black savage, 
has produced a mixed race. Sometimes the brown color has 
siven way entirely, and the Polynesian lauguage is spoken by 
an entirely black Melanesian. 

I now approach the third region, Mikronesia: it extends 
over a large area, from 130° to 180° east longitude, and 20° 
north latitude to the equator, but it embraces groups of very 
unimportant and small islands. Singularly enough, they are 
exceedingly populous, and have escaped, up to this time, the 
curses of civilisation: slavery, man-stealing, liquor-shops, 
and infectious diseases... The people are gentle and sociable, 
and have never practised cannibalism or human sacrifice, 
Only fourteen languages are recorded. Of these, five are re- 
presented by translations of the Bible; the remainder by voca- 
bularies; none by grammars. Proceeding eastward from the 
confines of Malaysia we reach Tobi, or Lord North’s I, and fur- 
ther on, Pelew Islands, to which Prince Le Boo of last century 
has given a notoriety ; and thence the Ladrones or Marianne 
croup, of which there is reason to believe that all the native 
languages have perished, and that one of the languages of the 
Philippine Islands is now current. We have vocabularies col- 
lected by travellers, or shipwrecked sailors. In the more im- 
portant group of the Caroline Islands, we have information of 
six languages, four of which are represented by vocabularies, 
Yap, Mackenzie, a/as Uluthi, Ualan, and Satawal, and two by 
texts, the Ponape and Kusai: we know nothing of their rela- 
tion to each other. Passing eastward, we reach the Mortlock 
Islands, the language of which is represented by a text, and 
further on the Marshall Islands, known as the Ralak and Radak 
Islands, of which one language, the Mille, is represented by a 
vocabulary, and a second, the Ebon, by a text. Proceeding 
southward, we reach the group of the Kingsmill or Gilbert 
Islands ; one language without a special name is represented 
by a text; a language named Tarawan has been recorded and 
has a vocabulary, but possibly it is indentical ; one island of the 
Union group has been colonised by Mikronesians. This com- 
pletes our knowledge of the region. 

The characteristics of these languages are nearly the same 
as those of the Polynesian family. Close syllables are common, 
and occasionally double consonants are used with a slight breath- 
ing between them ; the accent generally falls upon the penul- 
timate. In some of the languages there is no article, and when 
it exists, it is placed after the noun. Gender is sexual only. 
The number is left to be inferred from the context, or is ex- 
pressed by a pronominal word, or a numeral. Case is marked 
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by position or past position. In Ebon, one class of nouns 
takes a pronominal suffix which gives the appearance of in- 
flexion, This class has the sense of close relationship. Words 
can be used as nouns, adjectives, or verbs, without change 
of form. In some languages the personal pronoun can be 
singular, dual, or plural. In others there are special dual forms, 
In the Ebon there are special inclusive and exclusive forms of 
the personal pronoun. Verbs have no inflexion to express mood, 
voice, or tense, but use particles. In Ebon, however, the tenses 
are distinctly marked, There are causative, intensive, and recipro- 
cal forms of the verb. Words of ceremony are used in some 
of the languages, and there are special words for religious 
functions. The syllables, which occur in the names of Chiefs, 
are disused. 

The fourth region of Oceania, Australia, presents pheno- 
mena totally different from those hitherto described. Of its 
two sub-regions, one, Tasmania, has lost its position in the 
linguistic world, as the last indigenous inhabitants have 
perished, and the scanty memorials of its languages and dia- 
lects are merely of archzological interest, and in fact no text 
has survived toshow what the language was. In the second sub- 
region, Australia, the same causes are in operation, and will 
probably lead to the same result. European civilisation will 
have its way, either in the destruction of the race, or the _tread- 
ing out of the language. It is supposed that at least sixty 
thousand natives still survive in different corners of this vast 
continent-island, and probably that number exceeds the 
population of Polynesia, but the environment of the Australian 
is an unfortunate one, Even the missionary has been found 
wanting to care for these poor scattered and harrowed sheep. 

Many noble men and women can speak the language of Samoa, 
or Fiji, Aneityum, or Mota, but not one a single Australian 
language, Where any missionary work is done, it is in the 
English language. In New Guinea our knowledge of the 
tribes and languages is incomplete, because the interior has not 
been explored, but the whole of Australia has been occupied, 
and the natives pushed aside, or out of the world. 

If we can believe our informants, the ways of immorality 
are different here from those of other parts of the world. If 
the European consorts with a native female of Asia or Africa, 
a mixed race springs up, nearly always Christians, and certainly 
superior in culture to the pure natives. But in Australia, the 
unhappy woman impregnated by a European, takes her off- 
spring back to her tribe, and there have come into existence 
mixed races more savage, more daring, and more wild than 
their maternal relations, In some such way wolf-dogs have come 
into existence, It is asserted, with some show of probability, 
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that all the languages of Australia spring from one common 
source, and the same is said of the tribes. A long list 
of eighty-two varieties of languages and tribes is given in 
Wallace’s Australasia, and, in a general way, they are marked off 
into regions, but the natives in Australia so entirely go for 
nothing, and the native shepherd is so far less valuable than the 
sheep, that the idea of preparing a language map of Australia 
seems never to have been entertained. One translation of a 
Gospel was printed in the Narringéri, but the edition has been 
exhausted, and no demand made for a reprint, I have 
failed in getting a copy. Some grammars and vocabularies 
have been compiled, and, in general, books on philology; an 
analysis of these passes muster for a representation of Austra- 
lian languages, but I cannot realise the problem of the speech 
of the people in Australia, even as clearly and hopefully as I 
do in New Guinea, with all the shortcomings of our knowledge. 

When we come to consider the proofs of the unity of these 
languages as a family, we find a general accordance in phone- 
tics, as evidenced by the universal rejection of sibilants, There 
is a common stock of primitive words, such as members of 
the body, objects of general utility, and personal pronouns. 
We find in all an imperfect conception of number, and the uni- 
form use of the same word for “two.” We find in all, dual suf- 
fixes, and duplicate terms for the same object. On the other 
hand, there are tremendous differences in the word-store of ad- 
jacent tribes. We cannot forget that in the last generation 
African languages were spoken of as a unit, but we know 
better now. The theory of a connection of the typical Austra- 
lian language with the Dravidian languages of South India, 
may be looked upon as problematical, and certainly premature. 
All the languages known are agglutinative; they have no 
relative pronoun, or article, and only sexual gender. The 
accent falls generally on the penultimate. There is an extensive 
use of onomatopeic words. The perfection of the language, 
as a language, is a contrast to the barbarous degradation of the 
people as a people; but this is not an uncommon phenomenon 
in linguistic science. The construction of sentences is very 
complex, and some of the sentences are not capable of literal 
translation, and have to be paraphrased. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the study of these languages has been so much 
neglected, as the Australians occupy, in the company of the 
bushmen of South Africa, the lowest rounds in the ladder of 
human culture, and the logical arrangement of thought, as re- 
presented by their word-forms, and the sentence-moulds supply 
unequalled insight into the working of the human mind ; and 
thus only can we feel our way to the origin of language. 

The Australian race of men is as isolated from the rest of 
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the world as are the fauna and flora of the region. They 
differ in physical characteristics, and have black hair, curly, 
but not woolly ; their mental qualities are decidedly inferior 
to those of other savage races; their skin is black and 
offensive in smell; they are great hunters, and sometimes 
a talent for the art of rude drawing is exhibited: they 
were cannibals from choice rather than necessity; they are 
entirely ignorant of the use of the bow and arrow, but 
have the speciality of the boomerang and the throwing stick: 
they had no religion, but that of ghosts and demons. It is 
obvious that a great deal more has to bedone to give an ex- 
haustive statement of the languages of Oceania, and I can only 
repeat, what I have often written before, that until accurate 
data of all the languages of the world are collected and 
collated, all speculations as to the origin of language itself are 
premature. Speculations as to affinities of these languages of 
Oceania with those of the rest of the world seem to be 
hazardous, as we have no written records to guide us. The ex- 
istence of the English language as the vernacular of Pitcairn 
Island, would have presented a hopeless puzzle, and a fertile 
neucleus of philological guesses, if the story of the “ Mutiny of the 
Bounty” had not been a part of written history. Many a mutiny, 
many a storm and shipwreck, has contributed its quota to the 
population of these islands during the long course of ‘pre- 
historic centuries, but the brave men who founded the new 
colony are like those who lived before Agamemnon. Even 
in these last ages the results of the working of commercial 
instinct have been marvellous. The islands of Melanesia had 
once an unbounded supply of sandal-wood, and have still an 
inexhaustible supply of a slug called * Beche de Mer.” The 
wood was required for the Chinese joss-worship, and the slug for 
Chinese belly-worship, and Englishmen and Americans from 
their distant homes were the agents in this really degrading 
commerce. There is still an English patois current in the 
islands known as *‘ Beche de Mer” English, and it is amusing 
to read in a Frenchman’s account of New Caledonia, that he 
had to communicate with the natives in this choice patois, 
in which Frenchmen are always spoken of as “ Wee Wee,” and 
God as “a big fellow,” both terms being used in good faith 
and with profound respect. Englishmen are spoken of as 
“Dimdims” from the recurrence in their speech of the 
national oath, and it is noteworthy that Froissart in his ac- 
count of the battle of Agincourt, A D 1405, describes them under 
the term “ Goddams.” The French colonial system is every- 
where to make use of their own language as the test of loyalty, 
but they will have in Oceania a hopeless fight against English: 
in its innate freedom from the shackles of grammatical 
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inflection, gender and number, and its power of assimilation of 
foreign words. Bishop Selwyn (the elder) used to say that 
the first European words known in the New Hebrides .were 
“bishop” and “tobacco.” The schoolmaster is abroad now. 
It can scarcely be expected that the dying languages of these 
dying races will survive under the pressure of the great world 
vernacular, English, which in the next generation will be 
spoken by hundreds of millions of every race, colour, creed and 
nationality in every part of the world. 

For the present the different vernaculars of Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Mikronesia are the vehicles of a large religious 
and educational literature, All the story books and devo- 
tional works, including lives of saints and Moody’s hymns, 
find their way into Oceania word-forms. It is to be feared 
that the mushroom literary language, which thus springs up 
under the hurried and uncritical prentice-hands of good and 
earnest men, is not calculated to convey a clear idea of the 
primitive simplicity of the forms of speach which flow unde- 
filed from the lips of men. It could have been wished that 
more legends and stories had been taken down verbatim from 
the mouths of the people gathered together in social inter- 
course, than translations of a book written in.a totally 
different type of language, and transferred to another, fettered 
by theological interpretations and prepossessions. Unless the 
translator had caught the real genius of the language, not 
only the form of words actually in existence, but its undeve- 
loped power of providing for the expression of new ideas out 
of its own plastic resources, it is to be feared, that new and 
foreign unsympathetic phrases, idioms, and even grammatical 
forms, may have been introduced by a single translator 
working in his study with the aid of a couple of catechists, 
brought up in his own schools, and not exposed to the candid 
criticism of an indeperident audience, or the fiery attacks of a 
public press. What would have been the fate of Hindi and 
Urdu had they been left to the English Judge in those 
wonderful compositions’ called “ Decrees,” and his writer of 
“Proceedings.” It is stated that old men in Oceania converse 
with one another in an idiom no more understood by their 
children trained in the mission school, than are the words of 
an old Manx woman in the Isle of Man, by her grandchildren 
in the English-speaking board schools, 

All these islands are either volcanic or coral-formations, 
From whatever quarter of the world came the wave of popu- 
lation, by the way of the sea it must have come, and there is 
no difficulty in realising this last feature of the process. A 
vessel could traversé-the whole distance between New Guinea 
and Easter Island without being more than five or six days 
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out of sight of land. Even to the present time canoes ac- 
complish almost incredible voyages. By the way of the sea in 
due course came the explorers, who revealed the secrets of 
these sealed gardens of the ocean, the Missionaries who came 
to bring light to those who were sitting in darkness, the mer- 
chants who brought the liquor-poison to destroy these races, 
the plantation-owners who came to steal the bodies of the men, 
and lastly the agents of European Governments, who came 
to annex these poor islands to distant empires, or to quarrel 
with each other about these crumbs which had fallen from the 
table of the great old world. Let us consider each class 
in order: Unquestionably Torres and Mendana, the Spaniards 
in 1568, Tasman, the Dutchman 1645, and _ Bougainville 
the Frenchman, 1768, lead the way; but Captain Cook, 
the great English navigator, 1770, was the first who explored 
the region from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islands, from 
Tahiti to Australia. To him succeeded the unfortunate La 
Perouse who perished in 1788, at Vanikoro, though his fate 
remained for many years a mystery, until Dillon, a captain of a 
merchantman persuaded the Government of Bengal to give him 
the command of a vessel to follow up a track which led to the 
discovery. In the interim D’Entrecasteaux Casheaux had been 
sent by the French to search, but had hmself perished. 
Dumont D’Urville in 1827 followed Dillon to the scene of 
La Perouse’s disaster, and conducted the famous exploratory 
voyage ofthe Astrolabo. Captain Wilkes of the United States 
navy made his famous voyage of exploration. By this time 
the English colonies were being established in Australia and 
New Zealand, and Oceania had ceased to be a region for ex- 
plorers. French writers complain with justice that they took a 
large share of the early explorations with but scant result. 
The Spaniards and Dutch, who were still earlier in the field, 
and whose memory still lives in so many names, have nothing 
but those names to compensate them for the labor, and the 
lives, and the deaths of their great countrymen. 

To the explorers succeeded, at avery early date, the Mission- 
aries. Towards the close of the last century, the London 
Missionary Society sent out its famous expedition in the Duff, 
under John Williams, which found its way round Cape Horne 
to the Society Islands, and established itself in the different 
groups of eastern Polynesia. It was a long work of faith and 

atient waiting. From Polynesia they spread into Melanesia, 
and John Williams was killed in Erromanga. They occupied 
the Loyalty Islands, and in the fulness of time finding that 
the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands were occupied by other 
societies, they pushed on to the South Coast of New Guinea 
and the islands of Torres Straits and occupied it in force. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society was not slack in following 
the steps of the sister society and occupying the Friendly 
Islands, the Navigator’s Islands, New Zealand, and the Fiji 
Archipelago. Their basis of operations was from Sydney in 
New South Wales; and in due course of time they sent out 
pioneer missions to the island of New Britain, and the Duke 
of York’s Islands on the north-east coast of New Guinea. 

The Church of England, through the Church Missionary 
Society, sent the first Christian evangelists from Sydney to New 
Zealand, and after the expenditure of lives and treasure, made 
a lasting impression upon the Maori inhabitants. From New 
Zealand sprang into existence the romantic and chivalric 
Melanesian Mission, with their head-quarters at Norfolk Island ; 
and operating thence upon the northern portion of the New 
Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, and the smaller groups of Santa 
Cruz and Swallow Islands. Here fell one of the missionary 
heroes of modern times, Bishop Patteson. 

The Presbyterian churches of Australia and Canada, uniting 
with the Free Church of Scotland, occupied the southern 
islands of the New Hebrides, and prosecuted their quiet labors. 
In the fatal island of Erromanga, hallowed by the blood of 
John Williams, at a later period fell the two brothers Gordon 
of Canada, and the wife of the elder brother; all three were 
cruelly massacred and devoured. Each one of the Protestant 
churches of Great Britain has not hesitated to seal their faith 
with the blood of their agents, demanding no revenge, seeking 
for no compensation, counting not their lives dear, that they 
might finish their course with joy. 

The Lutheran church of Holland has for a long period had 
a mission of devoted men in Geeloinck Bay at the north-west 
corner of New Guinea, working among the Mafur; and now 
in that portion of the island which has come under the pro- 
tectorate of Germany, no less than three German missions 
are being organised. North of the equator, the American 
Board of Missions has successfully evangelized the Sandwich 
Islands, and those spreading westwards have founded missions 
in the Gilbert Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Caroline 
Islands. 

It is to the missionaries of these great societies of Great 
Britain, its Colonies, and the United States of North America, 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of the languages of 
these vast ocean-regions. Translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
—the whole or portions—have been published in more than 
twenty of these languages. Tribes in a state of savage nudity 
have been brought. under the blessed influence of Gospel 
civilisation. Cannibalism;—human sacrifices, witchcraft, child- 
murders have disappeared, and in their places the habit of 
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decent living, and industrious bread-earning, in lawful occupa- 
tions, is gradually springing up. 

To the emissaries of the Church of Rome the group of the 
Marquesas, New Caledonia, and the tiny islands of Horne 
and Wallis, aééas Uvea and Futuna fell, in the original chance 
occupation. Their object has ever been to exclude free thought 
and independent judgment ; and while excluding, per fas aut 
nefas all Protestants from their close presence to elevate the, to 
them, fictitious cry of tolerance, and do their best to disturb the 
peace of the Protestant congregations. Dependent always on 
the civil power, we find the French priest, ever an intriguer for 
French domination, doing his best to prevent Protestants 
maintaining themselves in French islands. On the other hand, 
they thanklessly use to the uttermost, the glorious liberty and 
toleration which is the characteristic of every British dependen- 
cy. In Western Australia, Spanish priests maintain an excel- 
lent institution for the natives at New Nurrie to the great 
satisfaction of all, Some have laid down their lives gallantly 
for the great cause. All who have the interests of the lower 
races at heart, would welcome even the degraded form of 
Christianity presented by the priests to the poor natives in 
the shape of crosses and Latin prayers and_ genuflexions, 
because it is accompanied by lessons of morality, chastity, and 
acts of kindliness ; but the French priest has the art everywhere 
of preaching not the religion of Christ, but the religion of 
France, accompanied by false miracles, idle legends, purchase 
of slave children, wherever it is feasible, and never ceasing 
abuse of England and Protestantism. 

After the explorers and the missionaries came the European 
colonist and European Governments, and in these last days, 
led on by Germany, there has been a regular scramble. Great 
Britain has annexed the whole of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, the southern coast of New Guinea up to the 
140th degree of east longitude; the Fiji Archipelago includ- 
ing Rotuma, and—by a late treaty with Germany—the southern 
islands of the Solomon group are declared to be within “the 
sphere of her influence,” a precious new phrase to define the 
limits of plundering, as if a gang of thieves were to divide the 
parishes of London into different spheres of predatory influence. 
France has annexed New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, 
the Marquesas group and the Society Islands, and the little 
Islands of Horne and Wallis. France covets the southern 
portion of the New Hebrides, and no doubt we shall soon hear 
of that group being divided into spheres of British and French 
influence. Germany has annexed the northern portion of 
New Guinea, east of the 141st degree of east Longitude, the 
islands of New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, and the 
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Admiralty Islands, and the northern portion of the Solomon 
group, and the Gilbert Islands, and Marshall Islands of Mik- 
ronesia have come within the sphere of her influence. 
Holland is considered the protector of New Guinea west of the 
i41st degree of east longitude, and the adjacent islands. 
Spain maintatns her hold upon the Caroline Islands and the 
Ladrones. The Sandwich Islands and the Navigator’s group 
preserve an independence under the guarantee of Great Britain 
and the United States; but the other groups not mentioned 
are in a precarious state, and will fall under some great power. 
It is only to be hoped that the South American Republics may 
be compelled to keep their hands off. It is bad enough for poor 
hunted game to fall into the jaws of great lions; but to 
be the prey of miserable jackals, appears to be insult added 
to injury. 

It is my deliberate opinion, though it is arrived at with 
sadness, that European civilisation presents itself to races in 
a low state of culture with such frightful concomitants, that it 
is better for them not to have known it. For many years 
these islands were the refuges of runaway sailors from merchant 
vessels, deserters from the navy, men tainted with crime, 
dissolute in habits. They settled among the natives, became 
worse than they, made them worse than they were, teaching 
them new arts, new vices, new crimes. In process of time 
came the man-stealing vessels from Queensland, Fiji, and 
even Peru. Men were decoyed on board vessels, thrown into 
the hold and kidnapped. Sometimes one of the crew was 
dressed up to resemble a well-known missionary ora bishop, 
so as to disarm suspicion. In this way whole islands were 
depopulated of their males. Some languages have actually 
ceased to be spoken; a bitter sense of wrong has been engen- 
dered in the minds of survivors and neighbours, venting itself 
in cruelty upon innocent. Europeans, and, when the laborer 
returns to his island, he comes back a changed, but not im- 
proved, man; he is supplied with firearms and powder ; he has 
acquired vices, and the compound savagery of the low 
European outcast; he has learned no useful trade or manu- 
facture, or method of agriculture; he comes back to find 
his wife remarried, as it was naturally supposed that~he was 
dead ; he has a sense of wrong, and the means of avenging it, 
and he avails himself of the opportunity. 

Ships of war have been sent on cruises, and some com- 
manders have made rough and ready investigations and spoken 
kind words: others have cannonaded villages accessible to 
the sea: the liquor dealer has brought his deadly wares for 
barter with native products, and taught new and deadly tastes. 
Can it be a matter of surprisé that, under all such influences, the 
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population has wasted away? A ship arrives from Sydney 
wih a few cases of small pox or measles on board : noattempt 
is made to protect the people from the risk of infection : to 
these races infectious diseases, which have become hereditary, 
and therefore under control among Europeans, are totally un- 
known, both in their symptoms and their remedies. In Fiji 
50,000 died of the measles, for when the first feverish. eruption 
manifested itself, they rushed into the sea, and this meant 
death, as the cold water drove the eruption inwards. Many of 
the established customs and modes of life familiar to Euro- 
peans seem calculated to be destructive to these islanders, 
and many of their own customs lead to the same effect : even 
the adoption of European garments unsuited to the climate 
leads to diseases, and it is notorious that after commerce with 
a European, a native woman becomes barren when united to 
one of her countrymen. Of the fact of the gradual decay and 
the certainty of eventual extinction within a calculable period, 
their can be no doubt. 

I quote some lines from Bishop Patteson’s Journal :—* How 
“ I think of those islands! How TI see those bright coral and 
“ sandy beaches, strips of burning sunshine, fringing the masses 
“of forest rising into ridges of little hills covered with a 
“ dense mass cf vegetation. Hundreds of people are crowd- 
“ing upon them, naked, armed, with uncouth cries and ges- 
“tures. I cannot talk to them but by signs; but they are my 
“children now. May God enable me to do my duty tothem ”!!! 
And yet, maddened by the cruelties of the man-stealers they 
slew him. Some of the islands consist of chains of lofty 
mountains. Qn some are volcanoes always in a state of 
eruption : some islands are low—low as the level of the sea: 
the trees seem growing out of the water: some are mere 
atolls, circles of corals round an internal lake, always at peace, 
while the sea is raging round. Some of the islands are girt 
with barrier reefs framed of coral: in others, the islands them- 
selves are reefs of coral. 

The early discoverers, the chance visitors, and the later 
residents, seem never to weary in the description of the mar- 
vellous beauties of these wondrous islands, shrouded for so 
many centuries from the knowledge both of the ancient and 
modern world, The Greek and the Roman geographers had 
speculated on the existence of an antarctic continent, and the 
poets of both nations had dreamt of the Fortunate Islands, 
where nature produced sustenance without labour; but these 
secrets were not revealed until the hour had come, and the 
veil was lifted up which had covered this galaxy of islands stud- 
ding the Pacific, and the existence of tribes, languages, and 
customs, was revealed in all the virgin freshness and novelty 
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of a totally different culture, unconscious of the discipline of 
centuries which had hardened and refined Asiatic and Europ- 
ean nations. Still there were found among them some men 
capable of being degraded to the level of evil demons, and 
others of being elevated to the dignity of becoming faithful 
Christians. On no part of the world has the awful life-giving 
power of the Gospel been so manifested by its work on the 
unredeemed soul as is disclosed in the narratives of all 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Missionaries in these re- 
sions. It was given to these islanders to develop the high 
sublimity of the native teacher system, and to graft a tree 
which could produce confessors and martyrs upon a stock which 
had previously produced nothing but idolaters stained with 
human blood, and cannibals, The history of the great possi- 
bilities of the human race would have been incomplete, had 
we not in these last days been informed, that converted can- 
nibals had won the love and esteem of British Missionaries both 
before and after their conversion, The divinity of the Gospel 
would not have been entirely appreciated, had we never read 
of the dauntless Polynesian islanders, accompanied by their 
brave and faithful Christian wives, with their own free will 
being landed on the coasts of an island of bloody savages 
knowing that there were but two alternatives—either to be killed 
and devoured long before the mission-ship returned next year, 
or by the grace of God working through their feeble speech 
and humble, steadfast example, to obtain such an influence 
over the savages as to transform them into new men, teaching 
the men to be strong without being cruel, and the women 
to be loving and tender and- yet not unchaste. And they 
succeeded : they ‘taught their countrymen to cover their naked- 
ness, leave off their bad habits, submit to the laws of monogany, 
tear down their idols of wood and stone, and elevate the sign 
of the cross, and so love the Bible, faithfully rendered in their 
own beautiful language, that neither Giant-Pagan in Madagas- 
car, nor Giant-Pope in Tahiti could tear it from their hands 
and hearts. The heart wakes up ina glad surprise when it 
reads of such things. All those who were engaged in this 
blessed work sing the same triumphant psalm. The same 
undercurrent of music of thanksgiving is heard in~ all their 
narratives, | 

Without doubt, those who love their Master, and believe 
-His precious promises, will rejoice when even one poor island, 
after expenditure of labour and precious lives, is added to 
His kingdom. The value of redeemed souls is not estimated 
in earthly balances, or by human calculations. The Lord 
knoweth them that-are His, But it is a cause of encourage- 
ment for the future and thanksgiving for the past, to regard 
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this blessed chain of missions spread like a necklace of pearls 
from the shores of New Guinea and Australia right up to the 
gates of the morning in Eastern Island, almost within touch of 
South America, Our knowledge of the languages and customs 
of these races has been collected solely by the Misssonaries, 
The civilization of these ends of the world was not to be ac- 
complished by guns or ships of war, Commerce, statecraft, 
or colonization would not help these helpless races for the 
short period of existence left to them by the ruthless law of 
progress : it has rather aided their destruction by substituting 
rum, gunpowder, and loathsome diseases, cannibalism, hu- 
man sacrificies and witchraft. But the Missionary spirit of 
Europe and America has proved equal to the occasion, and a 
voice stronger than that of the lust of gold, earth-greed, and 
annexation has been heard. Instead of seeking for gold, the 
true-hearted Missionary has given something better than fine 
gold : instead of sending out foreign governors and captains 
to rule over these tribes, a domination for good has been estab- 
lished over their souls by men of their own colour and race, 
but who have been transformed into angels of light by the 
life-giving influences of the Holy Spirit. Instead of attempt- 
ing to annex these far off islands to an earthly kingdom, the 
messengers of good tidings have given to these inhabitants of 
the ends of the world an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven. 
A stream of light has been left on the waters to mark the 
course of the mission ship, the light of human knowledge, 
Christian culture, and divine pardon. The one great object 
of human existence is to discover the knowledge of God’s 
dealings with His creatures, and the one great duty of those 
creatures is to love, honour and worship that great Creator, 
no longer unknown, This object has been attained : this duty 
has been performed. Laus Deo ! 
ROBERT CUST. 


LONDON, May 5, 1887. 
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ArT. II.—THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA, 


I—A HISTORY OF MEDICAL WORK, DONE PRIOR To THE ORGA- 
NISATION OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


T a meeting held at the Mansion House, London, in the 
early part of 1886 for the purpose of assisting Lady 
Dufferin’s scheme for medical aid to the women of India, Lord 
Hobhouse made manifest his ignorance of the qualifications of 
medical ladies by claiming that the Indian Association was the 
only agency for providing fully qualified medical practitioners 
for the women of India. He said :— 


Some ladies have been sent out br the zealous missionary bodies 
in England and America who have practised medicine with a considerable 
amount of skill, though far from professing a full professional equipment. 

The honor in this instance belongs to the Americati Missionary 
Societies and the Indian Female Normal School Society. 
America was the first country to open the medical profession to 
women. As long ago as 1851, the Ladies’ Medical Missionary 
Society was organised in Philadelphia, with the object of aiding 
foreign missions by sending out unmarried ladies qualified as 
physicians for their own sex. - Two young lady graduates of 
this institution were desirous of entering foreign mission service, 
but no American Missionary Boards were then prepared to 
send unmarried women abroad. 

In 1868, the Woman’s Union Missionary Society entertained 
the idea of sending out ladies who had received a thorough 
medical education. The first regularly graduated woman 
medical missionary was selected by this Society to go to 
Asia, and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had the honor of sending Miss 
Clara A. Swain, M. D., who reached India in 1869. The first 
woman physician with a diploma who ever set foot in Asia. 

Long before England was willing to grant professional 
certificates to women, the Indian Female Normal School Society 
sent a lady to Lucknow, who did admirably work. Miss Beilby, 
whose name will ever be associated with the organisation of 
the “ National Association. ” 

In England, the London Society of Medicine for Women 
was opened in 1876, because the University of Edinburgh was 


closed to women. , 
An Act was passed in 1876 which empowered all Medical 
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Boards to admit women, and the initiative was taken by the Irish 
College of Physicians, which, during the following seven years, 
graduated 38 women with diplomas. Miss A. Marston, of 
Lucknow, is a graduate of this College. The University of 
London agreed to admit women to degrees in 1878. 

For seventeen years medical women from America and Eng- 
land have been administering medical aid to the women of 
India. Hospitals have been founded, dispensaries built, native 
girls and women educated in medical science, and systematic 
treatment in the zenanas has been carried on. The ladies 
who pioneered this great work, who are the primary cause of 
the grand movement of to day, known as the “ National Asso- 
ciation,” are representatives of Christian churches, missionaries 
of the Christian religion. Both good and Jasting work has been 
done by these medical missions, but the great mass of the 
women inthe zenanas are left without medical assistance, 
Missionary societies were not able to supply professional ladies 
for all the cities, a complete system of medical aid for the 
women of India could not be carried on without the training 
and educating of great numbers of Native women, and so this 
great “ National Association ” was inaugurated, which will sup- 
ply all India with medical assistance without interfering with 
the religious beliefs and customs of the people who are treated. 

In the history of the world there has never, perhaps, - been 
inaugurated such a scheme of mercy, sympathy, and love as is 
found in the “National Association.” There certainly is no 
other land on the face of the globe where could be found such 
an opportunity for relieving pain and suffering as is afforded 
in the secluded sexanas, behind the pardah, in India, From the 
Rani in her marble palace, from the Begum in her wealthy home, 
as well as from the wife of the merchant and the mechanic, 
comes the cry of need. 

We are always interested in the beginnings of things, and 
the thoughtful person whose heart is open to the needs of the 
suffering, whose eyes see farther than the mere exterior of this 
vast land in which we sojourn, cannot refrain from asking, Who 
was the first to undertake such a wonderful movement? whose 
aching heart first gave birth to such a merciful idea? whose 
tongue first gave utterance to such a noble inspiration? whose 
hand first touched the chord that has sent this loving thought 
vibrating round the world ? | 


IIL.—THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF THE ORGANISATION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Many may be surprised to know that from the depths of a 
suffering Ranz’s heart this great Association has burst into 


life. Doomed to confinement, although in a royal palace, 
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tortured by a painful disease which nothing but skill and tender 
nursing could alleviate, and that skill not available on account 
of the séclusion, to which custom has doomed all native ladies 
there arose in the heart of this native queen a great desire not 
only to be helped and relieved of her own suffering, but that 
all her Indian sisters might also share with her the great boon. 

This lady was the Maharani of Punna. During the year 
1881, while Miss Beilby was carrying on her medical 
work in the city of Lucknow, she was summoned by the 
Maharaja of Punna to the zexana of his suffering wife. Miss 
Beilby, whose heart had often been touched by the woes and 
pain of the women who crowded her hospital and dispensary, 
saw in this invitation a possible opportunity for enlisting the 
interest of the higher classes of India in medical aid for women, 
and did not refuse to undertake this new-found duty: she at 
once started on her journey of near a hundred miles. For weeks 
she remained in this city, the only, European there. She devoted 
herself to the sick lady with her usual skill, and was repaid in 
her complete recovery. About this time Miss Beilby was 
arranging to return to England to take a degree ina regular 
Medical College. The Ranz was aware of this fact,»and could 
no longer refrain from making her great desire known to the 
physician who had so greatly relieved her. 

On the morning of. her departure from Punna, Miss Beilby 
went to the palace to say farewell to her royal patient. On her 
arrival, the Maharani dismissed all her ladies and attendants 
so that she might be quite alone with Miss Beilby. Her 
Highness then said: “You are going to England, and I want 
you to tell the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the men and the women in England, what the women in 
India suffer when they are sick. Will you promise me?” 
She explained that it was no social change in their condition 
she sought, but relief from their cruel sufferings. She charged . 
Miss Beilby herself to give this message to the great Queen of 
England. 

Miss Beilby then represented the great difficulty she would 
have in getting access to the Queen. “ But,” said the Maharani, 
“did you not tell me that our Queen was good and gracious ; 
that she never heard of sorrow without sending a message to 
say how sorry she was, and trying to help?” Miss Beilby felt 
she could no longer refuse to convey the message, if possible, 
The Maharani next bade her write it down at once, adding, 
“ Write it small, doctor Miss Sahiba, for I want to put it into a 
locket, and you are to wear this locket round your neck till 
you see our great Queen and give it to her yourself: you are 
not to send it througli another. ” 

Miss Beilby reached England, where the Queen, having been 
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told by some of the ladies of the Court of her work and mes- 
sage, determined, in spite of difficulties and many engagements 
to see her and hear all for herself, and accordingly sent for her. 
Her Majesty listened with great interest, asking many questions, 
and showing the deepest sympathy. Turning to her ladies 
she said: “ We had no idea it was as bad as this; something 
must be done for these poor creatures.” The locket, with its 
written message, was given to the Queen, and her Majesty 
entrusted Miss Beilby with a message in reply. 

But the Queen also gave her a message which might be giv- 
en to every one with whom she spoke on the subject of these 
poor suffering Indian ladies: “We should wish it generally 
known that we sympathise with every effort made to relieve 
the suffering state of the women of India. ”* 

From this time the sufferings of the women of India in 
sickness have attracted much attention in England, which has 
culminated in this National Association for their relief. In the 
years to come, when all over India there shall be found Native 
women with trained and educated minds, skilled fingers, clearly 
understanding the duties of midwifery and surgery, with a 
practical knowledge of medicine; women “ clothed and in their 
right minds” to take the places of the hideous midwives now 
found in the sevanas, praise may be awarded to that delicate 
suffering inmate of the Punna palace, who pleaded with tearful 
eyesthe cause of her Indian sisters: from out of her tearful 
petition has emerged this great “ National Association.” 


III.—THE ORGANISATION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


In the month of August 1885, at the seat of Government 
in Simla, the Association was organised. Lady Dufferin, who 
had been requested by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, when leav- 
ing for India, to do what she might find in her power in this 
direction, was made President of the Society ; the Viceroy was 
made Patron; and Her Majesty the Queen-Empress telegraph- 
ed her willingness to be the Royal Patron of the Association. 

The aims and objects of the Association are as follows :— 


It is proposed to form a “ National Association for supplying female 
medical aid to the women of India.” The need of an organisation of this 
kind is generally admitted by all who are conversant with the facts. Some- 
thing has already been done by private charity and religious zeal, as well 
as by Government and local boards, to supply in the wards of hospitals and 
within the private houses of well-todo natives that medical care and 
advice which the women of the country will generally accept only from 
their own sex. But it is necessary, if any material improvement is to be 
effected in the condition of native women throughout India, that a large 
and sustained effort of an unsectarian and national character should be 





* “ Our Eastern Sisters: ” pp. 180-83. 
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made to organise and stimulate female medical education, and to provide 
facilities for the treatment of native women by women. This will be the 
aim and object of the “‘ National Association” now proposed to be founded: 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has graciously consented to be Patron of 
the Association. 


The objects which the Association is designed to promote 
are—(1) medical tuition ; (2) medical relief; (3) the supply of 
trained female nurses and midwives. 

That the movement has been rewarded with a large measure 
of success will be seen in the organisation of the numerous 
branches, showing that from the Himalayas to the sea, the 
people of the Empire, both European and Native, have looked 
with favor upon the establishment of this Association, 

The first general meeting of the Association was held in 
Calcutta on the 27th January 1886. His Excellency the Vice- 
roy presided, and, in opening the meeting, said— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I do not remember ever having taken part 
in any public proceedings with greater pleasure than I now experience 
in presiding over this meeting, one of the most important, perhaps, that 
has ever been held in India, and upon the successful issue of which a vast 
amount of human happiness is dependent. . : . The object of 
our present effort is to found an Association, which in its ultimate develop- 
ment shall supply the women of the land, from one end of it to the other, 
with proper medical advice and attendance under conditions consonant to 
their own most cherished ideas, feelings, and wishes; and in considering 
this object, we must remember that in some respects the maintenance of 
a high average standard of health amongst the women of the country is 
even more important than that of doing so amongst the men. The sick- 
ness of a man may indeed mean loss of employnient and many distressing 
consequences, but the ill-health of the women of a household is tantamount 
to perpetual domestic wretchedness and discomfort, as well as degradation 
in the strength and virility of subsequent generations. . . . Our ambi- 
tion is eventually to furnish every district, no matter how remote, if not 
with a supply of highly trained female doctors, at all events with nurses, 
midwives, and female assistants, who shall have such an acquaintance with 
their {business so as to bea great improvement upon those who are now 
employed. 


These are but a few of the many wise words uttered by the 
Viceroy, and that his sentiments found an echo in the hearts 
of all who heard him utter them, as well as in the hearts of 
those who read them, is illustrated by the manner in which all 
classes in India have responded to the closing appeal :—~ 

I trust there is no one whom these words may reach who will not be 
willing to come to our assistance, to join with us in this noble work, and 
in their respective spheres to do their best to lighten the burden of physical 


misery by which, at this moment, and for ages past, the women of India 
have been oppressed. 


IV.—THE RECOGNISED NEED OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


There can be no doubt in the mind of any one who has been 
kept informed in reference to the establishing of this Association 
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that it isa felt need of the Native mind, even though nut 
fully expressed. Enough has been said by Native gentlemen in 
high positions approving of the scheme to satisfy the public 
that the time has come, for those who have the power to use it, 
in advancing the cause which is so rapidly spreading over the 
Empire. In searching through the reports concerning the topic 
of medical aid for women, it is found that even before the pro- 
posal for such an Association, there were Native ladies whose 
hearts had been moved to help in this matter. The Maharanj 
Surnomoiye made a munificent gift of a lakh and a half of 
rupees for the founding of a hostel for medical relief for the 
women of Bengal. Mr. and Mrs. Amir Ali brought out a doctor 
from England to attend their family, and others might be cited. 

At the inauguration of the N, W. P. and Oudh Branch of 
the Association, in Allahabad, January 23rd, 1886, Munshi 
Newal Kishore, of Lucknow, in speaking on this subject, said :— © 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—The undertaking for the promotion of which 
we are assembled here is intended, as you are aware, to provide female 
medical assistance for the women of India which, under the peculiar con- 
ditions of the country, is, I need scarcely say, a great desideratum. The . 
Government, local boards and private charity have already done much 
toward the provision of hospitals, but as yet the females of India are 
bound by social laws to procure such treatment as they from time to time 
require from untrained members of their own sex. What we wish now to 
secure is a good medical education for female doctors, such as will enable 
them to treat their countrywomen with some confidence, and some reason- 
able hope of success. 

In my tour through the country during the past six months, I found it 
everywhere felt that, what had already been provided in our Medical 
Colleges for male pupils should now be made available for female scholars, 
seeing our customs render it so often necessary for female doctors only to 
attend upon our countrywomen. Two questions on this point present 
themselves for consideration : (1) whether the time has arrived for female 
education ; and (2) whether the people will help themselves in this matter ? 
As regards the first, we have only to remember the patronage and interest 
accorded to this undertaking by the Queen-Empress to feel that the time 
for action has arrived. 


Munshi Kashi Prasad at the same meeting said :— 


The movement, taken in its abstract view, is calculated to do honor to 
any nation and in any country; but looking to the circumstances and 
wants of India, it is here simply indispensable. I only wonder why the 
movement was not set on foot earlier by the people themselves. I rejoice 
to think that the future historian wiil record this as a great epoch in the 
civilisation of the women of India. I propose this Resolution :—‘ That this 
meeting, cordially approving of the objects for which this Association has 
been formed, and of the preliminary arrangements made for the furthering 
those objects in these Provinces and Oudh, pledges itself to support the 
plan of action sketched out by the Provisional Managing Committee.” 


Dr. B. N. Banerjea said :— 


As a medical man practising among the people of these Provinces, I 
know better than many of you the practical difficulty of treating successfully 
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the pardsh-nashin women. In the interior of the country, as well as 
in towns, women choose rather to die than disclose their complaints even to 
their husbands, much less to the medical men. It is for this reason that 
our women seldom, if ever, get thorough and systematic treatment during 
the time of their illness) . . . Ibegto assure you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that every Native of these Provinces feels grateful to Lady Dufferin 
and Lady Lyall for their solicitude on behalf of their poor and unfortunate 
Indian sisters. 


These extracts, taken from the speeches of some of the leading 
Native gentlemen of India, are sufficient to show to what ex- 
tent the people have been aroused, even in one short year, to 
the great need of this “ Association. ” 

There has been some adverse criticism upon the object of 
the promoters of the Association, The Bombay Gazette says :— 


A portion of the Native press has commented, with strange want of 
discrimination, upon the movement for supplying the women of India with 
female medical attendance. The novelty of the enterprise will in part 
account for what, it may be hoped, is in some instances an honest miscon- 
ception of its aims. Amongst such instances may be numbered the cases 
in which vernacular journalists have been unable to see in the enterprise 
anything beyond an endeavor to provide an opening in the country for the 
services of a number of European medical ladies. To such critics of the 
work, it ought to be a sufficient answer simply to ask them to turn to the 
ordinary sources of information to learn what it is that the Countess of 
Dufferin, and those who are working with her, have set before themselves. 
They will then see that it is an essential part of their purpose that the 
work shall be national, in the widest sense of the word, so that when they, 
“birds of passage,” as they acknowledge themselves to be, have left the 
country, it shall be taken in hand by Native managers, and shall become 
a self-helping movement, directed by the leaders of the people for whose 
benefit it is intended.—(October 20, 1886), 


There are those also who consider the organisation of this 
Association as a sentimental thing, without vea/ need, real suf- 
fering for the basis of its foundation. But the eyes of the 
foreign world have long been open to the condition of the 
women in the sezanas, and now the eyes of the Indian world 
are opening to the realisation of the actual condition of its wo- 
men. Ittakes but a cursory glance through reports which appear 
almost daily in our newspapers upon the subject to prove to the 
mind of the least believing, that India has awakeried from its 
long slumber, and that a brighter day is dawning upon her 
daughters. As early in the history of the Association as 
January 1886, a noted Native gentleman said :— 

Would you like to hear something from me about the condition of 
women in these parts. I am ashamed to acknowledge it, but it is simply 
lamentable. Owing to the most rigid observance of the fardahk system, 
they have absolutely no out-of-door exercise; in fact, I have known of 
families, high families, especially in Oudh, where women are not allowed 
to go out alone after marriage even on a visit to their father’s houses. With 
the exception of the working and laboring classes, it is no exaggeration to 


say that from eighty to fmety per cent. of our women live in a state of 
almost perpetual illness, from year’s end to year’s end, Being unable 
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to secure the service of competent nurses during the most critical hours 
of their lives, they go on ailing, with little or no hope of recovery. 


Pandit Ajudhiya Nath says :— 


The sufferings of Native women, due to the customs of the country and 
ignorance of Native midwives, can be imagined better than described, 


Raja Siva Prasad, C. S. I., says :— 


Here is a new era which India is now entering into. The Hindus 
hitherto took their women as a part and parcel of their property : as goods 
and chattels. They could gamble them away, as Maharaja Yudhisthir did. 
They show their piety in building hospitals, like Pinjrapoles in Bombay 
and Calcutta, for mosquitoes, and for snakes and scorpions; but if their 
mothers, who bore them and nursed them when helpless babies, are un- 
fortunately attacked with some acute disease, they allow them to die a 
dog’s death rather than expose them to a doctor’s gaze or touch. 
When I told my dear sister of this benevolent scheme, and told her of 
Lady Dufferin’s exertions to carry .t out, she simply said ; “ How can I. 
worship this lady with flowers and sandal wood ?”’ 


His Excellency the Viceroy in one of his addresses said :— 


Custom, decorum, the traditions, I will not say of immemorial ages» 
because I believe the expression would be historically incorrect, but of. 
many generations, coupled with an instinctive delicacy of sentiment, which 
indeed is by no means absent in other countries, have more or less closed 
the doors of the zezana to the visits of properly qualified members of the 
medical profession. As a consequence, the duty of combating those terri- 
ble bodily afflictions to which women, even more than men, are liable, has 
necessarily fallen into the hands of a class of female practitioners, who, 
however great their deftness and zeal, are utterly incapable of fulfilling the 
heavy responsibilities imposed upon them, and whose modes of dealing 
with their patients at certain critical conjunctures are, I understand, of a 
deplorably clumsy and inefficient character. 


Surgeon-Major Cleghorn says :— 


My experience in the North-West Provinces as regards the particular 
customs so rigidly enforced among the native ladies is that, when Native 
women are at present stricken by disease, they have little or no hope, and 
have mainly to depend on inexperienced dhazs, with insanitary surround- 
ings. The only way to extend medical aid to the inmates of zenanas is by 
female agency. 

Hundreds of testimonies from Native doctors and medical 
ladies now practising in India might be cited to bring 
before the public mind a clearer conception of the actual 
condition of women in the szezanas beyond the reach of the 
skill of the physician, but these will suffice to give.an insight 
at least into the necessity of this National Association. 


It has been an interesting study to watch the growth of 
this scheme during the few months since its organisation. To 
one who has a limited knowledge of the people, their customs, 
prejudices, traditions, caste ideas, religious scruples, and 
domestic seclusion, the onward march of such a movement is 
not remarkable ; but to the few who enter into the thought and 
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life of the Empire, who are interested in the physical salvation 
of a great nation, it is a marvellous achievement. 

“ Help here—and not for us the boon and not to us the gain— 

Make room to save the babe from death, the mother from her pain, 


Is it so great a thing, we ask? Is there no road to find 
When women of our people seek to help your women kind ? 


No word to sap their faith, no talk of Christ or creed need be, 
But woman’s help in woman’s need, and woman’s ministry. 
Such healing as the West can give, that healing may they win, 
Draw back the fardah for their sakes, and let our women in ! 


V.—RESUME OF THE WoRK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE 
SEVERAL BRANCHES, 


1.—Panjab, 


The Panjab Branch was organised October 31, 1885. In 
October 1886 there were five Life Councillors, twenty Life 
Members, and about 200 ordinary Members, of whom one-half 
were natives. The Branch had an invested capital of Rs, 
32,000 at five per cent. yielding Rs. 1,600 per annum : this, 
with contributed sums, gives a total income of Rs, 3,412; about 
Rs. 300 per month. A scholarship was founded in connection 
with the Lahore Medical College, costing Rs. 7,200. Rs, 840 
were contributed to the Female Hospital at Lahore. Arrange- 
ments were made for translating medical works, and for the 
examination of native nurses, with certificates of qualification 
for those who distinguish themselves. Another medical lady is 
to be procured for Lahore. Scholarships are being provided for 
the Female School-at Amritsar, _ 


The Czvil and Military Gazette says :— 


The local development of the Dufterin Fundin Lahore is, or will be 
rather, the Lady Aitchison Hospital for Women. The Panjab Govern- 
ment have granted a site north-east of the Mayo Hospital, and near the 
city, for a building which is estimated to cost Rs. 60,000. So far, sub- 
scriptions amounting to about Rs. 27,000 have been received, Rai Mela 
Ram contributing no less than Rs. 15,000. A balance of Rs. 23,000 
remains to be collected ; and ‘the Panjab Government, in additionto Rs. 
8,000 already voted, have guaranteed Rs. 5,000 extra, if the deficit be 
made up by private subscriptions. 


Under date of March 15th, 1887, Dr. Beilby, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Lady Aitchison Hospital tor Women, writes :— 


Lady Aitchison, in addition to giving Rs. 500 to the funds of the 
Female Hospital, which is to bear her name, has generously sent a cheque 
for Rs. 2,500 to endow a bed. It is believed that the interest from Rs. 
2,400 will be sufficient to maintain the bed; but Lady Aitchison has 
thoughtfully given an additional Rs. 100 to buy the bed, bedding, &c. 
We shall lose a sincere friend and warm supporter when Lady Aitchison 
leaves the Province, and her place will not easily be filled ; but we trust 
many will follow her example. So far the Committee has much reason to 
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be thankful for the liberal way in which the public has come forward to 
give money towards the building of the hospital. Still, much remains to 
be done ; and it is hoped that while the hospital is being built, the endow- 
ment will be completed. 


2.—Central Provinces. 


The Central Provinces Branch has had much encourage- 
ment from the Raja of Rutlam, the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and the Maharaja of Perak. Several ladies have taken up the 
work with great interest. The Council of Regency and the 
Maharaja Holkar, have both promised assistance as far as in 
their power. 


3.—Madras. 


In January 1886, the Madras Branch received a gift of Rs, 
10,000 from the Maharaja Gya Pattikao of Vizagapatam. 

The Royal Victoria Hospital in Madras is one of the centres 
for training dhats. | 

The Madras Branch will lose a most efficient and energetic 
helper in Lady Grant Duff, who has left India. In her fare- 
well address, made at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Victoria Hospital for caste and gosha women in Madras, 
September 18th, 1886, her ladyship said :— 

I have attempted todo something for the women of Madras, first 
from a sense of duty—a duty which soon became a labor of love. I have 
formed strong attachments, and in some cases made lifelong friendships. 


The dearest wish of my life here has been to be of some service to my 
Native friends ; that I have done so little, is its deepest regret.” 


4.—Bengal Branch. 


During the month of September 1886, the attendance at the 
Calcutta Dispensary was 2,833, and the number of patients 697, 
of whom 23 were purdak women. The reports for the 
month of November following show a considerable increase in 
numbers. Three girls were in training as compounders. 

On the 21st of March 1886. the Countess of Dufferin laid the 
corner stone of a Female Hospital and Dispensary which the 
Maharaja of Durbhunga is building at his own cost. 

Sir Walter deSouza has madea gift of Rs. 200 per month 
for three years, 

The deSouza grant maintains a nurse in the Sealdah Hospital. 
The High Priest of the temple of Badynath has offered two 
more scholarships. A dispensary has been established in 


Cuttack. 
5.—M. W. P. and Oudh. 


The North-West Provinces and Oudh Branch was inaugurated 
in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad, January 23, 1886 The Committee 
appointed to carry out the objects of the Association were :— 
Lady Lyall, Lady Petheram, Mrs. Kaye, Kunwarani Harnam 
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Singh, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Lang, Mrs. Robertson, 
Mrs. H. Rose, Mrs, Straight, Mrs. Stehelin, Mrs. Wall, Mrs. W. 
Walker, Mrs. Woodburn, Mrs. White, Mrs. Leeds, Mrs. 
Higginson, Mrs. Cotterel Tupp, and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. 

The reports show that during the nine short months follow- 
ing the inauguration of this Branch, the Committee have not 
labored in vain. The programme to which they pledged 
themselves at that time has been successfully carried out. 

The Female Hospital and Dispensary at Agra is fully planned 
and provided for; Rs. 30,000 were placed at the disposal of 
the architect. Aligarh, Etawa, and the Bar at Agra each 
contributed a private ward to the new building. A public ward 
to accommodate twelve patients was the gift of the Thakurani 
Sahiba of Kotta. Miss Fairweather, M. D., of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the new hospital. The pupils have increased from 
6 to 60. 

The hospital at Allahabad has been started, and is in charge 
of Miss Seward, M. D. 

Lucknow was the-last to respond to the call, but for that 
reason not the least. Munshi Newal Kishore has been unsparing 
in his efforts to arouse and educate native public ‘opinion : he 
has given Rs, 15,000 to advance the cause. The Municipal 
Committee has also given a monthly subscription of Rs. 200. 

The Bulrampur Hospital affords a grand field for the requisite 
training, Surgeon-Major Cleghorn is enthusiastic, hopeful and 
energetic in carrying out the plan for creating an institution 
at Lucknow for the training of native women as nurses. There 
is a large, well-ventilated ward for women in the Hospital, 
furnished with woven wire mattress cots, with wire screen doors, 
and all that could make a ward comfortable. A lecture room 
has been fitted up with carpets, tables, apparatus, surgical 
instruments, skeletons, and everything necessary for instruc- 
tion. | 

A medical lady, just arrived from America, while examining 
the cases of glittering steel, spoke with enthusiasm as she said :— 

‘hese are enough to delivht the soul of a physician ;” and as she 
walked through the clean ward for females, said: ‘1 would like to begin my 
Indian practice right here. ‘ 

The class under instruction in the Bulrampur Hospital now 
numbers eleven, eight Mahomedan and three Christian women. 
Dr, Cleghorn delivers the lectures in splendid Hindustani, as 
one of the class testifies. Mrs. Thompson, from the Calcutta 
Hospital, is in charge of the women, the female wardand the 
Home and Lying-in Hospital, which isa large building rented 
for the purpose only a step from the Hospital, This Lying-in 
Hospital is well furnished, neat and clean, and must open a new 
life to the minds of some of those women known as “native 
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midwives,’ who are utterly unacquainted with cleanliness, 
neatness, or order, to say nothing of their want of knowledge in 
their “ profession.” 

Limited space will not admit of an extended report of the 
work done during the year by*each Branch, nor are these reports 
available from which to cull important items; the résumé of the 
work done by the Central Fund Committee will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to show the work as a whole. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


From, the second report of the National Association, as 
written by the Countess of Dufferin, the Lady President, the 
following extracts are taken. The report is dated January 12th, 
1887 :— 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and their Excellencies the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Susan Bourke have become Vice-Patrons of the 
Association. [t now numbers among its Members 30 Life Councillors, 
or donors of Rs. 5,000 and upwards, and 237 Life Members or donors of 
Rs. 500 and upwards. The donations of many of the Life Councillors 
and Life Members are paid into Branch funds, as are most of the smaller 
subscriptions of ordinary Members. 

The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund is administered by the Central Com- 
mittee, which meets once a week in Calcutta, and once a month at Simla. 
The Minutes of the meetings are forwarded to those Members who are 
unable to be present. The Committee has during the year lost three of 
its original and most valued members—Sir Steuart Bayley, Mr. Ilbert, 
and Mr. Mackenzie. These gentlemen rendered the greatest service by 
their advice, and by the time and attention they invariably gave to eyery- 
thing connected with the business of the Association. Their places on 
the Committee have been taken by Mr. Peile, Sir A. Colvin, and Mr. 
A. P. McDonnell. 

The Central Fund on the 18th of January 1886 brought forward a balance 
of Rs. 1,46,188. Since that date Rs. 76,109 have been received, raising 
the capital sum to Rs, 2,22.297. Of this money, Rs. 14,575 have been spent 
on the objects of the Association, 14 lakh has been invested in 5 per cent. 
Calcutta Municipal Debentures, and half a lakhin 4% per cent. Govern 
ment Securities. An additional sum of £641 was paid into Coutts’ Bank, 
London, and of this £212 has been expended. 

The annual income of the Central Fund, as estimated on Ist January, 
is about Rs. 19,450, which is partly made up of Rs. 9.750 interest on 
investments, of Rs. 2,700 from annual subscribers, and ofga sum contri- 
buted by the Branches, which tnis year amounted to Rs. 2,700. 

In addition to this the Central Fund receives Rs. 2,400 a year interest ; 
but as this money has to be devoted to special objects designated by the 
donors, it can scarcely be considered as part of the regular income which 
the Central Fund has at its disposal. £600 of the money collected in 
England was kept there, and used as a Fund from which to supply the 
passage-money of ladies coming out to India in connection: with the 
Association. 


The first object of the National Association is to give meal- 
cal tuition. The Central Committee have, in accordance with 
this item, given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 to the Building 
Fund of the Agra Medical School, and have promised Rs. 200 
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per month for five years “toward the maintenance of an effi- 
cient medical staff.” The original estimate for the buildings 
was Rs. 1,47,000. The sum of Rs. 30,000 was all that could be 
provided, and the estimate was put down to this amount. Forty- 
seven girls are at present studying medicine in the Agra institu- 
tion. Two medical ladies (besides the matron) are in charge of 
the school—Miss Fairweather, M. D., and Miss Yerbury. 

Two grants-in-aid have been made to the Punjab Branch, the 
one for the translation and publication of some medical books 
which were necessary for female students, and the other, a 
contribution towards the salary of a second lady doctor for the 
Hospital at Lahore. 

The Central Committee have also set apart an annual sum 
for the maintenance of six medical and of twelve nursing 
scholarships. These will be available at any University or 
Medical School in India, and their number will be increased as 
the funds improve. 

Il, Medical relief—Six lady doctors have been secured. 
These have received appointment to Ulwar, Durbhunga, Cal- 
cutta, Lahore, and Agra; one is at Lahore for further training. 
Female dispensaries have been established at Ulwar, Durbhunga, 
and Calcntta. A doctor has been asked for by the Begum of 
Bhopal. Two trained midwives have been sent to her, and one 
to Rewah. 

The Central Committee hope to be able to keep one doctor in 
the country always preparing for an independent post. 

ITI, The supply of trained nurses and midwives.—This feature 
connected with the objects ofthe Association up to the present 
date has been more discouraging than otherwise. The advance 
during the year has been slight. It is hoped that when more 
Female Hospitals and Lying-in Hospitals are founded, there will 
be more success attending this department. The Central Com- 
mittee has promised its assistance wherever anything in this 
line can be established. Native midwives are receiving instruc- 
tion and training at the Hospitals in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Amritsar. A new Hospital is to be opened in Delhi 
within a year or two. Lucknow, Nagpore, Gurdaspur, Rewa, 
Mysore and Rangoon have all endeavored to form classes to 
instruct nurses and midwives in their duties. 

For the encouragement of female students a number of medals 
have been provided. The “ Queen-Empress” Gold Medals, pre- 
sented by Her Majesty to the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay arid Lahore are only to be given to students of marked 
distinction. The Silver Medals presented by His Excellency 
the Viceroy are also intended to be rewards of real merit ; and 
the Bronze Medals offefed-te Hyderabad and Agra will be given 
to the best pupils of the year in these schools. 
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midwives,’ who are utterly unacquainted with cleanliness, 
neatness, or order, to say nothing of their want of knowledge in 
their “ profession.” 

Limited space will not admit of an extended report of the 
work done during the year by*each Branch, nor are these reports 
available from which to cull important items; the résumé of the 
work done by the Central Fund Committee will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to show the work as a whole, 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 


From, the second report of the National Association, as 
written by the Countess of Dufferin, the Lady President, the 
following extracts are taken. The report is dated January 12th, 
1887 :— 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and their Excellencies the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Susan Bourke have become Vice-Patrons of the 
Association. [t now numbers among its Members 30 Life Councillors, 
or donors of Rs. 5,000 and upwards, and 237 Life Members or donors of 
Rs. 500 and upwards. The donations of many of the Life Councillors 
and Life Members are paid into Branch funds, as are most of the smaller 
subscriptions of ordinary Members. 

The Countess of Dufferin’s Fund is administered by the Central Com- 
mittee, which meets once a week in Calcutta, and once a month at Simla. 
The Minutes of the meetings are forwarded to those Members who are 
unable to be present. The Committee has during the year lost three of 
its original and most valued members—Sir Steuart Bayley, Mr. Ibert, 
and Mr. Mackenzie. These gentlemen rendered the greatest service by 
their advice, and by the time and attention they invariably gave to eyery- 
thing connected with the business of the Association. Their places on 
the Committee have been taken by Mr. Peile, Sir A. Colvin, and Mr. 
A. P. McDonnell. 

The Central Fund on the 18th of January 1886 brought forward a balance 
of Rs. 1,46,188. Since that date Rs. 76,109 have been received, raising 
the capital sum to Rs, 2,22 297. Of this money, Rs. 14,575 have been spent 
on the objects of the Association, 14 lakh has been invested in 5 per cent. 
Calcutta Municipal Debentures, and half alakhin 4% per cent, Govern 
ment Securities, An additional sum of £641 was paid into Coutts’ Bank, 
London, and of this £212 has been expended. 

The annual income of the Central Fund, as estimated on Ist January, 
is about Rs. 19,450, which is partly made up of Rs. 9.750 interest on 
investments, of Rs. 2,700 from annual subscribers, and ofga sum contri- 
buted by the Branches, which tnis year amounted to Rs. 2,700. 

In addition to this the Central Fund receives Rs. 2,400 a year interest ; 
but as this money has to be devoted to special objects designated by the 
donors, it can scarcely be considered as part of the regular income which 
the Central Fund has at its disposal. £600 of the money collected in 
England was kept there, and used as a Fund from which to supply the 
passage-money of ladies coming out to India in connection with the 
Association. 


The first object of the National Association is to give medt- 
cal tuition. The Central Committee have, in accordance with 
this item, given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 to the Building 
Fund of the Agra Medical School, and have promised Rs. 200 
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per month for five years “toward the maintenance of an effi- 
cient medical staff.” The original estimate for the buildings 
was Rs.'1,47,000. The sum of Rs. 30,000 was all that could be 
provided, and the estimate was put down to this amount. Forty- 
seven girls are at present studying medicine in the Agra institu- 
tion. Two medical ladies (besides the matron) are in charge of 
the school—-Miss Fairweather, M. D., and Miss Yerbury. 

Two grants-in-aid have been made to the Punjab Branch, the 
one for the translation and publication of some medical books 
which were necessary for female students, and the other, a 
contribution towards the salary of a second lady doctor for the 
Hospital at Lahore. 

The Central Committee have also set apart an annual sum 
for the maintenance of six medical and of twelve nursing 
scholarships. These will be available at any University or 
Medical School in India, and their number will be increased as 
the funds improve. 

IT, Medical relief—Six lady doctors have been secured. 
These have received appointment to Ulwar, Durbhunga, Cal- 
cutta, Lahore, and Agra; one is at Lahore for further training. 
Female dispensaries have been established at Ulwar; Durbhunga, 
and Calcntta. A doctor has been asked for by the Begum of 
Bhopal. Two trained midwives have been sent to her, and one 
to Rewah. 

The Central Committee hope to be able to keep one doctor in 
the country always preparing for an independent post. 

IIL, The supply of trained.nurses and midwives.—This feature 
connected with the objects of the Association up to the present 
date has been more discouraging than otherwise. The advance 
during the year has been slight. It is hoped that when more 
Female Hospitals and Lying-in Hospitals are founded, there will 
be more success attending this department. The Central Com- 
mittee has promised its assistance wherever anything in this 
line can be established. Native midwives are receiving instruc- 
tion and training at the Hospitals in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Amritsar. A new Hospital is to be opened in Delhi 
within a year or two. Lucknow, Nagpore, Gurdaspur, Rewa, 
Mysore and Rangoon have all endeavored to form classes to 
instruct nurses and midwives in their duties. 

For the encouragement of female students a number of medals 
have been provided. The “ Queen-Empress” Gold Medals, pre- 
sented by Her Majesty to the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay arid Lahore are only to be given to students of marked 
distinction. The Silver Medals presented by His Excellency 
the Viceroy are also intended to be rewards of real merit ; and 
the Bronze Medals offered to Hyderabad and Agra will be given 
to the best pupils of the year in these schools. 
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The Committee have undettaken to form “a Library of Medi- 
cal Books” in connection with the Association. Gifts of such 
books will be thankfully received. A good Medical Journal will 
also be taken in for circulation. 

To further advance the objects of the Association, the Central 
Committee have chosen a Primer, both simple and _ interesting, 
which is. being translated into the vernacular, and which will be 
introduced into as many schools as possible. Stories with sani- 
tary teaching will be written and translated ; cards on special 
subjects are being prepared, which will be useful in the zexanas, 

Lady Dufferin says :— 

The promoters of the scheme are not discouraged. They did not 
expect in one year to succeed in all they originally set themselves to do. 
They knew the work must be slow, and they have in no way lowered the 
aspirations with which they began. 

The funds in the various Branches up to the Ist January 


1887 were as follows :— 
Rs. 


Bengal one dee on - 55,398 
Berar bia rae * eee me 6,219 
Bombay ap ae ol Ax 65,915 
Burma ea = bok id 4,700 
Central Provinces ... own oon fie 42,834 
Madras n0e 09 oes ove 22,069 
Mysore bes Aa eee a33 11,000' 
N. W. P. and Oudh on con ove 91,500 
Panjab va aes eee see | --5,000 


Total Rs. 3,44,635 


VI.—METHoDS PROPOSED FOR SECURING FUNDS. 


While there have been generous gifts poured into the fund 
of the Association by Rajas, Nawabs, Maharanis, and English 
gentlemen and ladies, it has been a noticeable feature that few 
donations under Rs. 50 have been given. This fact constrained 
the Lady President to issue a card for the purpose of collect- 
ing small sums ; this card to be known as the “ Jubilee Card.” 
Another card for larger donations was also designed.* 

It has been suggested that the Moulvis and. Pundits, the 
rel’xious leaders of the Mahomedans and Hindus, be interested 
in the Association, that through their influence the masses of 
the people may the more readily be reached. Speaking on this 
subject, Sir Lepel Griffin says :— 

You must all be perfectly aware that one of the sources of sympathy 


which this Association possesses with the great mass of the people of 
India is, that it has no connection whatever with proselytism, and that all 





* Up to the middle of March 1887, these collecting cards obtained ‘nearly 
Rs. 14,000 from the N. W. P, and Oudh, Rs. 1,200 from Bengal, and about Rs, 600 
from the Panjab. 
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can join, of any rank or creed, without any dangerto their faith, Thus 
you may get the Moolahs and Brahmins, the leaders of the two great 
denominations of the country, to work with you, and, in so doing, all cause 
of suspicion, which is so likely to arise in India, will be obviated. ) 

In October 1886, it was proposed, through the columns of 
the Pioneer, that subscriptions of one anna be given toward 
the income fund of the Association. That this proposal met 
with success as well as favor is shown by the following extract 
from the Pzoneer of a few days later :-—~ 


“TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In a late issue of your paper, you suggested a one-anna 
per man subscription tq Lady Dufferin’s, Fund. One. of our overseers 
having explained the object of the fund to us, the employés of the Bundla 
Tea Plantation, we have much pleasure in handing you the amount of our 
subscription and hope others will dothe same. As you are responsible 
for the suggestion, we must ask you to kindly accept the responsibility 
of placing this amount, Rs. 20, in the hands of the Treasurer, as we 
are unacquainted with the address, 

BUNDLA EMPLOYES. 


Bundla Tea Plantation, Kangra Valley. 


fA ch:que for Rs. 20 was sent with the above letter. It is evident from 
this that if the one-anna idea were taken up all over India, the funds 
required by the Association would soon be forthcoming.—ED.] 

This is presumably merely the forerunner of many contri- 
butions which will be given on the one-anna suggestion, 
As has been said, the population of India is so immense, that 
if even a small portion were to give the smallest donation, 
the difficulty of the Association would be met. 


This Association has been called “a message of mercy.to 
women from the sweet music of a woman’s lips.” The Honorable 
Douglas Straight has said:— _ | 

Why it recommends itself so strongly to me-is that, apart from its 
message of mercy from woman’s lips to women, and the relief it will 
convey to suffering humanity, I believe it has laid the keystone upon which 
will be built up the edifice ofa better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing between the European and Native subjects of the Queen. 

The Taj Mahal, as every one knows, is not only the wonder 
of all India, but the wonder of the whole world. Travellers, 
from whatever clime or of whatever nationality, never leave 
India without gazing with rapture and amazement upon the 
glittering pile of marble that stands near the city of Agra, 
Many and varied are the sentiments expressed upon its beauty. 
Each traveller receives a different impression from the one who 
precedes or follows him ;and so in reading descriptions of 
this wonderful tomb, one is bewildered: as to the actual appear- 
ance of it, and can only be satisfied by seeing with his own 
eyes what has been pictured to him in words. “ You should 
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see the Taj by sunrise,” says one, “when the darkness is just 
passing away and the gray dawn of the morning appears ; 
then it bursts into loveliness at the touch of the sun’s magic 
wand.” “ You should never see the Taj except by moonlight, ” 
says another; “under the softened light of the moon the 
beautiful structure develops new beauties ; the dazzling effect 
has ceased, and you gaze upon every part of itas it appears 
bathed in a soft amber light, that seems to enter your own 
soul, and impart its peace and serenity, till you wonder that 


outside these walls there can be a world of sin and strife and 
sorrow, ” 


“You should see the Taj by starlight” is the expression of 
another ; “ the faint pure light of the stars is just enough to 
bring out all the beauty against the clearsky.” Says another— 
“Go to the Taj at sunset, when the rosy hues of the setting 
sun are casting a mantle of blushing radiance over the domes 
and minarets, and you will never care to see the Taj in any 
other light.” The traveller cannot leave the beautiful vision 
without assuring himself of its many-sided fascinations, and 
so he stands alone in the enchanted garden, at sunrise, at noon- 
day, by sunset, in the moonlight, and in the clear radiance of 
the stars, and feasts his soul on the loveliness which inspired 
one tosay of the matchless structure, “ Love was its author, 
beauty its inspiration. ” 

This “crown of edifices” which graces the fair plains of 
India was built to the memory of a beautiful queen and wife; 
it is the answer to the request of a dying mother. 


There is another edifice building in this land which bids fair 
to equal the Taj in glistening purity and in wide-spread fame. 
It also will be a monument to a queen and an answer to the 
petition of a. suffering woman. Not many years hence when 
the traveller is gazing upon the sights of India, this building 
will shine forth in its beauty, seen by varied lights. Would 
you see it at its best? View it in the clear light of noonday 
which streams over the wide seas lying between England and 
India ;a light which radiates from the throne of the greatest 
queen of all history ; a light which comes not so much from 
the jewelled crown of the Queen-Empress, as from the sweet 
serene face of the beloved wife, the honored mother,. the sym- 
pathising friend, whose words have fallen upon darkened 
homes and blighted lives as dew upon the flowers. These 
words will be emblazoned in golden letters over the entrance- 
arch to this structure: “ We wish it generally known that we 
sympathise with every effort made to relieve the suffering 
state of the women of India, ” 
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Gaze upon this structure in the sunrise light which breaks 
upon it from the Maharani’s palace at Punna. When the 
shutters .of that palace opened to admit into the royal bed- 
chamber the skilled female physician whose tender hand and 
healing touch relieved distress of body and mind, this tender, 
dawning rosy light broke forth to fill all India’s palaces and 
homes with the glare of succour and relief from pain. 


See it in the sunset light which glows from the hospital, the 
sick room, the lecture room, and say, was ever such another 
building planned and executed as this one, petitioned for by a 
suffering, secluded Rani, assented toand established by a gra- 
cious reigning Queen, heralded and advocated by a gentle, lov- 
ing Lady, manned and cared for by earnest, devoted women who 
are willing to lay down their lives in erecting to perfection 
this edifice which will stand, not as a monument of the love 
of a king for his queen, but as the personification of the love 
of woman for woman! 

View it in the starlight which peeps and twinkles out from 
many homes scattered through country villages and crowded 
in the weary city mohullas;a light which comes from the 
eladdened faces of suffering women, who realise that aid is at 
last brought within even their weak grasp, 

Watch the purity, the beauty, the loveliness of this structure 
in the clear, soft moonlight radiance which emanates from the 
Viceregal mansion in the City of Palaces. This light beams 
from a heart so pure that its rays illuminate the darkest corners 
of India, and cause the song of praise to flow from lips unused 
to song, and draws from the_hearts of women whose prayers 
are daily made to the household idol, the loving petition, “ God 
bless Lady Dufferin; where is she that I may worship her 
with sandal wood and flowers ?” 

It is said that all labor in erecting the wonderful Taj Mahal 
was forced labor ; that many poor men gave up their lives in 
obedience to the cruel demands made upon their strength ; so 
that in stepping upon the.marble floors we /fee/ the pain and 
sorrow with which the stones and gems were cemented. 


It is not so with ¢#zs grand monument of love. Every stone 
is laid with joy and singing; every labourer is constrained by 
love; every gift is freely poured irto the treasury; every 
minaret will glisten inthe light of future ages with the jewel- 
led tears of gladness shed by grateful millions. The dome of 
this monument will hold a sweeter echo than ever ear has 
caught in the charmed tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. It will be the 
softened echo of the softened child-birth wailings heard from 
the curtained szenanas--of India’s secluded women tising 
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towards heaven with the incense smoke of gratitude and love 

This building: is fast approaching completion, and it shall stand 

the wonder of the coming years—the wonder of the world. The 
traveller on his way will see it from afar, and shall stand | 
] beneath the jewelled banner which will float upon the Indian | 
breeze and read in characters of gold this name— | 


| “THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING 
| FEMALE AID TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA,” 


Mrs. M. A. BADLEY. 
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Act IIl—HINDU CIVILISATION OF THE BRAHMANA 
PERIOD. 


1.—The Literature of the period. 


HE scene changes as we turn from the period of the Rig- 
Veda to the Brahmana period.’ We no longer find the 
Aryans confined in the Punjab, or rather in the land of the 
seven rivers.. The tide of conquest and colonisation has rolled 
eastwards as far as the confines of Bengal, and the very centres 
of learning and religious culture are no longer on the Indus, 
but along the banks of the Ganges and to the east of that river. 
We no longer find sturdy invaders and colonists struggling for 
a footing on the soil against swarms of black aborigines. The 
colonists are the masters of the land;-they have formed power- 
ful kingdoms all over Northern India, and the aborigines have 
been expelled to remoter regions or been completely subdued. 
And lastly, we no longer find Rishis and poets invoking the 
gods in simple strains for increase of cattle and crops and for 
victory over the black aborigines. In their place we find learned 
priests presiding over elaborate ceremonials in royal courts, 
delighting in learned discussions on abstruse subjects, and 
rejoicing in the privileges of a hereditary caste, | 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda are the only materials we have 
for a history of the Rig-Veda period. It is necessary, before 
we enter on the history-of the Brahmana period, to briefly ex- 
amine our materials for this period. 

It has not yet been definitively settled, we believe, when the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda were arranged in the shape in which 
we have them now. Popular tradition and later literature 
agree in ascribing the work of compilation of all the four 
Vedas to Krishna Dvaipayana Veda Vyasa, (See Vishnu 
Purana). This must be’a myth, however, because the Atharva- 
Veda was not universally recognised as a Veda, even to the end 
of the period of which we are now speaking, and probably not 
till the commencement of the Pauranik age. Shall we consider 
Vyasa then as the compiler only of the Rig-Veda hymns? 
Even this supposition is doubtful, because in the literature of the 
Bralmana period we seldom meet with Vy4asa’s name, and _ no- 
where find him described as the compiler of the Rig-Veda.* 





* The name of Vyasa Pardsarya is found in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. 
He is also spoken of in thé Vaasa of the Sama Vidhana Brahmana as the 
preceptor of Jaimini. : | 
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The tradition about Vydsa probably simply implies the fact that 
the Rig-Veda, the SAma-Veda and the old or Black Yajur-Veda 
were first compiled in the same period. 

The arrangement and compilation of the Rig-Veda hymns in 
their present shape must have been completed in the Brahmana 
period, if not before. In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2, we have 
fanciful derivations given of the names of the Rishis of the 
Rig-Veda in the order in which the Mandalas are arranged. 
And this is followed by an account of a Sikta or hymn, of a 
Rik or verse, of a half Rik, of a Pada or word, and of an 
Akshara or syllable. The Rig-Veda Sanhita therefore had not 
only been arranged Mandala by Mandala, but had been care- 
fully divided, subdivided and analysed within the Brahmana 
period. It is not an unlikely supposition that it was during 
this work of compilation that some of the latest hymns, like 
the Purusha Sfikta (X, 90), the speculations about creation, the 
hymns against diseases and noxious birds, and prayers for good 
luck, &c., were thrown in and thus preserved along with the 
earlier hymns, 

The reasons which led to the compilation of the Sama-Veda 
and the Yajur-Veda have been ascertained with a fair degree 
of certainty. We find mention in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
of different classes of priests who performed different duties 
at sacrifices. The Adhvaryus were entrusted with the material 
performance of the sacrifice. They measured the ground, 
built the altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood 
and water, and immolated animals. The Udgdéris, on the other 
hand, were entrusted with the duty of singing, as according 
to ancient custom some parts of the sacrifice had to be accom- 
panied by songs. The Hotrzs had to recite hymns, And last- 
ly, the Brahmans presided at sacrifices over all the rest. 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Brahman nor the 
Hotri required any special manual. For the Brahman was re- 
quired to know the entire ceremonial to be able to superintend 
the performance of the sacrifice, to advise the other priests 
on doubtful points, and to correct their mistakes, The Hotri 
too had simply to recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, he did not require any separate compilation. But the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and the Udgatri required special train- 
ing. Special sacrificial formulas must have existed forthe former, 
and a stock of the Rig-Veda hymns, set to music, must have 
also existed for the latter in the Rig-Veda period, for we find 
the names Yazus and Saman in the Rig-Veda hymns, These 
formulas and chants were, however, separately collected and 
compiled at a later age, and in the Bréhmana period; and 
these separate compilations, in the shape which they last took, 
are the Yajur-Veda and the Sédma-Veda as we have them now. 
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No name has been handed down to us as the compiler of the 
Sima-Veda. It has come down to us in two Sékhéds or recen- 
sions, one of which belongs to the school of the Ranayantyas, 
and the other to that of the Kauthumas. The two recensions 
differ but little from each other. The Sama-Veda Sanhita is 
divided into two parts, vzz., the Archika and the Staubhika. The 
Archika again consists of the Geya Gana and the Aranya Gana, 
or the forest songs. The Staubhika similarly consists of the 
Uhagana and the Uhyagana. Professor Benfey has pointed 
out, what Dr. Stevenson previously suspected, that all the verses 
of the Sama-Veda, with the exception of a few, are to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, and it is supposed that these few verses too 
must have been contained in some other recension of the Rig- 
Veda now lost to us. It is quite clear therefore that the SAma- 
Veda is only a selection from the Rig-Veda, set to music for a 
special purpose, and for the present historical enquiry, therefore, 
this Veda will be found of little value. 

Dr. H. H. Wilson first published an edition and a translation 
of the S&ma-Veda by Dr. Stevenson in 1842-43. Professor 
Benfey’s more valuable and critical edition, with a German tran- 
slation, appeared in 1848. But the most valuable edition, because 
containing the commentary of Sayana, has been published by the 
worthy Pundit Satyavrata Samasramin in the Bibliotheca Indica 
since 1871. The edition is now complete, and the Pundit is 
engaged now in giving us a Bengali translation of it. 

Of the compilers of the Yajur-Veda, we have some informa- 
tion. The more ancient or Black Yajur-Veda is called the Tait- 
tirtya Sanhita, from Tittiri, who probably compiled or promul- 
sated it in its present shape. We know of three recensions of 
this work, The Taittiriya recension properly so-called, belongs 
to the school of Apastamba, and is divided into seven Ashtakas. 
Of the Atreya recension, little is known except the Anukramani, 
which is still extant. The third recension is called Kathaka, 
which belongs to the school of the Charakas, and differs consi- 
derably from the Taittiriya recension. In the Anukramani of 
the Atreya recension, spoken of above, we are told that the Veda 
was handed down by Vaisampayana to Yaska Paingi, by Yaska 
to Tittiri, by Tittiri to Ukha, and by Ukhato Atreya. This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the Yajur- 
Veda was not the first recension. 

An edition of the Black Yajur-Veda with Sayana’s Commen- 
tary has, since many years past, been in the course of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, Pundit Mahesa Chandra Nydyaratna, 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is at present engaged 
in the work, 

We have still moré reliable information with regard to the 
more recent White Yajur-Veda, It is called the Vajasaney 
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Sanhita, from Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, the compiler or pro- 
mulgator of that Veda. YaAjnavalkya held the influential 
position of Chief Priest in the court of Janaka, King of the 
Videhas, and the promulgation of this new Veda proceeded 
probably from the court of that learned king. 

There is a striking difference in arrangement between the 
White Yajur-Veda andthe Black Yajur-Veda. In the latter, 
the sacrificial formulas are followed by dogmatic explanations, 
and by accounts of ceremonials belonging to them, In the 
former, the formulas only find place in the Sanhita, the ex- 
planation and the ritual being assigned to the Brahmana. It is 
not improbable, as has been supposed, that it was to improve 
the old arrangement, and to separate the exegetic matter 
from the formulas, that Yajnavalkya, of the court of Janaka, 
founded the new school known as the VA&jasaneyins, and that 
their labors resulted in a new (Vajasaneyi) Sanhit& and an 
entirely separate (Satapatha) Brahmana. 

The White Yajur-Veda has come down to us in two recen- 
sions, the Madhyandina and the Kdanva, which generally 
always agree with each other in their Riks or verses, and differ 
only in the Yajus portions or prose formulas. Although the 
promulgation of the White Yajur-Veda is ascribed to YAjnaval- 
kya, a glance at its contents will show that it is not the compi- 
lation of any one man or even of one age. Of its 40 chapters, 
only the first 18 are cited in full and explained in due order in 
the first nine books of the Satapatha Brahmana; and it is the 
formulas of these 18 chapters only which are found in the 
older Black Yajur-Veda. These 18 chapters then are the 
oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and may have 
been compiled or promulgated by YdAajnavalkya Vajasaneya. 
The next 7 chapters are very likely a later addition. The 
remaining 15 chapters are undoubtedly a still later addition, 
and are expressly called Parisishta or Khila, z.¢., supplement. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the White 
Yajur-Veda. Chapters 1 and 2 relate to New and Full- 
moon sacrifice; chapter 3 to morning and evening Fire sacri- 
fice, &c ; chapters 4 to 8 to Soma sacrifice ; chapters 9 and 10 
to modifications of the same; and chapters 11 to 18 relate to 
the construction of altars and fires. We have seen that this 
is the oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and the 
formulas contained in these chapters are found in the Black 
Yajur-Veda also. Chapters 19 to 21 relate to the Sautra- 
mani ceremony, intended originally to expiate the effects of 
-over-indulgence in Soma; and chapters 22 to 25 relate to the 
horse-sacrifice, This forms the second portion of the Sanhita. 
Chapters 26 to 29 relate to sacrifices already described in the 
previous chapters; and chapters 30 to 39 mostly relate to 
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entirely new sacrifices unknown to the earlier portions of the 
Veda, like human sacrifice and universal sacrifice, Chapter 
4o is an’ Upanishad known as Vajasaneyi or Isa, 

Professor Weber of Berlin first published an edition of the 
White Yajur-Veda in both recensions in 1849-52; but the 
commentary of Mahidhara, which he published with it, was 
incomplete. Pundit Satyavrata Samasramin has since pub- 
lished the Madhyandina recension of the Sanhita, with the com- 
mentary of Mahidhara, and a Bengali translation of the work, 

Of the Atharva-Veda we need only repeat what we stated 
before, that it was not generally recognised as a Veda till long 
after the period of which we are speaking, though a class of 
literature, known as the Atharvangiras, was growing up during 
the Brahmana period, and is alluded to zw the later portions of 
some of the Brahmanas, Throughout the Brahmana period, 
and throughout the Sdtra period which followed, and even 
later on, in the Manu Sanhité.and other metrical codes, 
three Vedas are generally recognised. And although the 
claims of the Atharvan were sometimes put forward, still. the 
work was not generally recognised asa fourth Veda ill the 
commencement of the Pauranik period. Hundreds of passages 
recognising three Vedas only could be cited from the literature 
of the Brahmana period, but we are unable to make room for 
such passages. We will only refer our readers to a few pas- 
sages, vzz,: Aitareya Brahmana V, 5.32; Satapatha Brahmana 
IV,6,7; Aitareya Aranyaka III, 2,3; Brihadaranyaka Upa- 
nishad I, 5 ;and Chhandogya Upanishad III and VII, where, 
after the three Vedas are named, Ath4rvangiras is classed with 
Itihasa, It is only in the Brahmanasand Upanishads of the 
Atharva-Veda itself that we find a uniform recognition of this 
work as.a Veda. For instance, it is the principal object of the 
Gopatha Brahmana to show the necessity of four Vedas. A 
carriage, we are told, does not proceed with less than four 
wheels, an animal cannot walk with less than four feet, nor 
can sacrifice be perfect with less than four Vedas!. Such special 
pleading only proves that the fourth Veda was not yet recog- 
nised generally, even in the comparatively recent times when 
the Gopatha Brahmana was composed. 

An excellent edition of the Atharva-Veda has been published 
by Roth and Whitney. The Veda is divided into 20 books, 
and principally consists of formulas intended to protect men 
against the baneful influences of divine powers, against diseases, 
noxious animals, and curses of enemies. It also contains 
invocations for good luck in journeys, in gaiming, &e. These 
hymns resemble similar hymns in the last book of the Rig-Veda; 
only as Professor ‘Webér*has. pointed out, in the Rig-Veda 
they are. apparently . additions made ‘at the time .of. :the 
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compilation, while in the Atharva-Veda they are the natural 
utterance of the present. 

We must now hasten to an account of those compositions, 
after which the period of which we are speaking has been 
named, viz, the Brdhimanas. We have seen that in the 
Black Yajur-Veda the texts are, as a rule, followed by their 
dogmatic explanations. These explanations were supposed 
to elucidate the texts, and to explain their hidden meanings, 
and they contained the speculations of generations of priests, 

A single discourse of this kind was called a Brahmana ; and 
in later times collections or digests of such discourses were 
called Brahmanas, 

The Rig-Veda has two Brahmanas, vz., the Aitareya and 
the Kaushi taki. The composition of the former is attributed 
to Mahiddsa Aitareya, son of Itaré, one of the many wives 
of a Rishi, The story is given by Sdayanain his introduction 
to the Aitareya Brahmana. In the Kanshitaki Brahmana, 
on the other hand, special regard is paid to the sage Kaushi- 
taka, whose authority is considered to be final. For the rest, 
these two Brahmanas seem to be only two recensions of the 
same work, used by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitakins, 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many respects, 
except that the last ten chapters of the Aitareya are not found 
in the Kanshitaki, and belong probably toa later age. The 
Aitareya Brahmana has been edited and translated by Dr. 
Martin Haug, 1863. Our extracts in this paper will be gener- 
ally from Haug’s translation. 

The Sama-Veda has the Tandya or Panchavinsa Brahmana, 
the Sadvinsa Brfhmana, and the better known Chhandogya 
Brahmana, Tandya seems to be the name of a teacher, 
and is quoted in later works. The T&andya Brahmana has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Black Yajur-Veda or Taittiriya Sanhita has its Taittiriya 
Brahmana, which has been published with Sayana’s Commen- 
tary in the Bibliotheca Indica by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra. 

The White Yajur-Veda or Vaja Saneyi Sanhita has its volumi- 
nous Satapatha Brahmana, which exists both in the Mdadhy- 
andina and Ka4nva recensions, and was published by Professor 
Weber of Berlin, and of which atranslation has been commenced 
by Professor Eggling. Our extracts from this work will generally 
be from this translation. We have already stated that the 
Satapatha Brahmana is attributed to Y4jnavalkya, though 
it is more likely the handiwork of the school he founded, as he 
is often quoted in the work. Nor does the work belong entirely 
to one school or to one age, On the contrary, as in the case of 
the White Yajur-Veda Sanhita, so ia the case of its Brahmana, 
there are reasons to think that the work belongs to different 
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periods. The first 18 chapters of the Sanhit& are the oldest 
part of the work, and the first nine books of the BrAhmana, which 
comment on these 18 chapters, are the oldest part of the 
Brahmana. These nine books contain 60 chapters, and were 
called Shashti Patha in the time of Patanjali, as Professor Weber 
has pointed out. The remaning five books with their forty 
chapters are of later date than the first nine books. It has also 
been noticed that even in the first nine books Yajnavalkya is not 
always quoted as the final authority. His opinions are authori- 
tative in the first five books, while the remaining four quote 
Sindilya. The two lines of teachers meet in their common 
successor Sanjiviputra (named after his mother according to 
the custom of the times), and it is supposed that Sanjiviputra 
reconciled the two schools, and finally adjusted the first nine 
books. Thus this famous Brahmana is not the work of one man 
or of one age. It seems to have been first started by the school 
of Y4jnavalkya, and the work of that school appears to have 
been combined with the work of the school of Sandilya ; and to 
the nine books thus formed, five more books were added at a 
later age, | 

The Atharva-Veda has its Gopatha Brahmana, a comparative- 
ly recent production, the contents of which are a medley 
derived, to a large extent, from other sources, It has been 
published with an English translation in the Bibliotheca Indica 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, 

Next after the Brahmanas come the Avanyakas, which may, 
indeed, be considered as the last portions of the Brahmanas, 
They are socalled, as Sayana informs us, because they had 
to be read in the forest, while the Brahmanas were for use in 
sacrifices performed by householders in villages and towns. 
We scarcely meet with any allusions to retirement in forests 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and forest life and retirement 
are undoubtedly a far later institution than sacrifices in the 
householder’s own fireside. 

The Rig-Veda has its Kaushitaki Aranyaka and _ its 
Aitareya Aranyaka, the ‘latter of which has been published 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mahi- 
dasa Aitareya is the reputed author of this work, and is fre- 
quently quoted in it. The Black Yajur-Veda has its Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, which has been similarly published in the Biliotheca 
Indica. The last book of the Satapatha Brahmana is called its 
Aranyaka, and is published with the Bréahmana by Professor 
Weber as stated above. The Sama-Veda and the Atharva- 
Veda have no Aranyakas. 

What gives these Aranyakas a special importance, however, 
is that they are the proper depositories of those celebrated 
religious speculations known as the Uanishads.. We have 
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seen that one Upanishad is found in the- body of the White. 
Yajur-Veda Sanhita, and another, the Brihadaranyaka, forms the 
last half of the last book of the Satapatha Brahmana. The 
Aranyakas, however, are the proper places where the Upani- 
shads are generally found. The Upanishads which are the best 
known, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the Aitareya 
and the Kaushitaki, found in the Aranyakas of those names, 
and belonging to the Rig-Veda; the Chhandogya and the Tala- 
vakira (or Kena) belonging to the Sima-Veda; the Véaja- 
saneyi (or Isa) and the Brihadaéranyaka belonging to the 
White Yajur-Veda, and the Taittiriyaka belonging to the Black 
Yajur-Veda. The Katha too is said to belong to the the Black 
Yajur-Veda but more probably belongs to the Atharva-Veda, 
together with the Mundaka and the Prasna, These ten, together 
with the Svetasvatara, which is undoubtedly more recent, are 
the eleven “classical Upanishads” as Max Miller calls them, 
to which Sankarachfrya principally appeals as his great com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Siatras. But once after the Upanishads 
had come to be considered sacred and authoritative works, new 
compositions of the class began to be added until the total 
number reaches 170 or more. These later Upanishads, which 
are generally known as the Atharva Upanishads, come 
down as far as the Pauranik times, and, as Professer Weber 
points out, “enter the lists in behalf of sectarian views,” in- 
stead of being devoted toan enquiry into the nature of Brah- 
mah or the Supreme Spirit, like the old Upanishads. We shall 
have, therefore, no occasion to refer to these later Upanishads 
in our present paper. 

The Upanishads were translated into Persian by Dara, the 
son of Shah Jehan, three years before he was murdered by 
his brother Aurungzebe. The Persian translation was ren- 
dered into French and into Latin by Anquetil Duperron, and 
the Latin translation was published in Europe in 1801 and 
1802. Raja Ram Mohan Roy then began his labors and 
translated the Kena, Isa, Prasna, and Mundaka Upanishads 
into English. Since then the Aitareya and the _ Brihad- 
Aranyaka have been translated by Roer, the Kaushitaki by 
Cowell, and the Chhandogya by Rajendra Lala Mitra, All the 
eleven classical Upanishads have since been again rendered 
into English by Max Miillerin his valuable series, called the 
Sacred Books of the East. Our extracts will generally be from 
his translation as being the latest. | 

With the Upanishads the Brahmana period ends, and the so- 
called revealed literature of India ends also; the period of Sitra 
literatute then commences. Other classes of works, besides 
those named herein, undoubtedly existed in the Brahmana 
period, .but. have now been_lost to us, or more frequently 
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replaced by newer works, A fragment only of the vast literatute 
of the Brahmana period has come down to us, and the principal 
works which remain have been detailed above. 


IT,—Kings and States. 


Janaka, King of the Videhas, is probably the most prominent 
figure in the history of the Brahmana period in India! That 
monarch had not only established his power in the farthest 
confines of the Aryan dominions in India, but he gathered 
round. him the most learned men of his time ; he entered into 
discussions with them, and instructed them in holy truths about 
the Universal Being. It is this that has surrounded the name 
of Janaka with undying glory. King Ajatasatru. of the 
Kashis, himself a learned man and a most renowned patron 
of learning, exclaimed in despair, “ Verily, all people run away, 
saying, Janaka is our patron!” (Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 

he is Phas that we do not hear any more in the Brahmana 
period of the seven rivers of the Panjab, whose banks were the 
first homes of the Hindus, Colonists generally give indications 
of greater vigour than their brethren in the mother-country, 
and we can therefore easily comprehend how the eastern colo- 
nies of the Hindu world ieft the ancient land of the seven 
rivers far behind in learning and in progress. In matters of 
religion, too, the Panjab Hindus still clung. to the old and 
purer form of Vedic religion, while Bréhmanism, in its severest 
and ‘strictest form, was gradually developed: on the banks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries, 

Long centuries must have elapsed from the time of Sudas’s 
battling with the black aborigines on the banks of the Indus, 
to the time of Janaka, firmly established on the very confines 
of Bengal. River after river was gradually crossed, forest after 
forest slowly explored, state after state was conquered, annexed, 
inhabited, and -Braminised in the onward march towards 
the East, 

The history of the interminable struggles and conquests of the 
Aryans and .the gradual-development of the Hindu power and 
the Hindu religion over the whole of Northern India is lost 
tous ; we see only. its commencment in the Rig-Veda, and 
its final result in the Brahmana literature that has been 
preserved to us. Some recollections only of the march from 
a West appear here and there in the Brahmanas in the ores 
egends! 

“The eastern march of the Hindus is alluded to in a passage 
in the Satapatha Bréhmana, to which attention was first called 
by Professor Weber. 


“to, Mathava the Videgha carried Agni VaisvAénara_ in 
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his mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahfigana was his family 
priest. When addressed (by the latter) he made no answer, 
fearing lest Agni might fall from his mouth. 

“13. Still he did not answer. (The priest continued): ‘ Thee 
O butter sprinkled one, we invoke! (Rjg-Veda-V, 26, 2.) So 
much he uttered, when, at the very mentioning of butter, Agni 
Vaisvanara flashed forth from the king’s mouth; he was 
unable to hold him back; he issued from his mouth and fell 
down on this earth. 

“Mathava the Videgha was at that time on the (river) 
Sarasvati. He (Agni) thence went burning along this earth 
towards the east; and Gotama R&éhfigana and the Videgha 
Madhava followed after him as he was burning along, He 
burnt over (dried up) all these rivers, Now that (river) which 
is called Sadaniré * flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain: that one he did not burn over. That one the 
Brahmans did not cross in former times, thinking, it has not 
been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“15. Now a days, however, there are many Brféhmans to the 
east of it. At that time it (the land east of the Sadanira) was 
very uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been tasted 
by Agni Vaisv&nara. 

“17. Mathava the Videgha then said (to Agni), “ Where am 
I to abide?” “To the east of this (river) be thy abode!” 
said he. Even now this river forms the boundary of the 
Koshalas and Videhas ; for these are the Mathavas (or descen- 
dants of Mathava,) ”—Sathapata Brahmana, I, 4, I. 

Here then we have an account, in a legendary form, of the 
gradual march of the colonists from the banks of the Sarasvati 
eastwards, until they crossed the Gunduck and founded the 
kingdom of the Videhas close to the kingdom of the Koshalas. 

But still more interesting and valuable for our purposes 
are the detailed accounts of the country then known to the 
Hindus, such as we now and then come across in the Brahmana 
literature. Such, for instance, is the account given in Aitareya 
Brakmana VIII, 14. 

“The Vasavas then inaugurated him (Indra) in the eastern 
direction during thirty-one days by these three Rik verses, 
the Yajus verse, and the great words (all just mentioned), for 
the sake of obtaining universal sovereignty. Hence all kings 
of eastern nations are inaugurated to universal sovereignty and 
called Samrdy, t.e., universal sovereign, after this precedent made 
once by the gods. 

“Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern region 
during thirty-one days, with the three Rik verses, the Yajus, 





* Supposed to be the Gunduck, 
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and the great words (just mentioned),- for obtaining enjoy- 
ment of pleasures, Hence all kings of living creatures 
(chiefly beasts) * in the southern region, are inaugurated for the 
enjoyment (of pleasures) and called Bhoa, 2.2, the enjoyer. 

“Then the divine Adityas inaugurated him in the western 
region during thirty-one days, with those three Rik verses, 
that Yajus verse, and those great words for obtaining inde- 
pendent rule. Hence all kings of the Michyas and Apdchyas 
in the western countries? are inaugurated to independent rule, 
and called ‘ independent rulers.’ { 

‘Then the Visvedevah inaugurated him during thirty-one 
days inthe northern region by those three Rik verses, &c., 
for distinguished rule. Hence all.people living in northern 
countries beyond the Himalaya, such asthe Uttara Kurus, 
Uttara Madras, are inaugurated for living without a king ( Vai- 
vréjyam), and called Viraj, 2. e., without king. 

“Then the divine Sadhyas and Aptyas inaugurated Indra 
during thirty-one days in the middle region, which is a firmly 
established footing’ (the immovable centre) to the kingship 
(Rajya). Hence the kings of the Kuru Panchdlas with the 
Vasas and Usinaras are inaugurated to kingship and called 
Kings (Raja.)” 

This’ passage shows us at one glance the whole of the 
Hindu world as it existed in the Brahmana period. To the 
farthest east lived the Videhas and the Kasis and the Koshalas 
as we have seen before, and those newest and youngest of 
the Hindu colonists excelled in learning and reputation their 
elder brethren in the west. Their kings, Janaka and Ajata- 
satru and others, took the proud title of Samrdj, and worthi- 
ly maintained their dignity by their learning and their prowess, 

The vast forests of the south were yet unexplored, and were 
peopled by aborignies, whom the author contemptuously 
styles Satvas, t. é., livings creatures scarcely human beings. 

But we note that the kingdoms in this direction already 
went by the name of Bhaja (however fanciful the derivation 
which the author gives of the word), and Soa in later times 
was the name of the same regions near Malwa and the 
Vindyas. § 

The states and tribes who lived in the Panjab, and who had 
first sent colonies to the far east, had almost ceased to take an 





* Satvdndm is the word in the original. 

1. Pratichydm is the word in the original. 

t Svarét is the word in the original, whence Sauréshtra and Surat. 

§ The Aitareya Brahmana gives in another place (VII, 18), the names of 
certain degraded barbarous tribes, and among them that of the Andhras. 
We shall see that in the Sfiitra period, the Andhras rose to be a great civi- 
lized Hindu power in Southern India. 
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active share in the politics of the new Hindu world. They 
scarcely adopted the social and religious changes which were 
inaugurated among the eastern nations ; they gave no indica- 
tions of the learning and progress by which the eastern tribes 
rapidly distinguished themselves; and it is probable they 
still clung to some modification of the old Vedic religion, 
while their eastern brethren were first drifting into Brahmanism, 
These western nations in the Panjab or farther south are called 
Nichyas and Apdchyas, and their rulers had the significant name 
of Svardt, or independent rulers. We do not know whether 
this alludes to their political independence, or rather want of 
connexion with the other Hindu kingdoms, or their social 
disagreement with the ways into which the eastern uations were 
fast drifting. 

On the north the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras and 
other tribes lived—beyond the Himalaya we are told—but 
which probably means beyond the lower ranges and among 
the valleys of the Himalayas. 

To the present day these men live in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king; and it is no 
wonder in the ancient times they should be known as peoples 
without kings. 

And then, in the very centreof the Hindu world, along 
the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes. of the 
Kurus and the Panchdlas, and the less known tribes, the 
Vasas and the Usinaras. In learning, in prowess, in reputation, 
the Kurus and the Panchalas, whose capitals were near the 
sites of modern Delhi and Kanouj, respectively, yielded to 
none ; many of the Bréahmanas and Upanishads were composed 
among them—all allude to them. No wonder when these 
two powerful tribes fell out and fought with each other, the 
whole Hindu world shook to its foundations, and the event 
is immortalized in the great National Epic of the Hindus, as 
we shall see further on. 

Such, then, was the Hindu world of the Brihmana period. 
The Himalayas and the Vindhyas bounded this world to 
the north and to the south; the ancient landof the “seven 
rivers” bounded it to the west; and in the east it extended 
to the confines of Bengal, which province was not yet colonised, 
or at least not properly included among the States forming 
the great Hindu confederation. In a passage in the Atharva- 
Veda, referred to by Professor Weber, special and hostile 
notice is taken of the Angas and Magadhas in the east, as 
well as the Gandhfris, Majavants, Sfidras, Mahavrishas, and 
Valhikas in the north-west. The Hindu region was, therefore 
apparently shut in among these tribes. In the Mah&bharata 
too, as we have the work now,. we find that Jarasandha, 
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the powerful king of Magadha, kept 97 princes in con- 
finement, and Bhima killed him and released the captive 
kings. Ifthere is any historic truth in this story, it prob- 
ably indicates the hostility of that powerful kingdom against 
the polished Aryan kingdoms of the Kuru-Panchilas, 

And this brings us to the subject of the Kuru-Panchala 
war, the great war which marks an epoch in Indian history, 
aid forms the subject of the Epic of India. As we have said 
before, we find frequent mention of the Kuru-Panchalas in 
the literature of the Brahmana period. The Kurus appear 
originally to have come from the north, and in Aitareya 
Brahmana, as we have seen before, Uttara Kurus, together 
with the Uttara Madras, are said to dwell beyond the Himalaya. 
Professor Zimmer supposes that at the time of the Rig-Veda 
hymns the allied tribes of Kuru-Panchalas, then known as 
Kuru-Krivis, may have lived in the valleys of Kashmir. 
However that may be, during the period that we are speaking 
of, the Kurus occupied the districts between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and had their capital near modern Delhi, 
and the Panchalas bordered on them towards the south-east, 
and the site of the Panchala capital has been identified with 
modern Kanouj, 

In the early portions of the Satapatha Brahmana, we find 
the Kurus and the Panchalas living in perfect peace. But 
there is a passage in the 13th Book of the same Brahmana 
in which Bharata, the son of Duhshanta and Sakuntala, 
Dhritarashtra, the king of the Kashis and Janamejaya Parikshita, 
and his three brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srautasena 
are named, and these last are absolved by a horse-sacrifice from 
all guilt, all Brahmahatyéd. Again, inthe 14th Book we 
find an account of a discussion between Yajnavalkya and his 
rivals in Janaka’s Court, and one of the questions put to 
Yajnavalkya by one of his rivals is,“ Whither have the 
Parikshitus gone ?” and Vdjnavalkya answers,“ Thither where 
all Asvamedhd sacrificers go. 

Professor Weber's remarks on these passages are worthy 
of reflection. He says:“The P&arikshitas must at that time 
have been altogether extinct. Yet their life and end must 
have been still fresh in the memory of the people, anda 
subject of general curiosity. It almost seems as though their 
suilt, then Brakmahatyd, had been too great for the people to 
believe that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices, were 
they ever so holy.”—Indian Literature (Translation), p. 126. 

On the whole, therefore, Professor Weber adopts Lassen's view 
that there was a destructive conflict between the Kurus and 
the Panchalas which led to their mutual annihilation, and 
that this feud is the leading and central fact round which the 
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stories of the Mahabharata have since grown. Professor Weber 
further maintains that this war must have taken place in the 
Brahmana period, after the Satapatha Brahmana had been 
commenced, and before the final books of that work were 
written. For in the earlier books of the Brahmana, “ we find 
the Kurus and the Panchdalas still in full prosperity, and also 
united in the closest bonds of friendship as one people. Con- 
sequently this internecine strife cannot have taken place, 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Brahmana, we 
find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation and the fall. of 
Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena 
and Srautasena, and of the whole family of the Parikshitas, 
apparently still fresh in the memory of the people and discussed 
as a subject of controversy.”—Indian Literature (Translation), 
Pp. 135. 

Without venturing to express an opinion on the passage 
already quoted, and the inferences drawn from them by Lassen 
and Weber, we think there can be very little doubt that there 
was a destructive war between the Kurus and the Panchalas, 
There can be as little doubt that this war was the subject of the 
Mahabharata in its original shape, and that this original 
Mahabharata «as composed shortly after the war, probably 
within the Brahmana period. The name of Mahabharata 
occurs in Asvalayana’s Grihya Siitras, and scholars like Max 
Miiller, Goldstiicker and Weber, agree in maintaining that the 
original Mahabharata existed in Asval4yana’s time, 2. @, in 
the Siatra period which immediately followed the Brahmana 
period. 

What a historical treasure, what an invaluable record of the 
manners and customs and annals of the Brahmana period we 
have lost in that original Epic of India! Where is the Indian 
historian who will not willingly sacrifice one-half of the 
voluminous later literature of the Pauranik period to get this 
single work back again in its integrity ? But this may not be. 
Every later poet and editor has contributed his mite towards. 
enlarging, altering, and distorting the ancient Epic ; every new 
sect has been careful to incorporate its new-fangled tenets 
in this national work, and Krishna-worship, which is of later 
origin, has been bodily transplanted into the ancient narrative 
of the Kuru-Panchala war ! 

But even in the distorted Mahabharata that we have in the 
present day, the theme of the poem is still the war between 
the Kurus and the Panchalas, though the Panchalas appear. 
only as the allies of the heroes of the war, anda daughter of the 
Panchala house in their wife. 

Everything else in the ancient Epic has been changed 
since, -The geography of the modern Mahabharata is not 
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the geography of the Brahmana period. For in the modern 
Mahabharata, Sahadeva proceeds southwards as far as Mysore 
and Ceylon ; and it is needless to remark that these countries 
were unknown to the Hindus in the Brahmana period. Then, 
again, Arjuna, the hero of the modern Epic, is in the Satapatha 
Brahmana still a name of Indra, and Indra’s combats with the 
rain-cloud have been transformed and mixed up with the facts of 
a historical war ! Janamejaya, in the modern Epic, isthe great 
grandson of Arjuna. In the Satapatha Brahmana, which is 
contemporaneous with the real war, Janamejayais the brother 
of Bhimasena, and is himself stained with the guilt of the war. 
And lastly, the Pandavas in the modern Epic are the cousins of 
the Kurus, while the Pandavas are not even mentioned by 
name in contemporaneous accounts ; the War was between the 
Kurus and the Panchalas. Draupadi and her five husbands are 
a myth pure and simple !* 

And yet, though the great Epichas been mangled and disfi- 
sured by later writers down to the Pauranik period, it is never- 
theless not without historical value, even for the Brahmana 
period. The framework of the Epic belongs to.the Brahmana 
period ; the society and manners it describes*are in the main 
those of the Brahmana period and not of the Pauranik period, 
The glimpses of life with which it presents us are invaluable, 
and we see how in the long past, three thousand year ago, 
the Videhas and the Kurus and the Panchalas, those great 
and heroic tribes of ancient India, lived and fought and 
worshipped their gods. We find a society far more polished 
and civilised than the rude society which existed in Greece 
a few centuries later, of which Homer has given us a graphic 
and faithful picture. We learn that the courts of great kings 
were frequented by learned men and wise men, by brave men 
and by renowned warriors, Learning was not yet the mono- 
poly of the Brahmans. Young princes of royal houses were 
trained in the Vedas,and also in arms. They learnt archery 
and riding and driving the war-car, and they learnt also the 
forming of those phalanxes or “squares” which were so useful 
in war. In these martial exercises the young princes vied with 
each other, and often imbibed those feelings of jealousy, or 
even hatred, which deepened with advancing years, and broke 
out into open rupture when they ascended the throne. 





* In the modern epic, Draupadi, daughter of the King of the Panchalas, is the 
wife of the five Pandavas, the heroes of the war. We know enough of the 
manners of the polished court of the Parchalas to be able to assert that the King 
of that tribe would not have given his daughter to five husband's to save his empire 
or even his head! .Sdme-writers believe the Pandavas were a separate tribe who 
may have helped the Panchdalas in their war. If so, the story of Draupadi, may 
only be a metaphor, representing the alliance of this tribe with the Panchalas. 
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Ladieshad separate apartments of their own, but were not 
kept in seclusion or confinement; they came out in public 
on state occasions; they witnessed tournaments among rival 
princes ; they attended great sacrifices; and they had their 
proper influence in society and even in politics. Girls were 
married at an advanced age, and often the fame of a princess’s 
beauty had spread over all the land before she was wedded. 
When rival claimants appeared for her hand, her father often 
held the Svayamvara, Princes were invited from all parts of 
the Hiudu world, and sat in the assembly hall, and the bride 
went with the garland in her hand and gave it to him to whom 
she gave her hand and her heart. Jealousies among the martial 
princes in such assemblies often broke out in open war, and all 
the prowess and all the tact of the bride’s father was sometimes 
scarcely equal to allay such disputes. | 

Among the vices of kings, gambling was one of the worst, 
and villages and towns and kingdoms were often staked and lost 
on the fall of the dice. This, again, was another fruitful source 
of war. The king who lost his kingdom thus soon found a 
a reason to claim it again, and soon found allies among the 
martial kings of the surrounding country to support his claims, 
Bloody wars ensued. Dashing warriors distinguished themselves 
in these wars by breaking through the enemies ranks in their war- 
cars, until retreat was cut off and they were killed; skilful archers 
distinguished themselves by their unerring aim; powerful 
men wielded the more primitive club or mace; while wise 
generals, grown grey over the science of war, formed those 
impenetrable “ squares” which spread their fame all over the land. 

By such wars some great king established his supremacy 
over his neighbours, He then performed the great horse-sacri- 
fice as the crowning act which established his supremacy. The 
horse was let loose with a small guard, to wander as it willed 
for the period of a year. If any king dared to restrain it, war 
followed ; but if it came back, unrestrained after a year, the 
king invited all his neighbours to a great sacrifice, which was 
performed according to the rituals of the day. The queen 
was a principal performer in the horse-sacrifice, and had to 
go through some revolting ceremonies ; but these were probably 
done emblematically. There is no doubt from the passage, 
quoted from the Satapatha Brahmana, that Janamejaya Par- 
ikshita conquered his enemies and killed Brahman warriors 
also at a great war, and then he performed the great horse- 
sacrifice as an expiation of his guilt, and also as a crowning act 
of prowess. Such are the glimpses of life in courts and on 
the battle field that we get from the wreck of our ancient 
Epic; and however much the main story may have been 
changed, these accounts are true and historic accounts of the 
manners of the Brélmana period. : 
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We have seen that the Mahabharata is mentioned by Asva- 
lAyana, and must have existed therefore as a collected work 
in the Sdtra period. We cannot say the same of the Ramayana, 
for the name.of this work does not appear in the pre-Budhistic 
literature of India. The subject of the Ramayana is again the 
conquest of Ceylon by the Aryans; and this conquest, as we 
shall see hereafter, took place in the Sitra period. Our remarks 
about the Raméyana therefore will be found in our account of 
the Sitra period. 

We have alluded to horse-sacrifices performed by great kings 
after their wars and conquests. We will conclude this section 
of our paper with a few quotations about the ceremony of 
coronation :— 

“He spreads the tiger skin on the throne in such a manner 
that the hairs come outside and that part which covered the 
neck is turned eastward. For the tiger is the kshattra (royal 
power) of the beasts in the forests. The kshattra is the royal 
prince; by means of this kshattra, the king makes his kshattra 
(royal power) prosper. The king, when taking his seat on the 
throne, approaches it from behind, turning his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right knee touches 
the earth, and, holding the throne with his hands, prays over it 
the following mantra :— 

“ May Agniascend thee, O throne, with the Gayatri Metre, &c. 

* * * * * 


“ They now put the branch of the udambara tree on the head 
of the kshattriya, and pour the liquids (which are in the large 
ladle) on it. (When doing so) the priest repeats the following 
mantras :— 

‘With these waters which are happy, which cure every 
thing, increase the royal power, and hold up the royal power, the 
immortal Prajapati sprinkled Indra, Soma the king, Varuna, 
Yama, Manu, with the same sprinkle I thee! Be the ruler 
over kings in this world. Thy illustrious mother bore thee as 
the great universal ruler over men; the blessed mother has 
borne thee, &c. 

* * * * * * 

“ Now he gives unto his hand a goblet of spirituous liquor, 
under the recital of the verse Svadishthay&: madishthaya, &c. 
(9,1,1), 2. @, Purify O Soma! with thy sweetest, most exhilirating 
drops (the sacrificer), thou who art squeezed for Indra to be 
drunk by him. After having put the spirituous liquor into his 
hand, the priest repeats a propitiatory mantra, &e, 

* * 


* 
“He now descends (from the throne seat) facing the branch 


of the udambara treé.—” Aitareya Brahmana VIII, 6 to 9, 
We are then told that with this ceremony priests invested 
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a number of kings whose names are already known to us. Tura, 
the son of Kavasha, thus inaugurated Janamejaya, the son of 
Parikshit ;“ Thence Janamejaya went everywhere, conquering the 
earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse.” Parvata 
and Narada thus invested Yudhamsraushti, the son of Ugrasena. 
Vasishtha invested Sudas, the great conqueror, in the Rig-Veda 
hymns; and Dirghatamas invested Bharata, the son of Duh- 
shanta, with this ceremony. 

We have also an excellent account of the coronation rite 
in the Vaja saneyi-Sanhita, from which we quote a remarkable 
passage in which the priest blesses the newly crowned king :— 
“May God who rules the world bestow.on you the power to rule 
your subjects. May Fire, worshipped by householders, bestow, 
on you supremacy over the householders, May Soma, the lord 
of trees, bestow.on you supremacy over forests, May Vrihas- 
pati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy in speech, 
May Indra, the highest among gods, bestow on you the highest 
supremacy. May Rudra, the cherisher of animals, bestow on 
you supremacy over animals, May Mitra, who is truth, make you 
supreme in truth. May Varuna, aie cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme in holy seks PSX, 39. 

In an address to the people which follows, the priest tells 
them, “ This is your king, O ye such-and- such tribes.” The 
Kanva text reads thus: “ This is your king, O ye Kurus, Oye 
Panchalas.” 

We will conclude this section with an excellent piece of advice 
which is given to kings further on, which modern rulers will) do 
well to remember: “ If thou shalt be a ruler, then from this 
day judge the strong and the weak with equal justice, resolve on 
doing good incessantly to the public, and protect the ‘country 
from all calamities.”—X, 27. 


Ill,— The position of Women—Soctal manners, laws, educa- 
tional insittutions, and the progress of learning. 


We have seen in the previous section that the absolute se- 
clusion of women was unknown in ancient India. Hindu 
women held an honored place from the dawn of Hindu civili- 
sation four thousand years ago ; they inherited and possessed 
property ; they took a share in sacrifices and religious duties ; 
they attended great assemblies on state occasions ; they openly 
frequented public thoroughfares, according to their needs, every 
day of their life; they often distinguished themselves in science 
and the learning of their times; and they even had their 
legitimate influence on politics and administration. And al- 
though they have never mixed so freely in the society of men 
as women do in modern Europe, yet absolute seclusion and 
restraint are not Hindu customs; they. were unknown in India 
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till the Mahomedan times, and are to. this day unknown in 
parts of India like the Maharashtra, where the rule of the 
Mosléms was brief. No ancierit nation held their women in 
higher honor than the Hindus ; but the Hindus have. been mis- 
judged and wronged by writers unacquainted with their 
lite;:ature, and who received their notions of the women of the 
East from Turkish and Arab customs. 

Innumerable passages could be quoted from the Brahmana 
literature showing the high esteem in which women were held, 
but we will content ourselves with only two. The first is the 
celebrated conversation between Yajnavalkya and his learned 
wife Maitreyi on the eve of his retreatment into forests :— 

“1, Now when Yajnavalkya was going to enter upon another 
state, he said: “ Maitreyi, verily Iam going away from this 
my house. Forsooth let me make a settlement between thee 
and Katyanyani.” 3 } 

“2, Maitreyi said: My lord, if this whole earth, full_ of 
wealth, belonged to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it ?” 
“ No,” replied Yajnavalkya ; “ like the life of rich people will be 
thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth?” 

“3, And Maitreyi said: “What should I do with that by 
which I do not become immortal ? What my lord knowetlh of 
immortality, tell that to me?” 

“4, Yajnavalkya replied: “ Thou who art truly dear to me, 
thou speakest dear words. Come, sit down, I will explain it to 
thee, and mark well what I say.” | 

And then he explained the principle which is so often and 
so impressively taught in the Upanishads, that the Universal Self 
dwells in the husband, in. the wife, in the sons, and in wealth, 
in the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and all the worlds, in the Devas, 
in all living creatures, yea, in all the universe.—Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. 7 

Our next quotation, which is also from the same Upanishad 
‘relates to a great assembly of learned men in the court of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas :— : 

“ Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many 
presents were offered to the priests of (the Asvamedha), 
Brahmans of the Kurus and the Panchalas had come thither, 
and Janaka wished to know which of those Brahmans was the 
best read. So he enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of 
gold) were fastened to each pair of horns. : 
“2, And Janaka spoke to them: “ Ye venerable Brahmans, 
he who among you is the wisest, let him drive away these 
cows.” Then those Bréhmana durst not, but YAajnavalkya 
said to his pupil.“ Drive them away, my dear.” He replied, 
“© glory of the Samar!” and drove them away.” : 
‘. On this the Brahmans became angry and plied the haughty 
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priest Yajnavalkya with questions, but YAjnavikya was a match 
for them all. Asvala, the Hotri priest, Jaraskarava Artabhaga, 
Bhujyu Lahydyani, Ushasta Kakrarayana, Kahola Kaushitakeya 
Uddalaka Aruni, and others plied Yajnavalkya with questions, 
but Yajnavalkya was not found wanting ; the learned men, one 
by one, held their peace. 

There was one in that great assembly—and this is a remark- 
able fact which throws light on the manners of the time—who 
was not deficient in the learning and the priestly lore of those 
times because she wasa lady. She rose in the open assembly 
and said: “O YA&jnavalkya, as the son of a warrior from the 
KAsis or Videhas might string his loosened bow, take two point- 
ed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise to battle, I have 
risen to fight thee with two questions, Answer me these ques- 
tions.” The questions were put and were answered, and GAargi 
Vachaknavi was silent. | 

As we have said before, early marriage and child-marriage 
were still unknown in the Brihamana period, and we have nu- 
merous allusions to the marriage of girls at a proper age, 
Widow marriage was not only not prohibited, but there is’ dis- 
tinct sanction for it ; and the rites which the widow had to per- 
form before she entered into the married state again are dis- 
tinctly laid down. Polygamy, however, was allowed among the 
Hindus as among many other ancient nations, but was. confined 
in India to kings and wealthy lordsasarule. Polyandry, we 
need hardly say, was unknown in Aryan India: “ For one man 
has many wives, but one wife has not many husbands at the 
same time.’—Aitareya Brahmana III, 23. | 

There is in the Satapatha Brahmana (1,8,3,6) a curious pas- 
sage prohibiting marriages among blood relations to the third or 
fourth generation:. “Hence from one and the same man spring 
both the enjoyer (the husband) and the one to be enjoyed 
(the wife) ; for now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together 
saying, in the fourth (or) third man (generation) we unite,” 
The rule of prohibition became more strict in later times, 

Women in India have ever been remarkable for their faith- 
fulness and their dutious affection towards their husbands, and 
female incontinence is comparatively rare. A certain rite is des- 
cribed in Brihadéranyaka Upanishad VI, 4, 12, by which an 
injured husband can bring down curses on his wife’s lover: 
“ Therefore let no one wish even for sport with the wife of a 
Srotriya who knows this (rite), for he who knows this is a danger- 
ous enemy.” 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, again, there is a passage (II, 5, 
2, 20), which bears a remarkable resemblance to the confession 
of Roman Catholics :— hy 

“Thereupon the Pratiprasthatri returns (to the place where 
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the sacrificer’s wife is seated). When he is about to lead the 
wife away, he asks her ‘ With whom holdest thou intercourse?’ 
Now when a woman who belongs 'to one (man) carries on in- 
tercourse with another, she undoubtedly commits (a sin) against 
Varuna. He therefore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with 
a secret pang in her mind; for when confessed, the sin becomes 
less, since it becomes truth: this is why he thus asks her. And 
whatever (connexion) she confesses not, that indeed will turn 
out injurious to the relatives.” 

As in the Rig-Veda period, the food of the people consisted 
of various kinds of grain as well as the meat of animals, In 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, VI, III, 13, ten kinds of seeds 
are mentioned, vzz., rice and barley (brihiyavés), sesamum and 
kidney beans (tilamashas), millet and panic seed (anupriyan 
gavas), wheat (godhiimas), lentils (masfiras), pulse (khalvds) 
and vetches (khalakulas.) 

In the White Yajur-Veda XVIII, 12, we have a list of 
most of these grains, beside Mudga, Nivéra, and Sy&makar, 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey and clari- 
fied butter, and so made into different kinds of cake. Milk and 
its various preparations have ever been a favorite food in India. 

Animal food was in use in the Bréhmana period, and the cow 
and the bull were often laid under requisition. In Aitareya 
Brahaman I, 15, we learn that an ox or a cow which miscarries 
is ki!led when a king or an honored guest is received. 

In the Brahmana of the Black Yajur-Veda, as Dr. Rajendra 
Lala points out, the kind and character of the cattle which 
should be slaughtered in minor sacrifices, for the gratification 
of particular divinities, are laid down in detail. Thus a dwarf 
ox is to be sacrificed to Vishnu, a drooping horned bull to Indra, 
a thick-legged cow to the wind, a barrep cow to Vishnu and 
Varuna, a black cow to Pushan, a cow having two colors to Mitra 
and Varuna, a red cow to Rudra, &., &c. Ina larger and more 
important ceremonial, like the Asvamedha, no less than 180 do- 
mestic animals, including horses, bulls, cows, goats, deer, &c., 
were sacrificed. The Same Brahmana lays down instructions 
for carving, and the Gopatha Brahmana tells us who received 
the different portions. The priests got the tongue, the neck, 
the shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c., while the master of the 
house (wisely) appropriated to himself the sirloin, and his wife 
had to content herself with the pelvis! Plentiful libations of 
the Soma beer were allowed to wash down the meat ! 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, IV, 5, second Bréhmana, we have 
a detailed account of the slaughter of a barren cow and its 
cooking. In III,.1, 2,21, of the same Brahmana, there is an 
amusing discussion aS to the propriety of eating the meat of 
an ox or a cow. The conclusion is not very definite: “Let 
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him (the priest) not eat the flesh of the cow and the ox, ” 
Nevertheless YAjnavalkya said (taking apparently a very 
practical view of the matter), “I for one eat it, provided that 
it is tender |” 

The practical YAjnavalkya could scarcely, however, have 
contemplated the wonderful effects of vegetable and animal 
diets respectively, as laid down in the following passage from the 
Brikhadaéranyaka.Upanishad (VI, 4, 17 and 18) :— 

« And if aman wishes that a learned daughter should be born 
to him, and that she should ~ live to her full age, then after 
having prepared boiled rice with sesamum and butter they (the: 
husband and wife) should both eat, being fit to have offspring. 

“And if a man wishes that a learned son should be born 

to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, that he 
should know all the Vedas, and that he should live to his full 
age, then after having prepared boiled rice with meat and 
butter, they (the husband and wife) should both eat, being fit 
to have offspring. The meat should be of a young or of an 
old bull,” 
‘ We scarcely thought that the venerable composers of the 
Vedic Brahmanas ever suspected any soft of connexion be- 
tween beef-eating and public-speaking, such as has mainfested 
itself in later days! 

Pleasing pictures of a happy state of society are presented 
in many passages which we meet within the literature of the 
period: “May the Brahmans in our kingdom,” says the 
priest at a horse-sacrifice, “live in piety; may our warriors 
be skilled in arms and mighty; may our cows yield us profuse 
milk, our bullocks carry their weights, and our horses be swift ; 
may our women defend their homes, and warriors be victori- 
ous ; may our youths be refined in their manners. . . May 
Parjanya shower rain in every home and in every region; may 
our crops yield grains and ripen, and we attain our wishes 
and live in bliss."—White Yajur-Veda XXII, 22. 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver and 
jewels ; in cars, horses, cows ; mules and slaves ; in houses and 
fertile fields, and even in elephants. (Chhandogya Upanishad 
V, 13,17,and 19; VII, 24; Satapatha Brahmana III, 2, 48; 
Taittiriya Upanishad I, 5, 12, &., &c.) Gold is considered a 
proper gift at sacrifice, the gift of silver (Rajatam Hiranyam) 
being strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque 
as the reasons given in the Brahmans generally are. When 
the gods claimed back the goods deposited with Agni, 
he wept, and the tears he shed became silver ; and hence if 
silver is given as dakshina, there willbe weeping in the house! 
The reason scarcely veils the cupidity of Brahmans, which was 
the real cause of gifts in gold. rr 7 ‘ 
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‘We have allusions to gold’ treasure hidden under the earth 
(Chhandogya VIII, 3,2),and ina passage which we have already 
quoted, describing the learned discussions in King Janaka’s 
court, we find that the king enclosed ten thousand cows and 
ten padas of gold were fastened to each pair of horns. Sféyana 
explains pada as a measure, being one-fourth-of a pala, Was 
there a coin of this measure? 

Not only was the use of gold and silver known, but. several 
other metals are mentioned in White Yajur Veda XVIII, 13. 
The following passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad is 
also to the point :-— 

“As one binds gold by means of /avana (borax), and silver 
by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and lead 
by means of tin, and iron (loha) by means of lead, and wood 
by means of iron, and also by means of leather."—IV, 17, 7. © 

Further on, in the same Upanishad, we are told that by one 
nugget of gold, all that is made of gold is known.—VI, 1, 5 

In Aitareya Brahmana VIII, 22, we are told, evidently in 
the language of exaggeration, that the son of Atri presented 
ten thousand elephants and ten thousand slave girls, “ well 
endowed with ornaments on their necks, who had been gathered 
from all quarters.’ 

As among other ancient nations, criminals were often tried 
by the fire-ordeal : 

“They bring a man hither whom they have taken by the 
hand, and they say : ‘ He has taken something, he has committed 
theft.’ (When he denies, they say): ‘ Heat the hatchet for him,’ 
If he committed the theft, then he . . grasps the heated 
hatchet, he is. burnt and he is killed. But if he did not commit 
the theft, then he . . grasps the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, 
and he is delivered.” (Chhandogya VI, 16). Murder, theft, 
drunkenness and adultery are generally the offences alluded to. 

The punishment of criminals and a proper administration 
of the law are the foundations on which all civilised societies 
are built, and we find a warm appreciation of law in some 
passages in the Brahmana literature: “Law is the kshatra 
(power) of the kshatra, therefore there is nothing higher than 
the law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules a stronger with 
the help of the law as with the help of a king., Thus the 
law is what is called the true. And if a man declares what 
is true, they say he declares the law; and if he declares the 
law, they say he declares what is true. Thus both are the 
same.” (Brihadarinyaka I, 4, 14.) No nobler definition of law 
has been discovered by all the jurists in the world. 

Still more interesting to us is the moral teaching which we 
find interspersed in the literature of the period. We will _— 
only one passage: | , ; Mg eons 
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“ Say what is true! Do thy duty! Do not neglect the study 
of the Veda! After having brought to thy teacher the proper 
reward, do not cut off the line of children! Do not swerve 
from the truth! Do not swerve from duty! Do not neglect 
what is useful! Do not neglect greatness! Do not neglect the 
learning and teaching of the Veda! 

“Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the gods and 
fathers! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god! Let 
thy father be tothee like unto a god! Let thy teacher be to 
thee like unto a god! Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others. Whatever good works have been 
performed by us, those should be observed by thee.”—(Taittriya- 
ka Upanishad I, 11.) 

We have seen before that the courts of enlightened and 
learned kings, like those of the Videhas, the KAshis, and the 
Kuru-Panchalas, were the principal seats of learning in those . 
times. Learned priests were retained in such courts for the 
performance of sacrifices, andalso for the purpose of the cultiva- 
tion of learning; and many of the Brahmanas and Upanishads 
which have been handed down to us were probably composed 
in the schools which these priests founded. On great occasions 
men of learning came from distant towns and villages, and 
discussions were held not only on ritualistic matters, but on 
such subjects asthe human mind, the destination of the soul 
after death, the future world, the nature of the gods the 
fathers, and the different orders of being, and. lastly, on the 
nature of that Universal Being who has manifested himself in 
all the works we see. 

But learning was not confined to royal courts. There were 
Parishads or Brihmanic settlements for the cultivation of 
learning, answering tothe Universities of Europe, and young 
men went to these Parishads to acquire learning. Thus in 
Brihadarinyaka Upanishad VI, 2, we learn that Svetaketu 
went to the Parishad of the Panchalas for his education, 
Max Miiller, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, quotes 
passages which show that, according to modern writers, a Pari- 
shad ought to consist of twenty-one Brahmans well versed in 
philosophy, theology, and law ; but these rules, as he points out, 
are laid down in later law books, and do not describe the 
character of the Parishads of the Brahmana period. Pardsara 
says that four, or even three able men from amongst the 
Brahmans in a village, who know the Veda and keep the sacri- 
ficial fire, form a Parishad. 4 

Besides these Parishads, individual teachers established 
what would be called Schools in Europe, and often collected 
round themselves students from various parts of the country. 
These students lived with their teacher, served them in a 
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menial capacity during the time of their apprenticeship, and 
then after twelve years or longer, made suitable presents 
and returned to their homes and their longing relatives. Learned 
Brahmans who had retired to forests in their old age often 
collected such students round them, and much of the boldest 
speculations in the Brihmana period has proceeded from these 
sylvan and retired seats of sanctity and learning. Such is 
the way in which learning has been cultivated and preserved 
during. thousands of years among the Hindus, a nation who 
valued learning and knowledge perhaps more than any other 
nation in ancient or modern times. Good works and religious 
rites lead, according to the Hindu creed, to happier states of 
life and to their due reward ; but true knowledge alone leads to 
final union with God, 

The first elementary knowledge of astronomical knowledge 
is discernable in the Rig-Veda itself. Tke year was divided 
into twelve lunar months, and a thirteenth or intercalary month 
was added to adjust the lunar with the solar year (I, 25, 8.) 
The six seasons of the year were named Madhu, Madhava, 
Sukra, Suchi, Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with 
different gods (II, 36). The different phases of the moon were 
observed and have been personified as duties. Raka is the 
full moon, Sinivali is the last day before the new moon, and 
Gungu is the new moon (II, 32). The position of the moon 
with regard to the-Nakshatras or the lunar mansions is also 
alluded te (VIII, 3,20), and some of the constellations of the 
lunar mansions are also named in X, 85, 13. Such was the 
elementary knowledge of astronomy in the Rig-Veda period. 

As might be expected, there was a considerable progress 
made in the Brahmana period. Astronomy had now come to be 
regarded as a distinct science, and astronomers by profession were 
called Nakshatra Darsa and Ganaka. (Taittiriya Brahmana IV, 5, 
and White Yajur-Veda XXX, 10, 20.) The twenty-eight 
lunar mansions are also enumerated singly in the Black Yajur- 
Veda, and a second and later enumeration occurs in the Atharva 
Sanhita and in the Taittiriya Brahmana. An interesting passage 
in Satapatha Braéhmana (II, 1,2) shows how sacrificial rites were 
regulated by the position of the moon in reference to these 
lunar asterisms, It is too long to be quoted, and we will 
therefore give extracts :— 


\ 
‘ 


“1, He may set up two fires under the Kvrittikds (the 
pleiades), for they, the Avzttzkds, are doubtbless Agni’s asterism. 
* * 2. Moreover, the other lunar asterisms consist of one, two, 
three or four (stars), so that the Avzttzkds are the most numer- 
ous, (a constellation consisting of seven visible stars). * * * * 

6.. He may alsoset up his fires under (the asterism of) Rokinz. - 
For under Rohini it. was-that Prajapati, when desirous of 
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projeny (or créatures) set up his fires * * 8. He may also set 
up his fires under (the asterism of) Mvrigastrsha. For Mriga- 
sirsha, indeed, is the head of Prajapati. * * He may also set 
up his fires under the Péhalgunts. They, the Phalgunis, are 
Indra’s asterism, and even correspond to him in name; for, 
indeed, Indra is also called Arjuna, this being his mystic name ; 
and they (they Phalgunis) are also called Arjunis, * * 12, 
Let him set up his fires under the asterism AHasté, whosoever 
should wish that (presents) should be offered him: then indeed 
(that will take place) forthwith; for whatever is offered with 
the hand (hasta), that indeed is given to him. 13. He may 
also set up his fires under Chztrd,” &c. &c. : 

But not only was the setting up of the sacrificial fires regulated 
by the constellations, but sacrifices lasting for a year were regula- 
ted by the sun’s annual course. Dr. Martin Haug, the editor 
and translator of the Aitareya Brahmana, has made some 
excellent remarks on this subject which deserve to be quoted : 

“A regulation of the calendar by such (astronomical) obser- 
vations was an absolute necessity for the Brahmans; for the 
proper time of commencing and ending their sacrifices, princi- 
pally the so-called Sattras or sacrificial sessions, could not be 
known without an accurate knowledge of the time of the sun’s 
northern and southern progress. The knowledge of the calendar 
forms such an essential part of the ritual that many important 
conditions of the latter cannot be carried out without the former. 
The sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain lucky 
constellations and in certain months; so, for instance, as a-rule, 
no great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern 
progress (dakshindyana) ; for this is regarded up to the present 
day as an unlucky period for the Brahmans, in which even to 
die is believed to bea misfortune. The great sacrifices take 

lace generally in spring in the months Chattra and Vaisdkha 
(April and May.) The Sattras, which lasted for a year, were, 
as one may learn from a careful perusal of the 4th Book of 
the Aitareya Brihmana, nothing but an imitation of the sun's 
yearly course. They were divided into two distinct parts, each 
consisting of six months of thirty days each; in the midst of 
both was the Vishuvan, z. é., equator or central day, cutting, the 
whole Sattra into two halves. The ceremonies were in both 
the halves exactly the same; but they were in the latter half 
performed in an inverted order. This represents the increase 
of the days in the northern and their decrease in the southern 
progress ; for both increase and decrease take place exactly 
in the sane »roportions.”—Introduction, p. 46 and 47. 

“The Vishuvan day,” says the Aitareya Brahmana (IV, 22), 
“is like isaman. Its first half is like the right half (of a man), and 
its latter half like the left half. This is the reason that it (the 
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performance of the six months’ ceremonies following the Vishu- 
van day) is called the latter (halt), The Vishuvan day is 
(just as) the head of a man whose both sides are equal.” 
Further on (IV, <6), we have an account of the seasons. “ The 
Diksha (rite of initiation) went away from the gods, They 
inade it enter into the two months of spring (Vasanta), and 
joined it to it; but they did not get it out (of these months for 
using it). They then made it subsequently enter the two hot 
months (Griskma), the two rainy months (Varsha), the two 
months of antumn (Sarat), and the two winter months, 
(Hemanta), and jvined it tothem. They did not get it out of 
the two winter months. Then they joined it to the two months 
of the dewy season (Szsira) ; they (finally) got it out of these.” 
We find nere that the names of the seasons are the same as 
are at present known in India. We find these identical names 
of the seasons in many other works of this period (e g., 
White Yajur-Veda XXI, 23 to 28 &c. &c.), but different 
names of the twelve months are given in the last named work 
(XVIII, 28.) 

Besides: astronomy, other branches of learning were also 
cultivated in the Brihmana period, Thus in Chhandogya 
Upanishad ( VII, 1, 2 ), we find Narada saying to Sanatkumara, 
“T know the Rig-Veda, sir. the Yajur-Veda, the Sama Veda, 
as the fourth the Atharvana, as the fifth the Itihasa Pwana ; 
the Veda of the Vedas ( grammar ); the Pitrya (the rules for 
the sacrifices for the ancestors ) ; the RAsi ( the science of num- 
bers); the Daiva (the science of portents ); the Nidhi (the 
science of time); the Vakovakya (logic); the - Ekayana 
(ethics); the Deva-Vidya {etymology ); the Brahma-Vidyaé 
(pronunciation, prosody. &c.); the Bhtta-Vidya (the science 
of demons); the Kshatra-Vidya (the science of weapons ) ; 
the Nakshatra-Vidya (astronomy ); the Sarpa and Devajana- 
Vidya (the science of serpents and of genii). All this I know, 
sir.” 

In Brihadaranyaka (II, 4, 10), we are told that “ Rig-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, Atharvangirasas, Itihasa (legends ), 
Purana : cosmogonies) Vidya ( knowledge ), the Upunishads, 
Slokas (verses), Sttras (prose rules), Anu-Vyakhydnas 
(glosses). Vyakhyanas (commentaries ), have all been breathed 
forth from the Supreme Being, | 

Again in the eleventh book of the Satapatha Brahmana, we 
have mention of the three Vedas, the Atharvangirasas, the 
Aunsasanas, the Vidyas, the Vakovakya, the Itihasa Purana, the 
Narasansis and the Gathas. 

Professor Weber is of opinion that these names do not 
necessarily imply distinct species of work which existed 
in the Brahmana period,;-and which have been since lost to 
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us. He points out that many of thenames merely imply the 
different subjects which we still find existing inthe Brahmanas, 
According to this opinion, it was at a later age, in the Sftra 
period mostly, that these different subjects which .we find 
interwoven in the Brahmanas and Upanishads developed 
themselves and branched out as separate subjects of study, 
taught in the separate works and compositions which have 
come down to us, 

There is considerable force in this argument, but at the 
same time it seems very likely that on many of the subjects 
enumerated above separate works existed in the Brahmana 
period, which have been lost to us because they have been 
replaced by more elaborate and scientific works of a later date 
on the same subjects. 

There is a passage in the White Yajush Sanhit&a (XVII, 2 
and 3) which shows that the science of aluumbers had already 
received a high development, and we find names of the 
multiples of ten up to I00900000000000000, which is called 
Parfrdha, 

A fairly correct knowledge of anatomy was obtained from 
the victims which were slain and carefully dessected at sacrifices 
and there are some curious passages in the Upanishads which 
show that the heart and the arteries and the veins struck the 
thinkers of those times. In Kanshitaki IV, 20, we are told, . 
“ The arteries of the heart called Hita extend from the heart 
of the person towards the surrounding body. Small as a hair 
divided a thousand times, they stand full of their fluid of 
various colors, white, black, yellow, red.” In later Upanishads, 
Prasna and Katha, one, and probably both of which belong 
to the Atharva-Veda, we are told that there are I0I arteries 
(Katha VI, 16; Prasna III, 6.) : 


(70 be continued.) 
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ArT. IV.—CHRISTIAN PAGANISM. 


N China, we are informed by the learned, there are three 
religions ; although some of the Chinese contrive to profess 
a mixture of the three, which may almost count for a fourth. 
There is Buddhism, with its shrines and its images, its alien 
liturgy, its convents, incense, and lighted candles. There is 
Confucianism with its ‘five virtues,’ and its dogma of self-recti- 
fication. Lastly, there is the usual compromise with supersti- 
tion, stupidity, and fear, known there as Tavism, which is 
practically the worship of evil powers, and a fragment of black- 
mail to the devil. Nor, if we will look candidly on any 
European society, as an intelligent traveller from China might 
do, shall we find matters differing very much in the religions 
of what is called ‘Christendom. Catholics, Roman, Angli- 
can, and Greek, delight in just such splendours and formalities 
as please the Buddhists. The lower middle classes, and the 
less intelligent among the workmen, like their religion strong 
and hot, with an .eternity of torment to be saved from, by 
belonging to various special creeds, persuasions, or denomina- 
tions, all based on this common principle of fear. And lastly, 
there is the religion of morality and virtue; often based on 
determinism, yet preaching the doctrine of self-rectification and 
the formation of habits. 

The last-named is the system most in vogue amongst our 
modern eclectics. Popular writers, endeavouring to mingle its 
precepts with the salvage of orthodoxy, create a temporary 
lull in the fever of modern feeling by the j/acebo of sham- 
science and reconciliation. We are to be damned ina circle 
instead of an endless right line; or ‘damnation’ means some- 
thing like ‘ stultification ;’ or eternal, means spiritual ; or some 
other concession is offered to a seztgezst which objects to cor- 
poral punishment. Or those who cannot be put off by these 
smug palliatives are accosted by Positivism. It must be admit- 
ted, they are told, that Christianity has broken down! Chris- 
tianity has shown that it can produce saints, and that it is 
especially able to produce sinners. But citizens it cannot form. 
We are what our circumstances have made us, The only cure 
is in discipline. Like the Confucians, we must seek the reform 
of society in the reform of self. The latest and most sym- 
pathetic of the writers.of this school is Mr. Cotter Morison, 
he tells us plainly to think no more of saving our own souls: 
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but to confine our labors to comforting other people’s bodies ; 
the worship of God is to give way to the service of man. 

It is not ours to compose such litigation. But it may be 
excusable to offer a question from the outer bar or the jury-box, 
Js it Christianity, in truth, that has broken down? or is the 
quarrel rather one of European Confucianism, with false 
forms of religion, with pagan ritual, and with heathen super- 
stition ? This is no idle question; and on the nature of our 
answer May depend the future of the best part of the human 
race. If it should appear that the official species and shapes 
which a thinker like Mr. Morison attacks are no legitimate 
product of the teaching of Jesus and of Paul, the ground may 
be cleared for an inquiry asto what that teaching really is, 
and how far we have yet adopted, or may hereafter adopt, the 
principles it implies or inculcates. 

Mr. Morison concludes his brilliant “introductory ” chapter 
with the remark, that “it would be rash to expect that a transi- 
tion from theology to positivism, from the service of God to 
the service of man, could be accomplished without jeopardy.” 
But it would surely require a certain amount of what one can 
scarcely call anything but bias, to admit the opposition here 
postulated. There is nothing in fundamental New Testament 
piety to warrant the idea of a service of God that is not shown 
in the service of man. Dogma, ritual, apostolic succession, 
sacerdotalism, may or may not be serviceable to man. Such 
things fluctuate from age to age, from place to place; and 
sometimes survive and linger after the extinction of the condi- 
tions that called them forth. But again the question emerges 
Are they Christianity ? 

We must beware, in all arguments, of equivocation ; how 
much more in this most extremely serious and important 
matter. Like many another word, ‘Christianity’ is a term 
susceptible of various meanings. We often use it, no doubt, to 
express what is the current opinion of a so-called * Christian 
country ;” a form of religion claiming to be founded on a belief 
in Jesus, established by law, or settled by public opinion, in a 
particular nation, at a particular period. But there is another, 
a more distinct, and a more verifiable signification. If a 
scientific inhabitant of another planet were called upon to 
define Christianity, can it be supposed that he would accept 
as a type, the Church of ancient Byzantium, of medizval Rome, 
of Scotland in the last century, or even of Canterbury in the 
present day ? Would he not rather inquire—what was the 
doctrine of the founder, what were the practices and institutions 
of his immediate followers? So instructed, would he give the 
name to any systematic theology, or to any scheme of; hierarchy 
that had happened to characterise any special form of religion 
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bearing the title of “ Christianity ?” And is there anything in 
the teachings of S. James or of S. Paul, or in the best authen- 
ticated utterances of. our Lord, which permits .of . antithesis 
between the service of God and that of man? 

To avoid all controversial ground, let us confine ourselves 
to records that are generally admitted to be genuine. That the 
teaching of Jesus was practical rather than theological, we find 
evidence in the sayings ascribed to him in the Gospel according 
to S. Mark. Particular reference may be made ‘to such passages 
as xX 18, xii 31, xiii 32, xiv 36, xv 34, where his humanity (in 
either or both senses of the word) is consistently indicated. 
If it be said that we do not know certainly that these sayings are 
correctly reported, it will perhaps be allowed that his brother, 
had some reason to know what was his real doctrine. What 
then, is the record of James ? In how many of the various forms 
of Christianity, so-called, have the principles inculcated in ii 
8,9, been obeyed ? It is still more strongly evident from the 
well-known passage i. 27, how very different all forms of recent 
Christianity are from the religion of Christ. | 

Or take S. Paul, the best witness, in a forensic sense—the 
man who comes irto court giving his name and_ address, 
saying :“ I, Paul of Tarsus, once a persecutor, but converted, 
whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell?’ A 
visionary, it may be said ; but none the less respectable by 
his social position and his education. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, the only theology is one that exhibits Jesus Christ not 
as God, but as a messenger of God, mediating between that 
unknown power and man: We rejoice in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received the 
reconciliation ? Weare heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ, the “ first-born among many brethren ?” And this is the 
application of the brotherhood : “ Be tenderly affectioned one 
to another, in honour preferring one another ?” And so forth (xii. 
10 to xiii. 10). Turn the page, and we find St. Paul expressly 
claiming to “have the mind of Christ” (1. or ii. 16). This 
first Epistle to the Church at Corinth contains, it is true, 
much that is mystical, much that is peculiar to the position 
and opinions of the writer; but it contains marvellously little 
of any form of modern Christianity, or of those things of 
which Mr. Morison shows the dangers. It contains that 
ardent description. of charity, or “Christian love,” as the 
revised version has it, which puts humanity upon a_ plane 
immeasurably above prophesy and above faith, and even 
above the acted conduct of the philanthrope or the martyr : 
love that takes no account of evil, seeks not its own, is not 
provoked, covereth all things, endureth all things. Who is the 
Pope or Bishop, or chief pastor of this or that denomination 
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who has fulfilled that ideal? But there is no room in this 
Epistle for the dogma of Athanasius : ‘ The son also shall be 
subjected .. . that God may be all in all.” 

It were useless to multiply instances. The doctrines of 
modern churches are not to be found in the teaching of the 
founder of Christianity ; and, therefore, it is unjust to impute 
to them or to their religion consequences with which they have 
had no concern. 

The genesis of theology is plain to those who have 
studied such books as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, or Milman’s 
Latin Christianity. The origin of the hierarchy is not ofa 
different order. Inthe Acts, we see how the Diaconate arose, 
in the selection of officials to administer the contributions of 
the charitable amongst indigent believers. Priesthood there 
was none ;the elders, out of whose great name the word 
“ priest ” has grown, were merely the mature heads of Christian 
families. Bishops were “ overseers” appointed, as the Churches 
became more numerous, to see that the alms were justly distri- 
buted. The early Christian machinery was that of a modern 
masonic lodge or benefit society among the Jews. But when 
the churches came under imperial patronage, all this naturally 
changed. In the East, Christianity absorbed the feasts and 
holidays of heathendom almost universally ; in the West, it 
did much the same, but added a hierarchy borrowed from that 
city, out of whose august remains it built its edifices, and whose 
titles and cecumenical attributes it transferred to its supreme 
Pontif. In such wise, and in no other way, arose the Church of 
Rome. | 

Meanwhile the lower forms of paganism were never quite 
destroyed. A belief in saints and demons, in good and evil 
angels, continues to prevail. Then came a stirring among the 
Teutonic nations, the latest to embrace the Christian paganism 
of Rome, the first to throw it off. Protestantism has been called 
a “ half-way-house to free thinking” ; but its supporters have 
remained there a long time without making the rest of the jour- 
ney. Protestants still celebrate the Nativity, for example, at a 
season when it could not have occurred, only because the end 
of December was the date of a great Roman festival. Sunday is 
still the great day of observance, in place of Saturday, the true 
Sabbath, because the Emperor Constantine found the day of 
Apollo observed by his heathen subjects. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are to be observed in several pagan 
inythologies ; and traces of Buddhism still linger in our, cathe- 
drals. But the righteousness, the self-sacrifice, the earnest 
well-doing, which Mr. Morison misses in all modern forms of 
Christianity,—these are the points which Jesus did not: borrow, 
and which to this day remain exclusively his own, 
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It is beyond the scope of this paper to enter upon a critical 
review of Mr. Morison’s book ; all that can be profitably attemp- 
ted is to illustrate by a few, almost fortuitous, instances the 
thesis that a true religion of Jesus may be discoverable which 
will not be exposed to the exceptions that the author has, most 
justly, taken to many of the tenets of the various existing forms 
of orthodoxy and their consequences. One obvious objection 
may be taken to this position. It may be said that the doc- 
trines of Perdition and Election, denounced in the book, are 
integral portions of the teaching of Jesus and his immediate 
followers ; and that these, if no others, remain to form an 
insoluble difficulty. Jesus, observes Mr. Morison, taught that in 
the battle of life the enemy had to some extent the victory. Of 
the helpless children of God there were few who found the 
narrow way, while the many must tread the downward path 
that leadeth to destruction. And Paul justified this seem- 
ing defeat of the Almighty by imputing it to His will. So 
thinks our author ; enforcing his opinion by citing the famous 
passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ix. 18—21.) Undoubted- 
ly, if the words of Jesus have been correctly reported on this 
momentous topic, they seem to bear out the theory that Satan 
was regarded as having conquered by the criterion of what in 
war is called “the butcher’s bill,” and by having effected a perma- 
nent lodgment on the Universe of Creation. These views have 
been accepted far and wide. Not only have churches in the East 
and the West sought to-use them as a persuasive or a deterrent, 
but they have been adopted in the spurious Christianity founded 
by the Prophet of Arabia. Yet such interpretations are so 
repugnant to the common sense and conscience of mankind, 
that thinkers in all quarters have struggled against their 
adoption. Not only professed Universalists in Europe and 
in America, but even the usually docile followers of Islam have 
repudiated it. Umar Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Khora- 
s4n, taking up the metaphor of Paul, asks, What ! did the hand 
then of the potter shake?” And elsewhere: The Universal 
World is filled with thine ordinances. I cannot choose 
but obey them ; why, then, call me “ sinner ?” In one passage 
of unsurpassed daring, he even offers his forgiveness to. God for 
having made him such as he is, and set him in such a world. - 

The explanation is that the ideas of predestination and of 
everlasting torment, though not (like most of the flaws of our 
current systems) derived from Western paganism, are taken from 
a heathen system that has been no less potent in the East. In the 
purer theism of the ancient Hebrews, there was no definite 
doctrine of a future State, as was first shown in the Divene 
Legation of Warburton, Vague conjectures of a shadowy 
post mortem existence were harboured by some, but were 
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stoutly resisted by others, as by the author of Ecclesiastes. 
But in the captivity the Jews were brought in contact with 
the Persians, where a system of dualism wasin full operation 
and sway. When the Jews returned to Jerusalem, many of 
them brought back ideas of this kind which they fitted on 
as best they might to the faith of their fathers. The Satan of 
fob had been a Divine minister, permitted to tempt one 
righteous man for a divine purpose. The new view of Satan 
was that of an enemy of God and man, to whose attacks 
all were exposed. The Zoroastrian belief in a future life of 
rewards and punishments was adopted by a large and influential 
party, though contested to the last by the more strictly 
orthodox, described in the New Testament, under the collective 
title of Sadducees, from whose ranks the priesthood continued 
to be filled. Traces of this controversy are clearly to be seen. 
Thus, in the second book of AZaccabees XI. 43-5'.—we are told 
that-Judas, having made a collection of money in honour of 
some of his followers who had been slain in the war, sent 
it to Jerusalem to offer a sin offering ... ©“ in that he was. mind- 
ful of the resurrection; for if he had not hoped that they that 
were slain should have risen again it had been superfluous and 
vain to pray for the dead. And also in that he perceived that 
there was great favour laid up for those that died godly; it 
was an holy and good thought.” 

Here we seem to discern the genesis and growth of the belief 
in agencral resurrection, and of rewards for the righteous. 
The adoption of the Maniclhizan part of the system appears 
an unavoidable consequence... Without saying that Paul went 
so far—indeed, symptoms of opinions favourable to universa- 
lism may be, and have been cited from his writings—-it is per- 
missible to say that when his teaching came to be applied 
by the early fathers who moulded the nascent system, the 
prevalent feelings would be read with such passages as that 
referred to in The Service of Man. Disciples already persuaded 
that the doctrine of a resurrection was inextricably connected 
with a belief in eternal reward and punishment, would na- 
turally appropriate the words attributed to Jesus and the 
Pauline view of election, and join them to those doetrines, 
And hence a system, of the kind objected to by Mr. Morison, 
would necessarily come to form an integral part of © official 
Christianity. But it would, like all the other difficulties, be the 
product of heathenism. 

Not only must Manichzism be detached from the true 
faith, but .Anthropomorphism too. Jesus, is in this sense, an 
Agnostic. “No man hath seen.God at any time” is_ his 
positive declaration. Mr. Morison seems in one place (p. 43) 
to impute to modern Agnostics a denial of God’s. existence. 
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But they are not such “ fools,” to use the uncomproming stigma 
of the Psalmist. Dogmatic theology may be of local and 
transitory growth ; Theism and emotional religion are as much 
a necessity of the human mind as music. Music does not 
express anything articulately: it has been said that twenty 
cultivated hearers of a new sonata would, if interrogated sepa- 
rately, give twenty different accounts of what it meant. So of 
religion : a number of different emotions may be raised in an 
equal number of pure and sensitive hearts by meditation and 
by suffering ; but all alike would be affected by a sense of the 
solemnity of the unknown, and the boundless mystery of the 
unconditioned on which our little lives are based. The author 
gives (44-7) a passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer as showing 
that the conception of God, stripped of its human attributes, 
“ceases to be conceivable.” But the general scope of that great 
man’s philosophy is, surely, to demonstrate that this unknown 
God—whom Paul also preached—vzs yet, always, and every- 
where. We know not wéat such a familiar thing as light is: 
we do not deny its existence. An anthropomorphic God, says 
Mr. Morison, is the only God whom men can worship : that might 
be the very reason why, divested of its excrescences, the belief 
in Jesus has been so potent a factor in modern civilisation. 
Numbers of brave men and patient tender women have thought 
they found the invisible divinity made mainfest to them in 
the perfect humanity of Christ Jesus, but over that vision 
mythological theology has no doubt cast a dismal veil. Let 
us hope that the time is not far off when, ceasing to confound 
the veil with the thing veiled, men will find the true vision and 
its blessing. 

With such limitations, a candid judgment must confess the 
truth of the chapters that follow. Christianity, as Mr. Morison 
understands it, has not always been productive of consolation 
to its followers, or of purity and rectitude of conduct. There 
is no possibility of evading the instances given; the words of 
the authorities are quoted textually, and give positive proof 
of doubt, distress, misery and wickedness of all sorts, distinctly 
arising out of various forms of orthodox belief. For example, 
in regard to the terrors of orthodoxy, we find passages from 
Cardinal Wiseman, John Bunyan, the Pascals, and Jeremy 
Taylor, impartially ‘and indiscriminately showing how members 
of such varying bodies felt them. Thomas a Kempis plainly 
says: .“ On a true account, I have not deserved even the smallest 
consolaiion.” The same feeling might be shown to point the 
Musalman. Thus Qmar Khayyam holds it presumption even 
to pray :— 

‘Why wilt thou say ‘“‘ Have mercy, Lord, on me”? 
Is it from such as thou that He will learn ?’ 
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In matters of morality, the official creeds have done no better. 
By numerous instances, taken from the histories of Catholic 
and Protestant lands, the author shows that various sorts of 
Antinomianism have constantly prevailed. “Salvation,” he 
declares, “ depends on repentance and the subjective attitude of 
the soul towards God. And this repentance is powerful to can- 
cel any number of previous breaches of the moral law.” This 
may be the too common consequence of orthodox doctrines ; 
but it may also be shown zof to be the spirit of Christ. Taking 
the founder of Christianity by isolated sayings (which may 
have been erroneously reported) such a tendency may indeed 
be imputed to his teaching. But, judging by the effect that 
he produced on his immediate followers, by James and Paul 
in their recorded discourses, salvation means deliverance from 
wrong-doing, and repentance means change of heart. A sense 
of moral duty is constantly contemplated as the substitute for 
the indulgence of passion ; the love of neighbours and brethren, 
and submission to constituted authority, are enjoined in place of 
self-love. 

And this altruistic tendency was in the air when those teach- 
ers appeared, as we may see from Juvenal, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Where is there a stronger precept of self-denial than 
that at the end of Juvenal’s Zenth Satire ? 

“Anger repressed, best quenched, and work preferred 
To pomps and vanities that sway the herd.” 

It is not from princes of the church or spiritual peers that 
we have learned such lessons; nor, of course, are they the 
special and peculiar property of any particular religion. But 
what the Stoics had begun to learn from the corruption of ‘the 
life around them in Italy, was taught to Essenes and Ebionites 
and humble Galilleans by similar conditions in Syria. It is 
heathenism that has weakened the lessons, and brought back 
into modern Christianity the feathers of Sardanapalus. 

In his seventh chapter the author pauses from his denuncia- 
tions of modern corruption—stern as those of an ancient 
Hebrew prophet. He pays a fitting tribute to the true religion 
by showing some of the saintly and beautiful lives and 
characters that it has produced. The legitimate deduction 
is, that an idea of duty may be stimulated by various motives ; 
and that among these the desire of imitating Chirst has been 
one of the most efficacious. Might we not all, in our several 
degrees, have been brought to cherish that idea by proper 
teaching ? 

That seems to be our author’s conclusion. The proper culti- 
vation of human nature he asserts to be the one object to be 
aimed at. As a skilful musician can perform a piece of music 
without looking at the notes, or even at the keyboard, so by 
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the incessant formation of good habits we should make the 
practice of virtue automatic. So mote it be! 

Scant justice has been done to a sincere, eloquent and 
attractive work. Although it is probably the sharpest blow ever 
delivered at official orthodoxy, it will be found full of benefit 
to those who can use it with discretion. But it does not carry 
conviction against a possible religion which, while recognising 
the excellence of Jesus as a moral reformer, should discard all 
the mythological, metaphysical, or mystic elements promul- 
gated in his name. He said that we could not know God 
save through himself ; heinculcated the service of man. In 
him we find an anticipation of what is best in Positivism and 
Agnosticism, What is not of Him in Christianity is Pagan, 


H. G. KEFNE, 














ArT. V.—MILITARY OFFICERS IN THE 
INDIAN POLICE, 


T atime when the Viceroy has so handsomely acknow- 
ledged the good services of the Burmah Military Police, 
whose duties have been “as arduous, as dangerous, and as try- 
ing to their health as those to which the Military Forces of 
Her Majesty in Burmah have been exposed, &c., &c.,” and 
when the same high authority,added that “they have in 
no degree fallen behind the other Police ‘Forces of 
India ;” thus indirectly bearing testimony to the services 
rendered in former days by the Indian Police under Military 
officers, we think that a favorable opportunity of giving a 
brief resumé of the history of these officers, the purposes for 
which they were lent to the Civil Governments originally, and 
how they have been forced to drift with the tide of subsequent 
changes in the Police system till they have become a Civil body, 
and been cut off from their original family and = calling—all 
but in’ name—and are now holding positions tncompatible 
with their comparatively high army rank. 

We do this because with these changes of Police administra- 
tion, a new set of officials have crept in during the past 
quarter of a century, who have no knowledge of the actual facts 
of the case, and are apt to think that these Military officers 
entered the Police solely to better themselves, and because they 
thought it would pay better than a Military career. 

We, therefore, purpose to go back some 30 years and examine 
the question fairly, and without bias, one way or another, giving 
quotations from the press from time to time’ to shew what 
lookers-on thought of the case of these officers and their treat- 
ment by Government. 

In 1858 a Force, called the Military Police, was raised in India 
to assist in quelling the mutiny, and their duties were of just as 
arduous and dangerous a character as those of the Military Forces 
of Her Majesty at that time. The services of the Military 
Officers and their Police were repeatedly acknowledged by the 
authorities, although beyond the pale of military reward, except 
in some few instances, such as for instance, the 1st Bengal 
Police Battalion, which was bodily transferred subsequently 
to the regular army, and is well known as Rattray’s Sikhs; the 
squadron of the Ramgurh Cavalry, which was originally a Civil 
corps, but subsequently, as a reward for good services during 
the mutiny, was raised to a full Regiment, and removed to the 
Military Department (only to be disbanded the following year, 
however !)—the Mairwarrah Battalion, which also was taken 
over by the Government of India, and is still retained ou the 


strength of the army :—and so on, 
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But as the country settled down again after the Mutiny had 
been quelled, the Government could no longer afford to keep 
up alarge armed force like the Military Police, while at the 
same time a wholesale disbandment of the Native Aimy also 
ensued. This was in 1861. 

In place, however, of the Military Police, a new Police Force 
came into existence about this time, to which a large number 
of Military officers were appointed, and we will quote just a few 
passages from our Review, No. 117 of July 1874, to shew how 
this came to pass :—vzde Article on ‘The Bengal Police.” 

“In 1855 the European community throughout India was 
startled by the revelations of the Madras Torture Commission, 
and the question of: Police reforms again came to the front. 
The Commissioners appointed to investigate alleged cases of 
torture thus concluded their report to the Madras Government : 
“ But it seems to us questionable whether, to render the Police 
efficient, it must not be placed under independent European 
authority. Although the Collector would still remain the poli- 
tical head of his whole province, and retain all power and 
authority as Justice of the Peace and Magistrate, it will probably 
be thought that the Police cannot be organised, brought up to, or 
kept in, the requisite state of discipline, unless it be command- 
ed by an officer, who should give his whole undivided time 
and energies exclusively to that object.” 

These words struck the key-note of all subsequent attempts 
at Police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise 
shape these reforms were to take, and long correspondence 
followed between the Government of Madras, the Government 
of India, and the Court of Directors, which ended in 1857 by 
sanction being accorded by the Honorable Court of Directors to 
the re-organization of the Police on the system advocated by 
the Madras Government. The main feature of that system, and 
one upon which all the authorities were unanimously agreed, was 
“that the Police should be made a separate department, 
organised, trained, and controlled by its own officers under the 
direct supervision of Government.” Lord Harris, then Governor 
of Madras, in his Minute of September 1856, wrote very strongly 
on this point, insisting on the entire separation of the Police from 
the Magistracy, but holding that the Collector-Magistrate, as 
Chief Administrative Officer, should direct the distribution of the 
Police,.and call for their services when required : would have 
nothing to do, however, with the interior economy of the Force ; 
that would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police under 
the orders of Government. The Honorable W. Elliott, a 
Member of the Madras Council, also recorded his views to like 
effect ; so also Mr. Morehead. In May 1858 Mr. Robinson, 
a Madras Civilian, of- high standing, was appointed Chief 
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Commissioner, and directed to submit a scheme for the re-orga- 
nization of the Madras Police on the general principles above 
indicated ; and in December of the same year he submitted 
his scheme, of which the leading features were as follow :— 

Ist—The Police becomes a distinct Department under the 
direct supervision of the Government ; its members of all grades 
being divested of judicial functions, and being under the ex- 
clusive control and management of its own officers.” 

2nd.—The administrative and judicial functions of the 
Magistracy remain as at present throughout all grades from 
the village Munsiff up to the Magistrate, each so: far as his 
legal power and jurisdiction extend. The Magistrate of the 
District will be kept fully and intimately acquainted with the 
distribution and administration of the Police. He will make 
requisition for their services if the arrangements, which he 
may think, are required for the preservation of the peace 
and prevention of crime have not been anticipated by 
his own officers ; the Police will execute all his lawful com- 
mands. But he will not interfere with the internal economy 
and arrangements of the District Corps, for which its own 
officers will be individually responsible.” 

To this scheme the Madras Government accorded general 
approval, and Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcutta 
with a Draft Bill, Act 24 of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council, and passed into law in September 1859. 

Meanwhile a fierce battle was raging in Bengal upon the 
question of Police reform between the advocates of what may 
be called the purely Oriental System on the one side, and the 
supporters of the Western System on the other hand. The 
Orientalists, headed by Sir F. Halliday, held that all functions 
should be centred in one individual officer at the head of the 
District, who should exercise, in his own person, all the powers 
of Government. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant, 
held that there should be complete separation of functions and 
division of labour. Sir J. P. Grant was strongly supported by 
Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Ricketts. 

Sir J. P. Grant recorded, “ There is no longer any question 
as to the necessity of separating the functions of Revenue and 
those of Police and Criminal justice so far as native function- 
aries are concerned, This one decisive effect, the Torture Re- 
port, * has had upon the European mind universally..... I 
do not know if the full extent of the decision that the united 
functions cannot be entrusted to native hands has been seen ; 
not only must revenue and police powers be disjoined in the 
case of the peons and the tehsildars: the principle of the 





* Report of the Police Commission of 1858. 
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reform applies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates, who are mostly natives. Yet the functions of 
these last- named classes are in quality the same as those of 
Collector and Magistrate. A Deputy Magistrate of experience 
has always the full powers of a Magistrate. However this 
difficulty may be treated, I see not how incongruity of system 
and invidious and offensive class distinctions are avoidable 
if the union in European hands is insisted on..... Every 
officer of Indian experience will understand why the fact of the 
two classes of native officers being under two European heads 
causes in the one class a wholesome fear of the other. A 
European officer is always the last person to hear of the mal- 
practices of his own native subordinates. The people will 
complain to any one else, but it is hard to induce them to 
complain to a Chief of the conduct of those under that Chief's 
orders. A European will hear plenty of evil of the conduct 
of native officers over whom he has no control, but he will 
hear little against those who serve him, or serve under him. 
and what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of 
charges, which, in the manner and form alleged, are false. ... 
The system whereby various functions, each of which is 
separate in other well-administered countries, are sometimes 
united in India, is represented in its most amiable wew when 
it is called Patriarchal. It is suitable and convenient, as a 
temporary expedient, in a new acquisition, and it is a necessary 
expedient in a poor and ill-peopled province of great geo- 
sraphical extent. It is a very silent system, and goes on with 
very little trouble to_rulers so long as the remembrance of 
the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few Europeans or 
others, who have been accustomed to a regular Government, 
fall under its operation. Butit has its long undiscovered abuses, 
its sudden explosions ; witness the Madras Torture Commission, 
Without, however, questioning the system where it is appro- 
priate, I ask if such a country, as I have described Bengal to be, 
is a fit country for a Patriarchal experiment? For this system, 
two parties are required, the sage and paternal ruler of a 
district, and the dutiful family of subjects; not to speak of 
the first requisite, I may safely deny that Bengal affords 
the last.” 

We have not space to quote further from these Minutes 
by the able men whom we have mentioned. Suffice to say 
that in 1860 a Police Commission was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, which was directed to make a comprehensive 
enquiry into the existing constitution of Police establish- 
ments throughout India, with the view of ascertaining in what 
way they might be most effectually improved. The Commis 
sion was composed of the following members :—Mr. Court, 
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for the North-Western Provinces, Colonel Phayre, for Pegu, 
Mr. Wauchope for Bengal, Mr. Robinson, for Madras, Mr. Temple, 
(Sir Richard) for the Punjab, and Colonel Bruce for Oudh :—and. 
in September 1860, they submitted their report, together with a 
Draft Act, embodying the following propositions, vzz. -— 

Is¢—That a Civil Protective Force can be constituted in 
any part of India, starting from a Civil basis, after the model 
of the British and Irish Constabulary Forces, and under the 
control of carefully selected European. officers, which may 
be adapted by special attention to its departmental constitu- 
tion, and physical composition, to the performance of every 
duty which can be required of such a body. In regard to the 
prevention of crime, the suppression of local outrage, the 
maintenance of order, and prevention of aggression on frontiers, 
where armed invasion is not to be anticipated: for the guard- 
ing and watching of jails, treasuries and stores, and performing 
any escort duties connected with them and public property of 
every description.” 

2nd.—That the Executive Government should at once con- 
stitute a Civil Force of such organization as shall make it 
thoroughly useful for every Civil Police purpose. The Force 
should be so trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly 
relied upon for the performance of all duties of a preventive 
and Detective Police, and for the protection of property, and 
maintenance of local peace and order, with reference to the 
locality in which it is to be employed. That the formation of 
such a force is the key to economy and military efficiency,” 

3ra.— That the first step towards effecting this object is to 
combine into one body, under a responsible superintending 
anthority, and under an uniform organization and undivided 
control and responsibility, all the numerous bodies now engaged, 
more or less independently, on various duties connected with 
the proper Civil Police administration of the country, and the 
ordinary guard and watching of property of every kind in 
whatever Department. For the proper performance of all the 
important duties of a Police Force, there must be unity of action 
and identity of system throughout the body to which these 
duties are entrusted. Economy in regard to numbers, and 
finance can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
guarding public property can be best and most economically 
performed by watchmen deputed from an organised and discip- 
lined force. That, therefore, notwithstanding any difficulties 
which may arise in changing existing usages, and simplifying 
complicated systems, and arranging: intricate details in the 
transfer of patronage and power from many Departments to one, 
yet the paramount object of instituting one efficient system of 
police should be ersistentiy carried out, 
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4th—That under the above view all separate establishments 
maintained for the watch and ward. of Jails (exclusive of the 
establishment of warders) of general and tehseel treasuries and 
escorts ; and all river and road police of whatever denomination, 
now in the pay of Government, should be gradually relieved 
and absorbed in the constabulary as the organization proceeds. 

sth— .... (village watch to be placed under the District 
Superintendent.) 

6th.—That the Police thus constituted should form a separate 
Department in each local Government or local administration, 
and under the immediate authority and control of its Chief. 
And having an independent Departmental organization and 
subordination of its own, be made an efficient instrument at the 
disposal of the District Officer.” 

The Act then goes on to constitute an Inspector-General of 
Police, who, in direct communication with the Government, 
should be responsible for the efficiency of the Force and its 
general management ¢hrough its own officers. That the exe- 
cutive functions of Commissioners of Divisions should cease ; 
that the District Superintendent should be departmentally 
subordinate to the Inspector-General, but bound to obey the 
orders of the District Officer in regard to executive police 
duties, and responsible to him as to the efficiency of the force, 
but in regard to the interior economy and all Departmental mat- 
ters, he should be subordinate to the head of his own Depart- 
ment, and not in any way to the District Magistrate, and that 
there should be a complete severance of judicial and police func- 
tions ; but that a special-exception be made in favor of the Dis- 
trict Officer, who should be the principal controlling officer in the 
Police administration of his district, but without any control 
over Departmental matters. 

These propositions became law in the form of Act V, 1861, 
(Police Act), and by 1862 had been introduced throughout all 
the Provinces of India. 

In Madras, Sir William Robinson, Inspector-General of Police 
in those days, did all he could to preserve the military element 
in the Police. In fact, there the Police was regarded as a corps 
a’élite, and picked officers were appointed to the force ; and when, 
owing to the few officers available (for the officers of the army 
of that Presidency did not suffer from extensive reductions of 
Regiments as did the Bengal Army in 1861) the supply began 
to fail, he had several interviews with the War Office authorities 
in the hope of arranging for a regular supply ; but this could 
not be managed, owing to some hitch with the Government of 
India, it is believed. | 

As to the other Presidencies, it is well-known that this Police 
system was extremely distasteful to the great majority of 
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Civilians, who naturally disliked to have in their District a Police 
organization over which they had nothing more than a somewhat 
vague kind of general control. Hence, before many years had 
passed, the North-Western Provinces lost 4 out of 6 of its Deputy 
Inspectors-General ; and when the finances of the country de- 
manded large retrenchments, the Bengal Police. was. made to 
suffer to such an extent as to materially impair its efficiency, and 
among other reductions 4 out of 6 Deputy Inspectors-General 
were abolished ; and this may be said to have been the commence- 
ment of the downfall of the independence of the Police, for the 
Deputy Inspectors-General were undoubtedly the backbone of the 
whole system, and, on their removal from the charge of separate 
Police circles, the independence of the Department began to wane, 
till finally, when Sir George Campbell came into office as Lieute- 
nant-Governor, he drove a coach and four through the whole 
Police Act, and by way of practically illustrating that Police 
officers were no longer to be considered to be a “ separate caste and 
service,’ he promptly pitch forked two Bengal Civilians into high 
positions over the heads of a long list of Police officers ; while in 
the North-Western Provinces, about the same time, Mr. Hobart, 
a member of the Civil Service, and only of 12 years’ standing, was 
appointed a Deputy-Inspector-General over the heads of senior 
Military officers who had done all the hard work in the Mutiny 
days with the Military Police, and later on, had organized the 
Police Force in its amended form. A little later on, Mr. Latouche, 
a young civilian of 8 years’ service, was brought into the Depart- 
ment as a Ist grade District Superintendent, in supersession of 
officers who had served the Government continuously for eighteen 
years. In 1877 the Government, North-Western Provinces, 
made no secret of its wish to get rid of Military officers from 
the Police, stating that—‘ The fact is that men on high pay like 
the memorialists are no longer required in the Police. If they 
could be provided for elsewhere, their places could be filled, and 
efficiently filled, by men who would be glad to take less than 
half the salary, which, on an average, is drawn by the memoria- 
lists.” It had the justice, however, to recommend “ that the 
“ memorialists, many of whom have already done good service 

‘in the field, and originally entered the Police when it was to all 
“intents and purposes a Military body,” should be allowed to 
return to their original profession of arms.. The Military 
Department however, refused to re-employ them. 

All independence in the Department thus ceased. District 
Superintendents were told that they were merely “ Asszstants” to 
the Magistrate in the Police Department, and were prohibited 
from corresponding direct with their own officers, while appoint- 
ments, fines, promotions and rewards were all practically taken 
out cf their hands, 
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And_ yet,’ as shown above, when Millitary Officers of. the 


‘Department wished to leave a ‘service which they had joined 


under quite different conditions, and which had no longer any 
attractions for them, they were told that they must remain on 
as their services were not needed in the Military Department. 
This was in 1868, when the new Police system was not more 
than 7 years old, and yet young S. C. officers of the present day 
are allowed to be absent in civil employ for 10 years before 
their names are struck off the strength of their regiments. 


The public will thus be able to judge whether these old 
officers have received proper consideration. In fact, the Secre- 
tary of State, as well as the Indian Government, has officially 
admitted that they had not, when granting to them a personal 
allowance of Rs. 200 per mensem as some compensation for loss 
of promotion, while the Secretary of State in 1883 requested 
the Government of India to see that these officers were not 
allowed to suffer from having to serve in the Police. We see 
that the Government of the North-Western Provinces has carried 
out the letter of this order by appointing Colonel Stanley Clarke 
as Inspector General of Prisons, but we are not cognizant of 
any other administrations or Governments having similarly 
complied with the Secretary of State’s desire, . 


We also know that the Secretary of State, in communication 
with the Government of India, has laid down Io per cent. as 
the proportion of Military men to Civilians for the Police Force 
in Bengal. There are in the North-Western Provinces at the 
present moment only 7 Military men; in the Punjab, with its 
immense frontier, only 5, and in Lower Bengal the same 
number (out of a total of 105 officers above the rank of In- 
spector.) Where then is the supply to be had for bringing the 
number up to its full proportion ? 

Seeing the position relatively with the Civil Service, as already 
shewn, that Military Officers now in the Police occupy, and 
the small pay they draw compared with officers in Military 
employ whose duties are also much pieasanter in every way, 
as well as the wretched prospects generally of the department, 
is it likely that any young officer would accept of an appoint- 
ment in the Indian Constabulary ? 


The position of the officers, who have taken service in the 
Burmah Military Police, is at present quite different ; but in 
the ordinary course of things, these officers also will have one 
day to decide whether they will continue on, in the future 
Burmah Police Force in its amended form, or return to Mili- 
duty ; and then we shall see whether the supply will be 


equal to the demand :—unless, indeed, some radical change has 
meanwhile been insisted on hy the Home authorities witha 
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view to improving the pay and position generally of those 
officers who have so long and arduously plodded on under 
the most trying circumstances and conditions. 

We now proceed to make quotations from various papers, 
on various dates. 

The Delhi Gazette of the 26th April 1876, after some pre- 
fatory remarks on the callousness of the State when their own 
British officers appealed to it for redress against glaring in- 
justice, goes on to say—“ To edge our remarks by a case in 
“point, we may instance the new and unexpected turn of affairs 
“in the Police Department of these Provinces. When in 1858 
“the Military Police Force was first raised, Government was 
“lad to engage the services of British officers and other gentle- 
* men as Adjutants, and Commandants of the new Battalions. 
“ These gentlemen well,and even brilliantly, filled their new posts, 
“ were engaged under a variety of circumstances with the rebels, 
“and repeatedly received the thanks of Government when 
“such service, as they so heartily rendered, was valuable in that 
“time of need. Are such men supposed, then, to have de- 
“teriorated systematically during the course of eighteen, twenty, 
“ twenty-six years’ service ; that the rules under which they serve 
“have been continually undergoing radical changes, affecting 
“their ultimate future in the most serious manner, at a time of 
“ of life too when good service ought to be giving near prospect 
“of reward? An Englishman will endure much hardness before 
“4 complaint is wrung from him ; and a body of men, joining 
“common cause in the same profession, will bear the uniform 
“ burthen long, before putting on paper an unmistakable and 
“ serious protest, a direct statement of their grievance.” 

* When the Military was changed to a Civil Police Force 
“in 1861, the feeling of satisfaction on the part of Government 
“had not as yet worn threadbare. Rewards worth looking 
“forward to were before the officers, and as many as four 
“Deputy Inspector Generalships were among the prizes. No 
“hard working and experienced officer, who had seen the Mutiny 
“troubles, and had his share of work and danger, was as yet 
“ made to feel that his experience was rated with that of young 
“men of ftom 8 to 10 years’ service, or with that of the young- 
“est Magistra~ or Civilian.” 


Much more Cujld be quoted from the same Article, but 
space will not adnt+ of jt here, 

The Pioneer of dy August 1877, also took up the case, 
thus :-—* Towards the u&q of last year, the Military officers serv- 
ing in the Police of the Mth-Western Provinces and Oudh sent 
up memorials to the Viceroy submitting the case for the consider- — 
ation of the Government of hija’ They complained that, owing 


to a change of policy as regar, Police administration, and to 
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other causes, the higher appointments in the Police have of late 
been either abolished, or bestowed on members of the Civil 
Service, by which arrangement they have been deprived of 
promotion, and placed ina position much worse than that of 
their brother officers who have remained in the army, The 
memorialists, on a former occasion, laid their grievances before 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, but 
without success. The memorials to the Viceroy were there- 
fore in the nature of an appeal from the decision of the Local 
Government. 

So far back as the year 1858 a force was raised in those 
Provinces in connection with the final suppression of the Mutiny, 
and was described as a Military Police. It was this force 
which the memorialists, in the first instance, joined. But about 
the beginning of 1861, the Mutiny having been suppressed, the 
Military Police was disbanded, and under the provisions of 
Act V. of 1861, a Civil Constabulary was organised. To this 
newly-created branch of the service, officers of the Military 
Police -were transferred. .... The memorialists prayed 
that they might be put on a footing, as regards emoluments, with 
officers of their rank holding appointments in the army, and 
that supersessions, such as those of 1873 and 1875, might not 


occur again. 
In forwarding the case of the memorialists to the Govern- 


ment of India, Sir George Couper, though not agreeing with 
their prayer, recorded as follows, vzz. :— 

“T strongly recommend their case for the favourable con- 
“sideration of the Viceroy.” ‘‘ His Honour is compelled to ad- 
‘*‘mit,’—wrote the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, ‘that the position of these gentlemen is 
“one of considerable hardship, When they took service in 
“the Police, the prospects and chances of promotion in the 
“department were very different from what they now are, 
“The higher and better paid posts to which they looked for- 
“ward have been abolished, and while some of them at least 
“are drawing less pay in hard-worked offices than they would, 
“for doing comparatively nothing in the Military Department, 
‘ they can expect no compensation in the shape of future promo- 
“tion. If the conditions of the department had remained un- 
“changed, any complaint of slowness of promotion might have 
“been disregarded ; but when they have been entirely altered 
“by subsequent circumstances, it appears to His Honour that 
“the memorialists and their brother officers, who may feel them- 
“selves aggrieved by the circumstances in which they find 
“themselves placed, have a claim to some consideration at the 
“hands of Government.” The Government of India, however, 
disagreed with the recommendation of the Local Government, 
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holding that “the question was fully discussed in 1868,’ and 
declined to open it again. It seems tous that the case of the 
Military officers, who are bound to serve in the Police, is very 
hard. There are only two District Superintendentships of the 
first grade, witha salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, beyond 
which none of them can aspire. They are debarred by Lord 
Lawrence’s Resolution of 1868 from re-entering Military em- 
ploy, and the Government, as we have seen, declines either to 
grant them pecuniary compensation, or to permit them to return 
to a profession to which they still belong. Many Captains are 
Wing Officers and seconds in command in Native Regiments, 
who, on attaining majorities, will draw nearly Rs. 1,000 a month, 
and when Lieutenant-Colonels, close on Rs. 1,200. In the Police, 
owing to the abolition of many of the higher appointments, 
there are Majors drawing only Rs, 600 or Rs. 700 a month; 
there are Lieutenant-Colonels on no more than Rs. 800 or Rs, 
1,000, whilst Lieufenant-Colonels, commanding Native Infantry 
Regiments, draw salaries of Rs, 1,400 a month. Sir George Cous 
per, in recommending the case of the memorialists, pointed out 
that many of them had “done good service inthe field,” but 
the mere fact of their having joined the Police at a time, when 
the work of the department claimed special activity and 
energy on their part, is allowed by the Government to operate 
asa fatal bar to their future prospects. We need not repeat 
here what we have urged many times before in reference to 
service grievances, that the Government is taking a false view 
of its duty to the people of India in making that the excuse’ 
for a policy of meanness and faithlessness towards its European 
servants, If service grievances weary the public ear, the fault 
of this rests with the Government, which leaves scarcely a 
branch of its service without a grievance. But in the present 
case, while the wrong done to the officers concerned is as plain 
to every reasonable comprehension as the financial pressure 
put forward in its excuse, the remedy is really simple, and—as a 
great Government may fairly look at such matters—inexpensive. 
There are only twelve officersin the North-Western Provinces 
Police affected by the hardships we have described, and their 
number would gradually diminish by retirement. Pecuniary 
compensation, therefore, in the shape of graduated allowances, 
would not be an appreciable charge on the budget, whilst 
it would remove a feeling of discontent, the too reasonable 
grounds “ for which are simply beyond dispute, 

The following also appeared in the Statesman in reference to 
the unjustifiable supersession of old and deserving Military 
officers in the Police by Civilians: “Is it just, does it not in 
fact amount to a gross breach of faith, to invite officers of 
standing into the Police, under certain stipulated rules- and 
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regulations which hold ‘out to them a prospect of advance- 
ment superior to that which they might have looked for in the 
army? Is it not, I say, a gross act of injustice to those officers, 
after their prospects in the Military career have been utterly 
ruined, to deprive them of the higher appointments in the Police— 
appointments they had a right to succeed to asa reward for 
good service in the department. Would nota little more genero- 
sity and consideration :be more becoming towards officers who 
are serving in the department on compulsion?» Many of them, 
both in Bengal and the North-West, aré officers: who have been 
highly praised by all their official superiors, and yet they are 
actually drawing less pay than the unemployed pay of their 
Military rank, and considerably less than their employed brother 
officers in the army, who, for ever let them bless their stars, 
were not seduced by false repesentations to accept Civil em- 
ploy.” We must content ourselves with extracting this much. 
finishing with the following words—* They ask nothing better 
than that as a reward for their services in the department, they 
may be allowed to quit it, and return to Military employ.” 

A letter by Suum Cuigue also appeared, and likewise another 
article in the Pzoneer of the 21st June 1878, on the memorials to 
Parliament by Military Members of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces Police, on commenting on which the editor ended thus— 
“Appeals from India, to Parliament are often ill-advised ; Parlia- 
ment is already too prone to interfere with Indian affairs, but in 
this case, the fault lies entirely with the Government of India.” 

The Czvil and Military Gazette of the 28th December 1880, 
in noticing the case of Military Officers in the Police, remarked - 
strongly on the hardship of it. We merely make a few brief ex- 
tracts therefrom :—“As early as 1858, a force was raised in the 
North-Western Provinces in connexion with the suppression of 
the Mutiny, and it was described as the “ Military Police,” The 
officers of the force were selected by Government from among the 
gentlemen serving with the Native army. During nearly three 
years of the most trying time that India has ever witnessed, these 
gentlemen worked honestly and well in the Military Police 
force. At the end of this period, quiet having been restored to 
the land, a Military Police was declared to be no longer neces- 
sary, and inits place was established a Civil Constabulary, to 
which the officers of the Military Police were transferred. In 
1861 this new branch of the service included the Inspector- 
General, six Deputy Inspectors-General, and the command of 
the Mairwarrah Battalion. With the promise of these appoint- 
ments before them, the Military officers in the Police had no 
cause of complaint, especially as up to the year 1868 they were not 
debarred the privilege of returning to Military duty. Moreover, 
they understood that the constitution of the force was definitely 
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fixed, and secured to them the following privilege, z.¢, that the 
Police should de @ separate department, promotion being given 
in the ranks only. 

The first breach of faith with the officers of this Police Force, 
was the issue of a resolution (by the Government of India under 
Lord Lawrence) in the year 1868, depriving these officers of the 
option of returning to Military duty ; and from that time forward 
we have to ecord a series of broken promises and unjust 
enactments.* * * * Such flagrant acts of injustice speak 
for themselves, and the position of the officers of the North- 
Western Provinces Police is indeed to be deplored. Retained 
against their will in a service where advancement is hopeless, 
they see Captains serving with Native Regiments, holding the 
appointments of “Second in Command,” or Wing Officer, who, 
on attaining their majorities, will draw close on Rs. 1 ,000 a month, 
or when they become Lieutenant-Colonels, almost Rs 1 ,200, while 
they themselves (Field Officers of from 20 to 30 years’ standing) 
are obliged to be content with Rs. 700 to Rs. 800, &c.” 

The Poneer of the 6th August 1881 and 13th September 
1881 again held forth on the same complaint. 

The Huglishman of the 11th November 1881 also had an 
article on the same subject, as also, again, the Pzoneer of the 
15th February 1882 and 13th May 1882. From the latter 
the following words are extracted :—‘ There are some Police 
Officers in the North-West who have been cheated by Govern- 
ment in the way described, and the facts are notorious in the 
Province. We find there are many more in Bengal ; and one of 
these, whose case is the worst, has sent up a petition to the 
Viceroy, which ought to be in one of His Excellency’s boxes 
at this moment. The amount up to date, of which this 
particular officer has been defrauded, comparing the amount 
of pay he has drawn in the Police with that he would 
have had in the army had he never put trust in the promises 
of the Bengal Government, is 40,000; for he is a senior man 
now, and his wrongs have been accumulating for many years, 
during which time he has been longing to go back to his proper 
service, but has not been allowed The Government could not 
spare his services as a Police Officer, but found it inconvenient 
to give him the reward it had promised him ;’—and so on. 

These extracts will suffice to shew what public opinion 
thinks of the case of these officers. Numerous other articles 
of more recent date might be quoted ; and we can but hope 
that those officers who have hitherto held an erroneous opinion 
as to the circumstances of their case, will now admit that 
theirs is indeed a 


HARD CASE, 











Art. VL—SOME OLD-WORLD EASTERN 
CONQUERORS. 


HE earliest Asiatic conqueror of whom anything certain is 
known—and that is very littl—was Nimrod, the son of 

Cush, begotten by Ham. In all probability the Cushites were 
settled on the Arabian coast, until the population increased in 
excess of the very limited territory at their disposal, They 
accordingly broke up into two migratory expeditions—the one 
proceeding towards the west, and occupying Abyssinia, while 
the second steered in an easterly direction, and finally ascend- 
ing the Persian Gulf, took to the land near the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which may at that time have flowed in 
separate channels,—there being good reason to believe that, 
at the date of the foundation of the Chaldean monarchy, the 
Persian Gulf ran 120 miles further inland than at the present 
day. The leader of these wanderers was, in all likelihood, the 
personage known to Bible readers as Nimrod, who “ began to 
be a mighty one in the earth,” and was described as “a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” He was clearly the original Belus or 
Baal, and is supposed to have been identical with Orion, 
called by the Arabs, El Jabhan, or the Giant. Of his warlike 
achievements, very little has been authentically recorded, He 
appears to have reduced the low country at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and to have extended his power as far north as 
the city of Babylon, which was founded by him. The chief 
towns within his dominions, most, if not all of which owed to 
him their origin, were Nineveh, Resen, Calah, Asshur, or 
Ellasar and Singar, situated to the east of the Tigris, Nim- 
rod was also a great architect, though little remains to attest 
the magnificence of his designs. His kingdom was of brief 
duration. He may have landed about 2,300 years before the 
Christian era, and his dynasty ceased to reign in rather less 
than two and a half centuries. There are usually assigned 
eleven kings to the early Chaldean State, of whom only three 
were worthy of note, namely, Nimrod, Urukh or Erech—the 
Orchanus of Ovid—a great builder, and Kudur-Lagamer, the 
Elamite, who mostly resided at Ur, the modern Magheir. 
This monarch, the Chedor-Laomer of the Book of Geneses, 
widened his borders very largely, and built up an empire that 
stretched for 1,200 miles from the Persian Gulf to the Dead- 
Sea, and 500 miles from north to south. Over these consider- 
able dominions, he reigned unmolested for twelve years, when 
fortune turned against him. He had, indeed, been so far 
successful that he had crushed a formidable rebellion, and was 
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returning home victorious, burdened with spoils. Unfortunately 
among his prisoners was Lot, the nephew of Abraham, who 
straightway collected asmall force, and fell.by night upon 
the careless host, ‘and smote them, and pursued them unto 
Hobah, which is on the left hand of Damascus.” It is plain, 
however, that Kudur-Lagamer did not rule over a consolidated 
empire. His territories were broken up into vassal States, 
whose rulers sent to their suzerain an annual stipulated supply 
of valuable presents, and undertook to act as his auxiliaries 
in any wars he might wage in their direction. The five kings 
who were defeated by four, were rebels who had failed to 
despatch their annual tribute, and were rudely punished for 
their contumacy. A similar condition of things will be found 
to characterise every one of the early eastern monarchies. 
The inscriptions already deciphered abundantly show that no 
great kingdom could be described as “one and indivisible.” 
It was simply a federation of minor States paying, or with- 
holding allegiance to the Paramount Power as circumstances 
varied. The reigns of the most illustrious sovereigns were 
passed in crushing revolts with terrible severity, rather than in 
adding kingdom to kingdom, and subduing nations until then 
independent. These remarks will be more fully illustrated, as 
the histories of the great Eastern monarchies are unrolled, and 
the “ steles”” of mighty men of valour are made to tell the horrid 


‘tale of slaughter and devastation, only partially redeemed by 


the wondrous works, still glorious and awe-inspiring even in 
their ruins, 

The achievements of the Egyptian conquerors do not, strictly 
speaking, come within the scope of this essay. QOne.of the 
most fabled kings was Sesostris, or Sesortasen, the founder of 
the twelfth dynasty, who flourished about 2,000 years B.C.,, 
but Herodotus contrived to mix up his exploits with those of 
Oseiris or Sethos, and his greater son Remeses IJ, Syria was 
conquered by Thothmes I., who crossed the Euphrates at 
Carchemish, and overran Mesopotamia. At a later period 
Thothmes III. subjected the country between the two rivers, 
and probably captured both Nineveh and Babylon, but no 
permanent conquests were made. The defeated princes were 
left in possession of their respective dominions -on almost 
nominal conditions, while the victors returned home enriched 
with spoils, and not unfrequently attended witha long train 
of captives, afterwards utilized as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and especially in burning and laying bricks. : 

In the beginning of the twelfth century B. C., we find Tiglath- 
Pileser I: seated on the Assyrian throne, without the slightest 
fear of blood-guiltiness before his eyes. His career of victory 
is inscribed on two duplicate cylinders, which record, in general 
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terms, a long series of ruthless barbarities extended over the 
space of five years. His successes over the Muskar, or Maschians, 
are thus described by Canon Rawlinson: “He burnt the 
cities, plundered the temples, ravaged the open country, and 
carried of either in the shape of plunder or of tribute, vast 
quantities of cattle and treasure.” The cylinders are more 
sraphic in delineating what befell the five kings of Kasiyaria : 
“The ranks of their warriors in fighting the battle were beaten 
down as if by the tempest. Their carcasses covered the valleys 
and the tops of the mountains. I cut off their heads.. Of the 
battlements of their cities, I made heaps like mounds of earth. 
Their movables, their wealth, and their valuables, I plundered 
to a countless amount. Six thousand of their common soldiers, 
who fled before my servants, and accepted my yoke, I took 
and gave over to the men of my territory as slaves.” Success- 
ful wars, in those days, were good speculations, They not only 
supported themselves, but increased the population and 
resources of the victors. Strife was incessant, “never ending, 
still beginning, fighting still, and still destroying.” .Tiglath- 
Pileser, for instance, next turned his arms against the Khatti 
(Hittites),and many other tribes, sparing the lives of their 
“kings,” but appropriating their horses and cattle. He crossed 
the Euphrates in boats, covered with the skins of animals, 
reduced the Aramceans or Syrians, overran the mountainous 
country of Upper Kurdistan, and captured and burnt the 
strongholds of the Comani. It is thus the vain-glorious 
monarch summarises the fruits of his various expeditions: 
“There fell into my hands altogether, between the commence- 
ment of my reign and my fifth year, forty two countries with 
their kings, from the banks of the river Yab, to the banks of 
the river Euphrates, the country of the Khatti and the Upper 
ocean of the setting sun (the Mediterranean). I brought them 
under one government. I took hostages from them; and I 
imposed on them tribute and offerings.’ He was likewise a 
mighty hunter, and with his unerring arrows, killed lions and 
wild bulls and huge buffaloes. He was, moreover, a great 
builder, and erected stately temples, palaces, and castles, 
constructed works of irrigation, introduced domestic animals 
and useful vegetables from other lands, and largely increased 
the extent and population of his original territories. Accord- 
ing to Canon Rawlinson, Asshur was still the capital of Assyria, 
the towns of Nineveh, Nirarod, and Calah still awaiting to be 
founded, though commonly supposed to have been built by 
Nimrod. Tiglath-Pileser and his immediate successors appear 
to have been intensely pioits,-somewhat after the Mussulman 
fashion, Their wars were so far, religious, that they were 


waged primarily for the glorification of the gods. The Assyrian 
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monarchy was at first a solid compact little State, with an 
area about equal to that of England ; while Babylonia, though 
more thickly peopled, may be compared to Scotland. It was 
in the latter part of his reign that Teglath-Pileser captured 
Babylon, but in the end he sustained same signal reverses, for 
the Babylonians carried off and retained, for four centuries, 
certain sacred images which were held in high reverence by 
both peoples, 

The death of Tiglath-Pileser was followed by a long period 
of obscurity, perhaps, of inactivity ; but in the year 1884 B.C. 
or thereabouts, a mighty warrior ascended the Assyrian throne, 
Asshur-idanni-pa]l, or Sardanapalus, conducted at least ten 
victorious campaigns in the brief space of six years. His 
expeditions extended over an immense tract of territory, but 
it does not appear that his conquests were stable or permanent. 
His reign was marked by a continuous series of rebellions, 
crushed with tremendous severity, but only to be renewed 
after a short breathing time. His first campaign was directed 
against North-Western Kurdistan and the adjacent parts: of 
Armenia, when several fortified towns were taken, and a 
particularly troublesome Chief was carried off to Arbela, where 
he was flayed alive, and his body suspended from the town 
wall. The citizens of Assura in Central Mesopotamia, having 
murdered their Governor and appointed a foreigner in his 
place, were punished by being deported to Nineveh, with the 
exception of those who were crucified, or burnt, or deprived 
of their ears and noses. The Monarch himself thus relates 
how he treated the inhabitants of the revolted city of Tela :— 
“Their men, young and old, I took prisoners. Of some I cut 
off the feet and hands; of others, I cut off the noses, ears, 
and lips;of the young men’s ears, I made a_ heap; of the 
old men’s heads, I built a minaret. I exposed their heads as 
a trophy in front of their city. The male children and the 
female children I burnt inthe flames. The city I destroyed 
and consumed, and burnt with fire.’ In the course of his 
campaign against the Nairi, he boasts of having ruined 250 
strongly fortified towns, and of having slain many Princes, 
The Shuhites and the Laki having not only renounced their 
allegiance, but even pusumed to invade Assyria, Asshur- 
idanni-pal_ straightway crossed. the Euphrates on rafts, 
defeated the allies, and impaled thirty of their chief men and 
leaders. According to his own account, he devastated the 
banks of the Khabour, slew 6,500 warriors in battle or flight, 
burnt many cities and castles, put the male inhabitants to the 
sword, and carried into captivtiy their women- and children, 
and herds of cattle. In his next campaign, he captured the 
town of Beth Adina, and removed 2,500 of its inhabitants to 
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Calah. His ninth campaign was on a larger scale, for he crossed 
the Euphrates on rafts, marched through Carchemish without 
opposition, received the submission of the Hittites and other 
peoples, passed his army across the Orontes, and skirting 
Lebanon, reached the Mediterranean, upon which the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Aradus, humbled themselves 
before him, It is worthy of note that he carried back with 
him to Nineveh a great quantity of beams and planks, evidently 
of cedar wood. Asshur-idanni-Pal was not only a great 
warrior, but also a keen sportsman. He made a large park 
for wild beasts near Nincveh, into which he turned 50 young, 
and 15 full grown lions, besides leopards, bulls, and buffaloes, 
There fell to his bow and arrows, or to his spear, in Mesopotamia 
alone, 360 huge lions, 257 wild cattle, and 30 buffaloes ; while 
in Syria he slew or captured numbers of lions, wild sheep, 
red and fallow deer, wild goats, or ibexes, leopards, bears, 
wolves, jackals, wild boars, ostriches, foxes, hyznas, and wild 
asses. He likewise excelled as a builder, and made Calah 
worthy to be the capital of his extensive dominions. He 
speaks of himself as “ the conqueror from the upper passage 
of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, who has reduced 
under his authority all countries from the rising of the sun 
to the going down of the same.” At the sources of the Tupnat, 
or Eastern Tigris, he had set up his memorial, or stele beside 
those of Tiglath-Pileser, and his own father Tiglathi Ninit1. He 
was represented in his royal and priestly robes with his right 
arm outstretched, the thumb and forefinger closely pressed 
together. Greek invention stepped in with the usual audacity 
of ignorance, and discovered in this serious historic movement 
the statue of a d/ase cynic, contemptuously snapping his fingers 
to give point to the supposed inscription,—“ Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for all other human enjoyments are not worth this.” 
He seems to have died in peace about 859 B. C., and to have 
been succeeded by his son, Shalmaneser 11, who reigned 35 
years, in the course cf which he personally held the command 
in 23 expeditions, besides those he entrusted to the conduct 
ofa faithful and favourite General. It is however, a monotonous 
narrative of bloodshed, devastation, and wanton cruelty, 
recorded on an obelisk of black marble, found prostrate amid 
the ruins of his palace. Though always successful for the 
moment. he made no permanent impression upon the conquered 
peoples. No sooner had the terror inspired by his frightful 
barbarities grown somewhat weakened, then a fresh revolt broke 
out, and the work had all to be done over again. Shalmaneser’s 
most inveterate enemy was Benhidri, or Benhadad of Damascus, 
suDsequently slain by -Hazael. His latter years were em- 
bittered by the rebellion of - his eldest son Asshur danni-pal, 
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who was, ‘however, defeated and put to death by his younger 
brother, Shamas Iva. In the reign of Shalmaneser 11, the 
Assyrian Empire reached as far north as the mountain chain 
of Niphates, while in a westerly direction it embraced Upper 
Syria, Phoenicia, Harnath, and Samaria, all of which countries 
paid tribute with varying regularity. 

The time has long since gone by when Sammuramit, or 
Semiramis would have been included among the great eastern 
conquerors of the old world. Canon Rawlinson is probably 
justified in supposing that this famous personage was the Queen 
of Iva-Lush IV—the Bealikhish of M. Lenarmant,—to whom 
she brought the city and district of Babylon as her dower, 
That is really all that is positively known about this mythical 
heroine. Iva-Lush himself seems to have died about 781 B.C. 
After an interval of obscurity, we come upon Shalmaneser IV, 
compelling Hoshea, the son of Elah, to become his servant, 
and give him presents, and on his intriguing with So, King of 
Egypt, binding him and throwing him into prison. For three 
years Shalmaneser was engaged in beseiging Tyre and Samaria ; 
the latter falling into his hands about 721 B. C. During 
his absence the people of Nineveh revolted, under a_ leader, 
whose name appears to have been lost in that of his designation 
as Sargon, or Sarkin, signifying a king de facto, but not an here- 
ditary Prince. Shalmaneser’s death in Syria made a vacancy, 
which was filled by this usurper, who proved a valiant and 
successful warrior. For fifteen years he enjoyed no respite. 
He reduced all Syria from the borders of Egypt, defeated the 
united armies of the Philistines and the Egyptians, and 
severely punished the Arabians for presumimg to invade his 
province of Samaria. Babylon submitted on the capture of 
Merodach-Baladan, and together with Chaldza,. continued 
subject to Assyrian rule until the fall of that Empire. In the 
Khorsabad inscriptions, Sargon is made to say,—“ Merodach- 
Baladon abandoned in his camp his royal insignia, his golden 
tiara, his golden throne, his golden parasol, his golden sceptre, 
his silver chair, He escaped in disguise. I besieged and took 
his city of Dur-Yakin. I took as prisoners himself, his wife, 
his sons, his daughters. I took gold, silver, all his possessions. 
I punished for their faults all the families and all the men 
who had revolted from my government. I reduced the cities to | 
ashes. I undermined and destroyed the walls.”. He madea 
wilderness and called it a conquest. The terror of his arms spread 
far and wide. Even the Cypriots, no longer relying on their insular 
position, sent him tribute, and set up in their island a statue of 
the Great King, which may now be seen in the Berlin Museum, 
Sargon had more trouble with his northern neighbours, but 
in the end, triumphed over them likewise. It was his custom 
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to deport the vanquished to other countries, or, in the euphemis- 
tic language of the inscriptions, he “ changed the.abodes of his 
subjects.” Among his peaceful memorials may be mentioned | 
the’ magnificent palace ‘he built at Kharsabad, not far from. 
which he founded the city of Sargon, or Sarghum. His reign 
began B. C. 721, and ended B.C. 704. 

His son Sennacherib was doomed to get more incessant strife. 
Very shortly after his accession to the throne, the Babylonians, 
under Merodach-Baladon were again in arms, though only to 
be again defeated. In suppressing this revolt Sennacherib 
committed to the flames 76 towns and 420 villages. Thence 
he hastened to put down the Arameeans, of whom he carried 
off 200,000 into captivity, besides an immense spoil in horses, 
camels, sheep, cattle, and all manner of movable chattels. 
The combined forces of the Egyptians and Athiopians were 
forced to acknowledge his superior military prowess at Altakin, 
near Ekron, round the walls of which town many princes and 
chiefs were impaled, while men of inferior mark were sold as 
slaves. Hezekiah, King of Judah, was also for a time in serious 
danger, but succeeded in turning aside the punishment due 
to his disloyalty by paying a heavy fine. According to his 
cylinder. in this campaign Sennacherib took 46 fenced cities, 
and more unfortified towns than could be counted. His cap- 
tives numbered 200,150 persons, old and young, besides a 
multitude of horses, mares, sheep, oxen, and camels, Hezekiah 
was shut up in Jerusalem like ‘a -bird in a cage,” and was 
forced to pay 30 talents of gold and 800 of silver. Two years 
later, or B. C. 698, the Assyrian monarch again marched against 
Hezekiah, but in the first instance proceeded to Lachish and 
Lebuah to chastise the Egyptians, contenting himself with 
sending three of his principal sefvants, his chief general, 
eunuch, and cup-bearer (whose official titles were mistaken 
by the writer of the Second Book of Kings for their personal 
names), and summoned the King and the inhabitants of Jeru-. 
salem to surrender at discretion. That same night, while 
Sennacherib was planning an attack upon the Egyptian host, 
a strange and terrible calamity befell his own, whether from 
a Simoom blast, or from a sudden outbreak of plague and pes- 
tilence; it is estimated that not fewer than 70,000 of his 
soldiers perished between the going down of the sun on the 
one day, and its rising up on the morrow. The _ fearful 
catastrophe was naturally omitted from the cylinder, which 
passes over this untoward campaign as though it had never 
occurred, Itisa mistake, however, to suppose that Senna- 
cherib’s murder followed close upon the destruction of his army. 
As a fact, he reigned at Nineveh for seventeen years after — 
that disaster, and-waged several important wars. He even 
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sent for shipwrights from Tyre and Sidon, and launched a 
fleet on the Tigris, and, descending the river took the: 
Susianians by surprise. Nevertheless, the Babyloneans again 
revolted against his suzerainty, and in conjunction with the 
Elamites and Armezans. raised a. powerful army, which was 
completely crushed at Khaluli, on the Lower Tigris. On the. 
cylinder it is inscribed how Sennacherib bribed the King of 
Elam’s chief of the staff, and through his treachery obtained 
an easy victory over 150,000 rebels. The inscription proceeds 
to narrate :—“ On the wet earth armour and arms taken in 
my attacks floated in the blood of enemies as in a river, for 
the war-chariots that struck down men and beasts had in their 
course crushed the bleeding bodies and their limbs. I piled 
up the corpses of these warriors like trophies, and I cut off 
their hands and feet. I mutilated those who were taken 
alive like straws, and as a punishment cut off their hands.” At 
a later period he occupied Cilicia, after defeating a body of 
Greek mercenaries who had crossed over from Cyprus, and he 
is believed to have founded Tarsus. The palace built by. Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh, and _ recently explored by Layard, 
covered eight acres of ground, and perhaps was never surpassed 
for grandeur and magnificence. In this reign, backgrounds 
were first introduced to set off the scenes and incidents 
pictorially described. His death was sudden and lamentable. 
While worshipping in the temple of his god, he was murdered 
by his sons Adrammelech and Shahrezar, who also killed 
their brother Nergal or Nergilus, but the people chose Ezar- 
haddon, the dead monarch’s youngest son, to-reign over them, 
wherupon the parricides fled into Armenia and received grants 
of land from the king. 

It would have been well for Adrammelech had be been con-. 
tented with the lot of a landed proprietor. He was tormented, 
however, with an unscrupulous ambition, and was thus driven 
to assert his pretentions to the throne of Assyria. The result 
was that he was defeated, made prisoner, and put to death 
by his half-brother, Ezar-haddon, who reigned from B. C. 680 
to B C. 667, but not without being continually engaged in 
warfare. His first rebels were the Kings of: Sidon and Libanon,' 
who were speedily overcome; the former fleeing in vain for 
safety to an island, presumably Cyprus. A’ baked cylinder, 
now in the British Museum, thus tells the ‘tale of this brief 
campaign :—“I attacked the city of Sidon standing in the 
midst of the sea. I put to death all its great men. I 
destroyed its walls and houses, I cast them into the sea. I 
destroyed the places of its altars. Abdimilkut, King of the 
city, had fied from my power even into the midst of the sea. 
Like a fish, I traversed the waves, and humbled his pride. I 
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carried away all that I could of his treasures: gold, silver, 
precious stones, amber, seal skins, sandal wood, and ebony, 
stuffs dyed purple and blue, all that his house contained. | 
transported into Assyria an immense number of men and 
women, oxen, sheep, and beasts of burden. I settled the in- 
habitants of Syria and of the seashore in strange lands,” 
Among Ezar-haddon’s subsequent achievements may be men- 
tioned, the subjugation of Armenia and Cilicia. He also 
subdued Edam, and carried off certain images, locally vene- 
rated, which were redeemed by an engagement to make over 
sixty-five camels every year, whence the general poverty of 
the Elomites may be fairly inferred. A more critical under- 
taking was the invasion of the country beyond Nedjif. It is 
stated that this was the most distant expedition ever at- 
tempted by anyof the Assyrian monarchs. The line of 
march lay across 470 miles of sandy desert, succeeded by 70 
miles of fertile land, and finally by a stony arid region. In 
another direction, the Assyrian arms were directed against 
Bikni or Bigan, perhaps Azerbaijan, never before invaded by 
a force from Nineveh. Still unwearied of war’s alams, Ezar- 
haddon next defeated the Egyptians under Tirhakah, and 
ascended the Nile as high as Thebes. So complete was the 
subjection of Egypt, that he divided the country into twenty 
districts under the supreme direction of Neco, an Egyptian, 
whose seat of Government was placed at Memphis. Probably 
the chief result of this campaign was the introduction of the 
sphinx into the ornamentations of Assyrian palaces. The 
task of suppressing Manasseh’s revolt was entrusted to subor- 
dinate officers, who “took-Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon,” but after 
a while his kingdom was restored to him, Assyrian and other 
colonists were largely planted in Palestine. 

In the fulness of time, Ezar-haddon was gathered to his 
fathers, B. C. 667, and Asshur-bani-pal, his son, reigned in his 
stead, and raised the Assyrian monarchy to its greatest height 
of prosperity and power. His first campaign was against the 
Egyptians, who had again broken out into rebellion. Tirhakah’s 
troops were defeated, and the whole country re-occupied up to 
Thebes, Thereupon Neco joined the Ethiopians, whilé Tirhakah, 
after sustaining a fresh defeat, abdicated in favour of his stepson 
Urdamane, the Amen Rud of the hieroglyphics. From Egypt an 
immense.amount of plunder was obtained, and the spirit of the 
Egyptians was so far broken that they do not appear to have 
given any further trouble in this reign. The next thing we 
hear of Asshur-bani-pal’s movements is, that he married a 
daughter of the King of Cilicia, anc crossing the Taurus range, 
received an embassy from Gyges, King of Lydia, “a country 
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on the sea coast, a remote place, of which the kings, his ances- 
tors had never even heard the name.” Gyges is said to have 
sent to Nineveh, doubtless as a curiosity, some Cimmerian 
chiefs, who had made an unsuccessful incursion into Lydia, 
soon to be followed by a more formidable erruption of Scythian 
hordes. After reducing the mountainous region between 
Lakes Van and Urumiyeh, Asshur-bani-pal next appeared in 
the south, and crushed with relentless severity two serious 
rebellions in Susiana and Babylonia. His treatment of rebels 
was barbarous and ruthless. Some kings and princes were 
beheaded, and others mutilated. Some had their tongues torn 
out, and at least two were flayed alive. He was likewise 
devoted to lion-hunting, for wild bulls had become well nigh 
extinct. It might almost be said that his name should be 
enrolled among those of royal authors, for he made a collec- 
tion of clay tablets, which may now be studied in the British 
Museum. Canon Rawlinson was of opinion that Asshur-bani 
pal, and not Asshur-idanni-pal, was the original of the Greek 
Sardanapalus, but it is a point not susceptible of proof, ‘and 
clearly not of much importance. He was, however, the last 
of the long line of warrior kings. His son Asshur-emid-ilin, 
though not positively effiminate, was averse to warlike 
pursuits. His reign lasted from B. C. 647 to B. C. 625,and for 
the first thirteen years was seemingly uneventful. Then his 
troubles began. The Medes invaded the Assyrian territory, 
hough only to be repulsed with considerable loss, but no 
retaliation was attempted. A more formidable invasion was 
that conducted by Cyaxares, B. C. 632, when the Assyrians 
were defeated in the open field, and their capital city invested. 
The final catastrophe, however, was temporarily postponed by 
a terrible irruption of the Scythians into Upper Media, who 
held on their course of desolation into Mesopotamia, whence 
they spread over Syria. By degrees their aggressive spirit and 
power declined. They were induced, by rich presents from 
Psammetik to leave Egypt unmolested. After a while, the 
inhabitants of the countries they had ravaged and laid waste, 
plucked up heart of grace, and fell upon their despoilers, 
destroying them in detail, and compelling them to seek safety 
in flight. The Assyrians, however, had suffered grievously at 
their hands, and were in no position to offer an adequate resis- 
tance to Cyaxares, when he returned B. C, 627 to complete his 
unfinished task. While he directed the main attack on the 
north, the Susianians made a useful diversion from the south. 
Presenting himself a bold front to the Medians, Asshur-emid- 
ilin despatched against Babylon his best general Nabopolassar, 
who proved a traitor, and listened to the artful proposition, that 
his son Nebuchadnessar should marry the daughter of Cyaxares. 
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In accordance with this arrangement, Nabopolassar made 
commion cause with the Medes, and Asshur-emid-ilin in despair 
made a funeral pyre of his palace, and perished in the flames. 
At its best, the Assyrian monarchy, as Canon Rawlinson 
clearly points out, was nothing more than an agglomeration 
of semi-independent States, constantly in rebellion, paying 
tribute, or withholding it, as the circumstances of the moment 
dictated. The rebels were for the moment easily reduced to 
submission, but the Empire must have been weakened by the 
destruction of townsand villages, the remorseless devastation 
of the country, the slaughter of so many tens of thousands of 
fishting men, and the deportation of hundreds of thousands 
of artisans and agriculturists. In short, “it embodied the earli- 
est, simplest, and most crude conception which the human mind 
forms of a widely extended dominion.” The prosperous period 
of Median history was limited to the reign of Cyaxares. The 
kingdom had probably been consolidated by his father Phra- 
ortes, about B.C. 647. In 634, the Medes invaded Assyria 
through the Yagros passes, but were defeated by Asshur- 
emid-ilin—the Saracus of Abydanus, and Phraortes was number- 
ed among the slain. Having reorganized his discomfited forces, 
Cyaxares again attacked the Assyrians, and after dispersing 
their army, sat down before Nineveh. His dreams of conquest 
were, however, for the moment dispersed by the intelligence 
that his own territories were overrun by the Scythians. He 
encountered the barbarians somewhere between Azerbaijan and 
Southern Ecbatana.—_They were in fact mounted archers, and 
would almost certainly have been overthrown by the better 
drilled and equipped Medians had there been no great disparity 
of numbers. The Scythians, however, were numerically 
superior, besides being utterly reckless of wounds or death. 
They proved victorious, and Cyaxares agreed to pay tribute. 
Fortunately, the barbarians retained their nomadic habits, and 
had no desire to settle down as proprietors and cultivators 
of the soil, They fixed themselves temporarily where fertile 
pastures spread out temptingly before them, but they dispersed 
themselves too widely, and lost cohesion and touch. Cyaxares 
thereupon invited their leaders to a grand banquet ; and as 
soon as they were overpowered by drink, he slew them all, and 
drove their hordes out of Media. Having thus freed his own 
country, Cyaxares renewed his attempt to enslave his Assyrian 
neighbours. How he succeeded has been already told. Taking 
to himself Assyria Proper, and all the subject countries to the 
North-West, he gave over to Nabopolassar, Babylonia, Susiania, 
Chaldza, and the valley of the Euphrates, and the two monar- 
chs seem to have lived on terms of peace and amity with 
one another, Cyaxares, however, soon grew weary of inaction, 
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and subdued Armenia and Cappadocia, as a preliminary to 
extending his domination over the Caucasus to the shores of 
the Black Sea, while, in an easterly direction, he advanced his 
borders to the River Halys. These conquests were completed 
about B.C, 615, at the time when Alyattes, King of Lydia, 
with the assistance of his neighbours, had expelled the 
Cimmerians from Paphlagonia, Bethynia, Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Cilicia. Certain Scythians, whom Cyaxares had retained in 
his service as hunters, are said to have crossed the Halys, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Alyattes, who accord- 
ingly refused to give them upto their former master. Such 
proper and high-spirited conduct would probably not have been 
deemed sufficient cause for crossing the Halys, had it not been 
matter of common notoriety, that the Lydians were possessed 
of much gold, and were more advanced in the arts, and therefore 
more worthy to be plundered than any other Asiatic people, 
Perchance, it may not have been so well known, that they 
were excellent hersemen, redoubtable spearman, and fearless 
hunters of the wild boar. In any case Cyaxares provoked 
hostilities, though aware that all the adjacent minor States 
were in close alliance with Alyattes. Several battles were 
fought with great obstinacy and varying success, One great 
battle is reported to have taken place at night, presumably by 
moonlight, which would suffice for a series of personal en- 
counters. The war had lasted six years, when a sudden eclipse 
overshadowed both armies in the midst of a terrible struggle, 
and struck terror into the hearts of the boldest. Peace was 
forthwith proclaimed, and friendship ensued, cemented by the 
bethrothal of Alyattes’ daughter to Astyages, the .son and 
successor of Cyaxares. This happened about 610 B. C., and 
for the brief space of two years, Asia was at rest. The Median 
monarchy, however, was soon disturbed by Neco, son of 
Psammatik I, King of Egypt, who invaded Palestine, and after 
defeating and slaying Josiah, King of Judah, near Megiddo, 
pushed on to Carchemish, and became master of the Euphrates, 
For three years Neco held Idumea, Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, but was then overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
carried his victorious arms into Egypt, and despoiled the 
Egyptians. Cyaxares died about B. C. 593 after “reigning some 
40 years. It has been written of him that he knew how to 
conquer, but not how to organise an empire,” a remark that 
might be applied with nearly equal force and truthfulness to 
all the Eastern Monarchs, whose vicissitudes are familiar to 
us through the ingenious labours of. Canon Rawlinson, assist- 
ed by his brother Sir Henry Rawlinson. The Median monarchy 
was overthown by Cyrus, King of Persia, after it had subsisted 
for about 67 years, and was absorbed into the Persian Empire, 
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Contemporaneously with the Median monarchy, there ex- 
isted the almost equally brief monachy of Babylon. It has 
already been told how Cyaxares placed Nabopolassar on the 
throne of Babylon, and thereby secured his friendship and 
co-operation to the day of his death. Nabopolassar himself, 
however, cannot be counted among the Early Eastern Con- 
querors, while the achievements of his son Nebuchadnezzar 
are much involved in mythical exaggerations. This monarch 
succeeded his father B. C. 605, and is sometimes named Nubu- 
kudurussar, though he is better known under his former 
appellation, and its alternative Nabuchodonosor. In the seventh 
year of his reign, he marched to the east to punish the revolt 
of Jehoiakim, King of Judah, and to bring back to their alle- 
giance Tyre and Phoenicia. Having completed the investment 
of Tyre, which held out for thirteen years, Nebuchadnezzar 
fell back upon Jerusalem, and put Jehoiakim to death; after 
that Jerusalem gave no trouble for eight years, until Jehoiakim 
foolishly allied himself with the Egyptian Uaphries—the 
Apries of Herodotus—and brought down upon that city and 
himself grievous ruin and misery. The Egyptians were com- 
pletely defeated, and driven back into their country. On the 
fall of Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar became sole lord of all the lands 
that lie between the Euphrates and the Nile, but even that 
goodly dominion did not satisfy Megasthenes, who carries his 
conquering hero across North Africa into Spain, and makes 
him subdue the Iberians. His conquests, whatever may have 
been their true scale, furnished Nebuchadnezzar with the labour 
required for the construction of his great works. Among these 
may be mentioned the stupendous walls of Babylon; the 
/hanging gardens intended to console his Queen for the dreary 
exchange of the mountainous scenery of Persia, for the flat 
monotonous plains of Babylonia; the immense reservoir near 
Sippara, said to have measured 180 miles in circumference, and to 
have been excavated to a depth of 180 feet ; the Birs-i-Nimrud, 
or temple of Nebo at-Barsippa ; besides canals, quays, break- 
waters, and channels of irrigation. In the midst of all this 
manifestation of energy and power, Nebuchadnezzar was sudden- 
ly afflicted with lycanthropy in a terrible form. This malady, 
Canon Rawlinson explains, “consists in the belief that one is 
not a man, but a beast, in the disuse of language, the rejection 
of all ordinary human food, and sometimes in the loss of the 
erect posture, and a preference for walking on all fours. * * 
The great King became a wretched maniac. Allowed to in- 
dulge his distempered fancy, he eschewed human habitations, 
lived in the open-air_night and day, fed on herbs, disused cloth- 
ing, and became covered with a rough coat of hair.” The 
affliction passed away as suddenly and unexpectedly as it 
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had alighted on the monarch, At the end of seven months, he 
was restored to health of body and soundness of mind, and 
lived for many years in the enjoyment of grandeur and mag- 
nificence. He died B. C. 561, in the 44th year of a brilliant 
and successful reign, darkened by one brief gloomy episode, 
and must have nearly, if not quite, attained the age of four 
score years. His madness, it is conjectured, was kept con- 
cealed from his subjects, who were taught to believe that he 
was suffering from a severe bodily ailment, the government 
being meanwhile conducted by Queen Amyitis, daughter of 
Cyaxares, the Mede. Niebuhr and Lenormant express a 
singular difference of opinion as regards the fabled Nitocris ; 
while the former identifies her with the Median princess, the 
latter is equally convinced that she was of Egyptian origin; 
her name being a corruption of Neith-aker, or Neith, the vic- 
torious. M. Lenarmant further insists that she was the wife 
of Nabopolassar, and consequently the mother of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Canon Rawlinson differs from both these celebrated 
writers, and regards Nitocris, whose name he admits to be 
EK gyptian—as the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and mcther of 
Belshazzar the last prince of this short lived dynasty. The 
actual monarch of Babylonia at the time of its downfall was 
Nabonahid, or Nabonadius, who fled to Borseppa, after sustain- 
ing a severe defeat at the hands of Cyrus the Great. His son 
Bil-shar-azur had apparently been associated by his father in 
the government, and accordingly, at this critical moment, as- 
sumed the reins of power. Though young in years, he seems 
to have exhibited a manly resolution, which caused Cyrus almost 
to despair of success, The ingenuity and perseverance by 
means of which the Persian troops were finally introduced 
within the walls of the city, are too well known to be described 
anew in this place. Belshazzar was slain while holding a 
high religious festival ; the palace was burnt ; the town sacked 
by the astonished victors, and the Babylonian monarchy had 
completed its narrow cycle. Nabonadius himself is believed 
to have surrendered Barsippa without an attempt at resistance, 
and to have ended his days as Governor of Armenia, 

Cyrus the Great was a geniune conqueror, He ascended the | 
throne of Persia B. C. 558, and shortly afterwards became in- 
volved in hostilities with Croesus, King of * Lydia, who wasted 
much valuable time in endeavouring to form a league with the 
Spartans, Babylonians, and Egyptians, Cyrus trusting to his 
Persians and himself, was more prompt in action, and commenc- 
ed operations by marching a large’ army into Cappadocia by 
way of Erzerum. The hostile forces encountered each other at 
Pteria in Pontus, and a drawn ‘battle was the result. On the 
morrow, both armies remained inactive, and on the following 
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day Croesus fell back for re-inforcements. As Cyrus left his 
retreat unmolested, he rashly concluded that his enemy was 
disabled from assuming the offensive, and therefore dismissed 
his allies to their homes. Meanwhile Cyrus crossed the Halys, 
and made a direct point at Sardis. His advance was blocked 
by anarmy of Lydians, hastily collected by Croesus, and for 
a time it seemed that the invaders were likely to be discomfited 
through the immense superiority of the Lydian cavalry. At 
the critical moment, however, Cyrus gathered together his 
baggage camels, and placed them in the front line. Disgusted 
by the scent, and terrified by the unwonted aspect of those 
ungainly animals, the Lydian horses broke their ranks and 
refused to face them. Their riders thereupon dismounted and 
opposed a bold front. It was allin vain. The Persians steadily 
pushed onwards, and without further resistance surrounded the 
Lydian capital. Sardis was deemed impregnable, but its 
apparently strongest point proved the weakest. The citadel, 
perched upon an almost inaccessible rock, was, as is usual in such 
cases, carelessly guarded. A pathway was accidentally dis- 
covered, by following which the hardy Persians gained the 
summit of the rock unsuspected, scaled the walls, and thence 
descended into the body of the place. The defeated monarch 
was at first harshly treated, but ultimately was received into 
favour, and became an honoured résident at the Persian Court. 
Lydia was annexed to the Persian monarchy, B. C. 554, though 
it shortly afterwards revolted with the aid of the Greek colonies, 
and was somewhat severely punished. The next successes of 
Cyrus were obtained over the Bactrians and the Sacce. The 
former fought valliantly to maintain their independence, but 
in the end were reduced to submission ; such also was the fate 
of the Sacce, who are supposed to have inhabited the Pamir, 
and the country adjacent to the modern cities of Yarkand and 
Kashgur, They are described as brave soldiers, armed with 
bows and arrows, battle-axes,and daggers. They served in- 
differently on horseback and on foot, and were probably of 
Tartar, or Turanian origin. Under the leadership of their 
Queen, they were victorious on one occasion, and rescued their 
chief ruler or headman, who had been made prisoner in a 
previous action. Unsatiated by conquest, Cyrus next subdued in 
rapid succession the peoples of Hyrcania, Parthia, Chorasmia, 
Sogdiana, Aria (Herat), Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia, 
and Gandaria. Traces of his presence have been found 
on the Helmund, in Seistan, to the north of Cabul, 
and even to the north of the Jaxartes, the Syrdarya of 
our own times: Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand yielded 
to the terror of his arms, and for fourteen years Cyrus was 
constantly to be found at the head of his troops, rendering 
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himself master of the vast region that lies between the Caspian 
and the Indus. He must have been nigh upon three score 
years of age when he took in hand to add to his empire 
Babylonia and Susiania, Syria and Palestine, to which country 
he sent back the Jewish exiles and captives. Moved by some 
strange impulse, the Phoenicians ventured to set up the banner 
of rebellion, but escaped the consequences of their infatuation 
by the sudden emergency of a threatened irruption of the 
Massagetz (Magog). Though victorious in the first action, 
Cyrus was in his turn signally defeated and slain. His body 
was conveyed to Pasargadze, where a somewhat remarkable 
tomb was erected to his memory. Thus terminated, B. C. 529, 
the best sustained career of conquest, of which a, thoroughly 
intelligible and trustworthy narrative has came down te us 
from those early times. Cyrus, however, was still only a con- 
queror. He made no name for himself as an administrator, 
neither did he attempt to consolidate his widely-scattered 
tributary states, and bring them under the control of a central 
Government, : 

Cambysis, the eldest son and successor of Cyrus the Great, 
though he overran Egypt, cannot be judged a conqueror. It 
may count for something that he defeated the Greek and 
Carian mercenaries in the pay of Psammetik III.,and that the 
Libyans and the Greeks of Barca and Cyrene sent presents and 
sued for peace. The Phoenicians, however, positively refused 
to co-operate with him in his projected attack upon Carthage, 
their own colony, and the 50,000 troops he despatched from 
Thebes against the Oasis, and temple of Ammon, perished in 
the desert : while the still larger army he conducted in person 
against Ethiopia suffered so grievously in traversing the arid 
wilds of Nubia, that he was forced to renounce the enterprise, 
and return to Egypt with a mere relic of his host. His subse- 
quent conduct was that of a madman, and may be lightly passed 
over. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, whose reign began B. C. 521, was 
cast in a very different mould. After employing five or six 
years in suppressing, with useful severity, the sporadic rebellions 
that broke out one after the other in different parts of the 
Empire—for it is noteworthy that no common action seems to 
have been taken by the disaffected tributaries of the old world 
monarchies— Darius applied himself to the task of constructing 
an empire, one and indivisible. He held the entire country with 
garrisons Of Medes and Persians. Over each province he set a 
satrap, though Persia Proper was neither a satrapy, nor treated 
as a tributary State. His first expedition was directed against 
the Punjab, which he easily reduced. The Indus river he 
thoroughly explored from Attock to the sea. Master of Asia 
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M:. r, he coveted the possession of Thrace. As a preliminary 
ineasure, he resolved to secure the tranquillity of Western Asia‘ 
by chastising the incursions of the Scythians from the North- 
East. For that purpose he collected a fleet of 600 vessels‘ 
chiefly supplied by the Asiatic Greeks, and transported an army, 
estimated at 700,000 men, across the Bosphorus, over a bridge 
of boats. Marching through Thrace, he crossed the Balkan 
range, and received the submission of the Getz. Passing across 
the Danube by means of a bridge, composed of Ionian vessels, 
he entered Scythia, the inhabitants retiring into the interior as 
he advanced. Nevertheless Darius remained in their country 
for two months, and marched eastward to the Tarais or Don, 
Turning then towards the north, he arrived among the Budini, 
and set fire to the staple of Greek trade at Voronej. Returning, 
not without some loss to his own dominions, he left Mega- 
bozusm, Thrace, with 80,000 men, who carried their arms to 
the confines of Macedonia. Byzantium, Chalcedon, Antrandrus, 
and Lameponium, with the islands of Temnos and Imbrus, were 
formally annexed to the Persian Empire, B. C. 505. The 
revolt of Ionia, and the wanton destruction of Sardis, were 
punished with condign severity, and proved the immediate 
cause of the invasion of Greece, and the downfall of Persia, 
The latter years of the reign of Darius were enbittered by the 
disastrous attempt of Mardonius to double the promontary of 
Mount Athos, by the defeat sustained by Dusis at Marathon, 
and by the subsequent revolt of Egypt, which was suppressed 
by Xerxes. Darius himself died B. C. 486, and richly deserves 
the encomium passed upon him by Canon Rawlinson as“ a 
skilful administrator, a good financier, and a wise, far-seeing 
ruler, Of all the Persian princes, he is the only one who can 
be called many-sided’, He was organizer, general, statesman, 
administrator, builder, patron of art and literature, all in one. 
Without him Persia would probably have sunk as rapidly as 
she rose, and would be known to us only as one of the many 
meteor powers which have shot athwart the horizon of the 
East.” 

The most marvellous meteor power that ever shot athwart 
the troubled horizon of the East was undoubtedly Alexander 
of Macedon. As Niebuhr justly remarks, he set out upon 
his unplanned enterprize in the spirit of an adventurer. He 
had, strictly speaking, no reserve force to fall back upon in the 
event of disaster, for the troops under Antipater could not 
be spared from their duty of preserving peace in Greece and 
even in Macedonia. Neither had he any money beyond six 
months’ pay for his “ Army of Asia”—an army that must have 
been destroyed at the Granicus had the Persians possessed a 
General of the most ordinary intelligence and energy. As it was 
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Alexancer marched from one conquest to another. His real] 
difficulties began only when his work was well-nigh finished. 
His most implacable enemies were his own Macedonian sub- 
jects, alienated by his intemperance ; his wild excesses of tem- 
per ; his ruthless cruelty when thwarted ; above all by his adop- 
tion of Persian garments and usages ; his favouritism towards 
the effeminate Eastern races ; and his enlistment of a Persian 
phalanx that would have proved in battle as useless as a brigade 
of sepoys, without European officers to lead them. Towards 
the close of his career, his mind had become obscured and 
confused, so that his ulterior designs must for ever remain a 
mystery. So faras any materials exist for forming a judg- 
ment, it seems as though Alexander entertained a vague notion 
of building up a nation of heterogeneous races that should 
possess no traces of originally distinct nationality. For the 
rest, there is little to add to Niebuhr’s masterly appreciation of 


the Macedonian portent :— 


‘* Very few men,” he states in his 74th Lecture, ‘* have acquired such an immense 
celebrity, both in Asia and Europe, as Alexander ; and among all the great men 
of History, if we except Charlemagne, and in a less degree Constantine, heis the only 
one that has become a poetical being. Alexander is for the East what Charle- 
magne is for the West ; and next to Rustam, he is the chief hero of the Persian 
fairy talesand romances. To us, also, he is a man of extraordinary importance, 
inasmuch as he gave a new appearance to the whole world. He began what will 
now be completed in spite of all obstacles—the dominion of Europe*over Asia ; 
ke was the first that led the victorious Europeans to the East. He has, also, become 
the national hero of the Greeks, although he was as foreign to them as Napoleon 
was to the French, notwithstanding that he traced his family to the mythical heroes 
of Greece * * It must, indeed, be acknowledged that Alexander is a most remarkable 
phenomenen ; but the praise bestowed on him can apply only to his great intelligence 
and his talents. He was altogether an extraordinary man, with the vision of a 
prophet, a power for which Napoleon also was greatly distinguished ; when he 
came to a place, he immediately perceived its capability and its destination ; he had 
the eye which makes the practical man. If we had no other example of the keen- 
ness of his judgment, the fact that he built Alexandria would alone furnish sufficient 
evidence ; he discovered the point which was destined for 1500 years to form the link 


between Egypt, Europe and Asia,” 


JAMES HUTTON, 

















ArT. VIIL—CAMPAIGNS AGAINST INDIA. 
[A STRATEGICAL STUDY.] 


Condensed from the Original Russian of Major-General 
L. N. Soboleff of the Imperial Russian Army. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N the year 1877, Major David, of the Bombay Army 
published a pamphlet with the title—“Is a Russian In- 
vasion of India feasible?” * Eight years afterwards, z.e., in 
the year 1885, General Soboleff paid the author of this pamphlet 
the great compliment of translating its contents zz extenso, and 
of inserting them in his voluminous work which we shall often 
have occasion to quote. The distinguished Russian officer 
further annotated his translation, and appended thereto the 
following interesting note :— 

“The question touched upon by Major David of the Anglo- 
Indian Army, indisputably belongs to the number of the 
most interesting of military political questions of the day— 
Is a Russian invasion of India feasible? Who will be 
the conqueror: the Russians or the English? What would 
result from a Russian victory? What would take place were 
England’s rich Indian Empire to be torn from her?* To 
decide such questions by mere theoretical investigation is, in 
our opinion, absolutely impossible. The future is obscured 
by the mist of uncertainty, and all that human curiosity and 
inquiry can do, is to forecast the posszble future by the aid of 
certain sufficiently clear circumstances, and establish therewith a 
circumstantial analogy. 

“We will not, therefore, attempt to arrive at even an approx- 
imate decision as to matters suggested by the questions above 
cited, but we will confine ourselves to adducing certain data, 
which can, toa great extent, aid politicians and military men 
in coming to a fairly accurate conclusion in the settlement of 


such questions, 
“ These data will be comprised in the following articles :~— 





* London: Edward Stanford, 55. Charing Cross, S. W. 1877. 

+ On pages 1239-1263 of the concluding portion of General Soboleff’s work 
entitled—‘“ A page out of the history of the Eastern Question. The Anglo- 
Afghan struggle (Sketch of the War of 1878-1880.) will be found an interesting 
examination of the question—‘ IS a Russian invasion of India possible?’ And on 
pages 1263-1351 of the same work, are set forth abridged sketches of the following 
historical campaigns against India, a perusal of which does much to supply an 
answer to the questions above set forth. —Aushor. 
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1. “Brief review of the campaigns undertaken from the West, 
and through Afghanistan against India.* 

2. “ Kussian conquests in Central Asia. 

3. “Order of the Emperor Paul I. concerning a campaign 
against India. 

4. “Project of Napoleon for an invasion of India by land, 

5. “Future occupation of Herat by Russian troops.” 

General Soboleff opens the first of these articles with the 
following preface :— 

“Whilst engaged in the study of the last Anglo-Afghan war, 
and of the power of the English in the East Indies, we could 
not but glance into history, or fail to review, although in the 
general features only of the question, the circumstances under 
which the continent of India has been subjected to inroads of 
conquerors from the West through Afghanistan. 

“We hada vast quantity of material, but for the thorough 
working up of this, many years would have been required ; still, 
in view of its extreme interest, we decided not to wait for the 
accomplishment of this task, and so in the following pages 
we offer brief sketches of some of the more remarkable cam- 
paigns against rich India. In the sketches, we have en- 
deavoured to explain, as far as possible, the question as to the 
practicability for troops of the mountain passes leading into 
and through Afghanistan, and those which have always present- 
ed the chief obstacle to conquerors of the Indian continent. 

“India has no record of her own history, for she has had 
no historians, such as we meet with amongst either Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, or other races. The Brahmins are the 
most educated class in India, and although they have collected 
data, and have described historical events, they have kept, 
and even now keep, their labours a profound secret. More- 
over, the greater part of their records have been destroyed 
during the repeated foreign inroads into India, especially 
Mussulman, either by the Brahmins themselves or by their 
conquerors, It is only from the times of Muhammadan in- 
vasions, 2. ¢., from the 1oth century of our era, that the fog 
which has enveloped India, has begun to clear away, and now, 
thanks to the researches of various persons, we can place | 
before ourselves a fairly clear representation of the history of 
Hindustan for the last nine centuries. As regards, however, 





* Brief review of the historical campaigns against India undertaken from the West 
and through Afghanistan. 

1. “Campaign of Semiramide ;—2. Sesostris;—3. Cyrus;—4. Danius ;--5. 
Alexander the Great;—6. Antiochus I11 (the Great);—7. Demetrius ;—8. 
Eucratides (son of Heliocles and Laodicce);—9. Arshak II (the Great) ;— 10, 
Campaign of the Scythians ;—11.  Naushirwan ;—12 Uguz-Khan;—13 Sabakta- 
gin:—14. Mahmud of Ghazni :—15. Muhammad of Guri ;—16.' Chingiz-Khan 5— 
17. Campaigns of the Mongols after Chingiz-Khan; —1g. Timur Beg or ‘Timur Lang 
(Tamerlane) ; 19.~—Abu Bikr-Mirza ;—20, Babar ;—21. Nadix-dhah.— Author. 
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historical information about India prior to such Muhammadan 
invasions, this can only be gathered from a few Persian, Greek 
and Roman works and still fewer Chinese.” 


Brief review of the campaigns undertaken against India from 
the West and through Afghanistan. 


I. Campaigns against India from the most ancient times to 
the beginning of the Mussulman invasions, 

1. Semtramide.*—‘ From remote antiquity India has been 
considered the source of riches, and she has been called the 
paradise of peoples. When, too, on the continent of Europe, 
there dwelt semi-barbarous races, and there roamed numerous 
wild beasts, Hindustan had a large population, and had already 
become a civilized country. 

“The boundless wealth of India has drawn towards it great 
conquerors, and the first of these was the famous Assyrian 
Empress Semiramide, 

“ Ancient hlstorians tell us that she was the wife of one of the 
officers of the Emperor of Assyria, Ninus, who, having become 
enamoured of her, took her from her husband, and that she, on 
his death, succeeded to the throne of Assyria. 

“Greek historians relate, that Semiramide collected a count- 
less host for the conquest of India, but by what route the 
invasion was made is not told. It is, however, an important 
historical fact, that the general plan of Semiramide’s conquest 
of India took the shape of the previous subjugation of Bactriana, 
(Balkh). The historian Stezias, describes the preparations 
made by Semiramide for the invasion of India as surpassing all 
belief. Diodor, too, speaks of them in the same sense. Semi- 
ramide, having taken her forces through the country now known 
as Afghanistan, reached the banks of the Indus, where she- 
overthrew the numerous host, and a large number of elephants 
of her adversary Strabobitus, sovereign of India. Strabobitus 
now retired into the interior of his country, and Semiramide, 
flushed with victory, followed after him, and then came upon 
a powerful army. A bloody engagement ensued in which 
Semiramide herself was wounded, and having lost two-thirds 
of her forces, she was compelled to withdraw across the Indus.” 


* 





This campaign took place in the XII Century B. C. Previous to his 
ascending the throne of Assyria, Ninus, the husband of Semiramide, had possessed 
himself of Bactriana (the modern Afghan-Turkistan), Semiramide marched with 
a numerous army on India (passing through what is now Afghanistan) and defeated 
the Indian army on the banks of the Indus. The Indians decided, however, on 
enticing her into the heart of the country, and this they succeeded in doing. ‘The 
army of the Assyrian Empress was then defeated, and she herself having been 
wounded in the fight, and having lost two-thirds of her forces, returned to her own 
capital. Indian historians related to Greek writers, during the campaign of 


Alexander the Great in India, that Semiramiae lost her entire army and returned 


tu her own country with only 20 men (Collin de Bar, Avstvire de (Inde, ancienne et 
moderne, Paris 1814.)—Author, : 
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gg disastrously terminated the first known {nvasion of 
ndia, 

2. Campaign of Sesostris—This Egyptian Pharoah, accord- 
ing to the testimony of some historians, invaded India, crossed 
the Ganges, and overran the entire country up to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal,* or, as Diodor expresses it, “he marched 
as far as the Ganges, and having traversed the whole of India, 
reached the Great Ocean.” 

3. Campaign of Cyrus—“ Until the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus the Persian (538 B. C.) historians make hardly any 
mention of India. Cyrus, who was the founder of the Persian 
monarchy, set out with a splendidly organised army for the 
conquest of India, but his campaign was disastrous, for he 
returned with only seven men, and yet we know positively that 
Cyrus advanced the boundaries of the Persian monarchy as far 
as the banks of the Indus.” 

4. Campaign of Darius.— Darius I, kinsman of Cyrus, as- 
cended the throne of Persia towards the close of the 6th 
century B.C., and he strengthened the Persian frontier along 
the Indus. Healso annexed to his monarchy several of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, and he made of these a 20th 
satrapy. Wishing to know where the Indus flowed into the 
ocean, he despatched a fleet under Silaxes to make this dis- 
covery. After taking 30 months to reach the ocean, Silaxes 
brought his fleet again up the river. 

5. Campaign of Alexander the Great—“In the year 334 
B. C., Alexander the Great, having settled the affairs of Greece 
and of Macedonia, marched with an excellently disciplined and 
equipped army, of a strength of 30,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry 
into Persia. In the same year he defeated the Persians before 
Granica, and in the following year at Issa, and in the year 
331 B. C., he inflicted a decisive blow on his rival Darius, and 
caused him to take refuge in Bactria, the modern Balkh, where 
he was killed. 

“ Subsequently Alexander himself directed his attention to 
this province (Bactria) to which he took with him only his 
light troops. He, however, largely availed himself of the offers 
made to him on all sides of alliance, and in this respect he 
displayed the wisdom of an experienced diplomatist. This 
circumstance does much to explain how it was that Alexander, 
who really had but a very small force of Greeks, conducted in 
such a short time several remarkable campaigns and effected 


such vast conquests. 





* The question which we are now examining as to the military power of the 
English in India, raises another question; “,When and who invaded the Indian 
peninsula through Afghanistan?” This brief sketch of the campaigns against 
India is but an extract of a work which I am preparing for the press, but which 


is far from being completed.— Author. 
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“The great conqueror in his advance through the country 
now called Afghanistan, went by Kandahar and Ghazni into 
the Logar and Pighman circles of the Kabul plain. Having 
made the passage of the Hindu-Kush * in a period of from 
15 to 17 days, he reached the town of Indar-ab.” + 

“Having now conquered Central Asia from Farghana to 
the Caspian Sea, Alexander, in the year 327 B. C., undertook 
his famous campaign against India. On this occasion he 
passed from north to south of the Hindu-Kush bya shorter 
route, which took him only 10 days. He then came out on 
the Kabul river, ata point, below the junction of the rivers 
Gorband and Panj-Shir, t and so reached the town of Nika § on 
the modern village of Behram, near the town of Jalalabad. He 
then sent a portion of his army on to Peshawar, |} ordering this 
column to prepare every thing for the passage of the river Indus ; 
the rest of his forces he himself led across the mountains, which 
lie tothe north of the Kabul river. He had to cross very 
rapid rivers and high mountain passes, and at the siege of one 
town, the ruins of which must lie near Chigito the north of 
Bajaur, he was wounded, but not dangerously. From Chigi 
he went to what is now known as the village of Jandaul, in the 
principality of Bajaur. Having captured Jandaul, the Greeks 
marched onthe town of Dir. Not far from Dir, the moun- 
taineers attacked Alexander’s forces, but he obtained a brilliant 
victory over them, in which he captured 40,000 men, and 
230,000 head of horned cattle. After this victory, the Mace- 
donian army passed through Talash into the Sevada valley 
wherein was the chief stronghold of the Assakani. Here 
Alexander laid siege to the town of Massaga, the modern 
Manglaur. This town was defended by a mercenary force of 
natives of India, and these men, for three days, repelled the 
Macedonian attack, but on the fourth they had to open negotia- 
tions. After agreeing to enter the ranks of Alexander’s army, 
they proved traitors, and so were all condemned to death, and 
Massaga was occupied by the Macedonians. From the Sevada 
valley, Alexander turned to the north-east into Buner, crossing 
the Ailam range by a road leading from Novagai to Sagaden, 
From here he subdued the provinces immediately adjacent to 





a 


* The part of the Hindu-Kush range which the Macedonians crossed was 
at that time forestless, but there grazed over its slopes vast herds of large and 
small cattle. The flesh of these animals when seasoned with sz/fia (a plant of local 
growth) served as the sole food of the campaigners. — Author. 

+ Alexander crossed by the Parwan Pass, which was crossed in the year 1836, 
A. D. by Messrs Burnes, Lord and Wood, members of an English mission.—Awéhor, 

t See Grigorieff’s Kabulistan and Kafiristan.—Author. 

§ From the foot of the Hindu-Kush range, Alexander made for Nika, v#@ the 
Patchgai valley, and the Korai-anc Badpash passes.— Author. 

|| This column went not by the Khaibar route, but along the left bank of the 
Kabul river from Lalpura to Hasht-nagar by the so-called Karan route.—Aathor, 
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the Indus. Subsequently he turned his attention to those 
mountaineers who had taken upa strong position on Mount 
Aornos. The Macadonian army crossed the river Indus on 
boats, which they built for themselves from timber in the 
forests skirting the river banks, 

“ We are not acquainted with the real reasons which induced 
Alexander to pass through Kafiristan on his way from Balkh 
towards India. Of course, in selecting this route, he had 
to cross a mass of mountain ranges, to pass through terrible 
gorges, and to get over mountain streams and ravines without 
number, whilst there lay open to him the very practicable 
route along the Kabul river. However this may be, the circum- 
stance ts important in proving that regular troops can make their 
way from Balkh to India, not only by way of the Bamian-Kabul 
and the Khatbar routes, but by tracks within the very heart.of the 
flindu-Kush mountain range.* Itisvery likely that Alexander 
wished to reach India without encountering races distinguished 
for their wild and warlike propensities.” 

From this brief sketch of Alexander’s march from Bactria 
(the modern Afghanistan) to the Indus, we see that the Hindu- 
Kush does not present special difficulties in the passage of 
troops across it, since Alexander crossed that range in 10 days. 
This historical and thoroughly authentic circumstance should 
completely convince those who suppose that the Hindu-Kush 
range is an insurmountable obstacle, that such a notion is a 
pure error; for in the description of the campaigns against 
India of other conquerors, we shall see that, whilst all the 
passes of the Hindu-Kush are not equally practicable, none 
of them are insurmountable by troops. But for us Russians 
the following circumstance is of extraordinary importance, 
Whilst everybody admits that the route from Kabul to 
Peshawar, vid4 Jalalabad and the Khaibar pass, is practicable 
for troops, itis also a fact that in the fourth century B,C, 
Macedonian regular troops, heavily equipped, reached the 
Indus in two columns by other routes altogether. Thus 
Alexander himself passed through Bajour, Jandaul, Sevada and 
Buner, and his other column followed the Karan route along the 
left bank of the Kabul river,” 

Having established his dominion in the valley of this river 
and of its affluents, where dwelt from of old a race of warlike 
mountaineers, Alexander, who had surmounted the most difficult 
obstacles on his route from Bactria to the Indus at Attock, 
was offered on his entering into the Punjab delta, an alliance 
by Taxilla against Porus, one of the most powerful of the 
sovereigns of India. The combined forces accordingly advanced 


— 





* Passage italicised in original text. 
* Taxilla also supplied 130 Elephants. —Auéhor. 
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to the river Hydaspes (the modern Jhelum) on the banks of 
which the army of Portus was encamped. In the spring of the 
year 320 B. C., this army was defeated, and Porus fell a prisoner 
into Alexander’s hands, but the captor, after his advance into 
the interior of India, and after seeing her dense population 
decided on not annexing that vast country to his empire, and so 
he released Porus from captivity, and restored him to the throne 
on certain conditions. 

Although Porius, the principal sovereign of India, had been 
conquered and had rendered fealty to his. conqueror, the other 
warlike races of India resolved to sell their independence 
dearly. Accordingly, they formed an alliance,. and appeared 
before the army of the invader of their country... The Macedo- 
nians thereupon attacked this combination, and overthrew the 
united forces, with a loss of 17,000 men killed, 75,000 prisoners, 
and 300 war chariots. The town, too, of Sangala, the capital 
of the Kateni, who had entered the combination against the 
Macedonians, was taken by storm. 

Alexander’s further progress through India resembled any 
other triumphant march of a great army leader of old. It 
seems that Alexander had at the time formed the intention of 
occupying the valley of the Ganges, but he did not carry out 
this plan, because his troops refused to proceed any further. 
Indeed, his army had been engaged for eight consecutive years 
in uninterrupted campaigns, and_ had, ‘since leaving Europe, 
marched nearly 14,000 versts (9,333 miles). It had, too, since its 
entering into India, in the spring of the year 326 B. C.. marched 
under heavy rain. ‘The troops, therefore, were both fatigued 
and burdened with booty. Accordingly, Alexander, who did not 
desire to finally shatter discipline in the ranks of his army, and 
who was by this time convinced, that the complete subjugation 
of the whole of the Indian peninsula was not within the power 
of Greeks and Macedonians, resolved to return to Babylon, his 
new capital; but great difficulties attended his return march. 
On arrival at the Jhelum, boats were constructed, and a portion 
of his troops, with the baggage train, floated down this river, 
and finally descended the Indus. Another column marched 
along the banks of these rivers, But whilst he was so returning, 
Alexander had to maintain a guerilla warfare with many Indian 
potentates, and in one of such engagements he was’ severely 
wounded. On recovering from this wound, he continued his 
march along the Indus, and on reaching the lower course of 
this river, the Macedonian army moved by three routes. One 
column under the leadership of Nearchus reached the sea in 
boats. A second column under Crater passed overland through 
Arachosia and Kafamania, or the modern Biluchistan and 
Kirman, <A third column, under the personal command of the 
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Emperor, marched through Hedrosia and across. the desert 
which extends from the Indus to the Bolan, and so on through 
Southern Afghanistan. The Macedonians got back from their 
Indian campaign in the year 323 B.C. The land march from 
the Indus was very difficult ; for the route in several places lay 
over terrible wastes, a fact which explains the severe loss which 
the army of the great Macedonian leader suffered ere it reached 
Babylon. 

In the course of nine years’ progress, and of a record of fresh 
conquests, Alexander personally conducted the following cam- 
paigns. 

Conquest of Persia and of Egypi—lIn this, his army traversed 
a distance of more than 4,000 versts (2,670 miles) in its passage 
from Macedonia through Asia Minor and Damascus to 
Northern Egypt, and thence back to Babylon. 

Campaign in Bactriana—¥rom Babylon through Kandahar 
to the valley of the Kabul river, thence across the Hindu-Kush 
to Balkh, Distance travered 3,300 zersts (2,200 miles). 

Campaigns in Turkistan—From Balkh tothe eastern part 
of Farghana and Scythia, thence to the Caspian Sea, and back 
to Balkh. Distance traversed more than 4,000 versts (2,670 
miles’, 

Campaign against India—From Balkh across the Hindu- 
Kush to the Punjab and beyond. Thence back to the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) and the Indus, Distance traversed 3,000 versts 
(2,000 miles). 

Return to Babylon.—Distance traversed. about 2,000 versts 
(1,330 miles), 

Thus, from the time of its departure from Macedonia, in the 
spring of the year 334 B.C., tothe date of its return to Babylon in 
the year 325 B. C, a period of nine years, the army of Alexan- 
der the Great marehed more than 16,000 versts (10,670 miles). 

Two years after his return to Babylon, vzz., in the year 323 
B. C., the great Grecian conqueror died, and then his vast 
monarchy was divided amongst his chief military leaders. 

6. Campaign of Antiochus IIf (the Great)—We have seen 
that, on the death of Alexander the Great, the vast Mace- 
donian monarchy fell as a spoil to the several army-leaders, 
Civil war ensued, and the ever-changing States formed thereby 
constantly altered their frontiers according to the side on which 
victory for the time might lie. At the time when Seleucus- 
Nikanor became supreme, the two Indian sovereigns, Porus and 
Taxilla, whose names are familiar to us, recognised his suzerainty, 
but after they pased away, chaos reigned in India until one 
Sandrakott, a simple soldier, but a man of talent, built upon 
the ruins of the dominions of Porus and of Taxilla a powerful 
state, with a military organization modelled after the Greek, He, 
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too, recognised Seleucus as his suzerain, but Seleucus was, as we 
know, slain in the year 281 B, C., and then one of his successors, 
Antiochus III (the Great), who reigned from 224 to 187 B C.,, 
wishing to restore the size of Alexander’s monarchy, undertook 
a series of wars, during which he re-conqnered the Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom, and then crossed the Hindu-Kush * with the 
object of invading India. 

7. Campaign of Demetrius—Demetrius, who was the son of 
the Greco-Bactrian King Efidemus, made vast conquests in 
India, of which Strabo speaks. Justinian, too, makes mention 
of him as “an Indian sovereign.” +. He conquered the country 
along the lower course of the Indus about the year 195 B. C. 

8, Campaign of Eucratides—Eucratides, a Greco-Bactrian 
king, { who, according to Justinian, though much harassed by 
his neighbours, carried out vast conquests in India, for Strabo 
also speaks of him as “the lord of a thousand cities of India” 
(see Book XV., Chap. I § 3.) He penetrated into India as far as 
the river Jhelum, and on his return from his Indian campaign, 
he was killed by his own son. 

Euciatides waged war both against Demetrius, the Greco- 
Bactrian king above-mentioned, and also against Menanda, 
(about B.C. 160), and later on against Anpolodotus, of whom 
historians make mention as powerful sovereigns of India. 

Unfortunately the same historians do not tell us by what passes 
of the Hindu-Kush Antiochus III (the Great), and Demetrius 
and Eucratides crossed during their campaigns against India, 
but it is important that-we have.at the same time fresh con- 
firmation of the fact, that the Hindu-Kush was no obstacle to 
any of these sovereigns, or for the passage of their troops from 
Bactria into India. 

9. Campaign of Arshak II (the Great)—Not long after its 
formation the Greco-Bactrian kingdom began to fall into decay, 
because of the rising power of the Parthians, and of the inroads 
of the wild Scythian nomads. In the interval between the 
campaign against India. of Antiochus III (the Great) || and of 





* The continued close connection which has existed between the Greco-Bactrian 
kingdom, the valley of the Kabul river, and the valley of the Indus, shows that 
the Hindu-Kush range has not proved a special barrier, nor does this range even now 
hinder constant communication between Kabul and Afghan-Turkistan.—A wthor. 

+ See Grigorieff’s interesting article headed the ‘‘ Greco-Bactrian kingdom,’ in 
the Journal of the Minister of Popular Education.— Author. 

t He ascended the throne about the year 183 or 181 B. C., and reigned after 
Efidemus. —A thor. 

| These interesting extracts are taken from a work drawn from eastern manu- 
scripts preserved in the Paris Bibliothéque, and from other sources The material 
thus gained was compiled by Mr. I. M. Shagan Chirbet, an Armenian, employed 
in the Bibliothéque, and engaged-in researches in eastern languages, and by Mons. 
F, Martin, a Frenchman, learned it Armenian literature. ‘The whole was published 
at Paris in 1806 in the French language, and was translated into Russian by Alexander 
Khudobasheff at St. Petersburg in 1816.—Awthor. 
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Eucratides, there unexpectedly rose up a Parthian king, named 
Arshak II (the Great). Regarding his campaign against 
India, we do not know very much. Making a rapid movement 
into Bactriana, he took possession of that kingdom, and then 
conquered the entire country from Persia to the Sea of Azoff, 
including also a portion of Scythia. In one of the histories 

relating to ancient Asia, we read the following :—* Arshak,* with 
an immense army, penetrated into the heart of Persia, con- 
quered many peoples, and invaded India as far as the banks 
of the Indus (in the year 194 B. C.). He moreover effected all 
these conquests in a space of only three years. He then set up 
satrapies in every province of his vast empire, and returned to his 
own capital, crowned with glury and burdened with rich booty.” 

“With respect to the campaign of Arshak II. (the Great,) 
we think it useful to remark, that before he entered upon his in- 
vasion of India, he thought tt expedient to conquer Pactriana and 
a portion of Central Asia.+ He thus followed the example set 
by Semiramide, and by Alexander the Great. 

10. Campaigns of the Scythians and of the Saks.—After the 
campaigns against India of the Greco-Bactrians and of the 
Parthians, historians tell us of the invasion of that country 
by nomad races, called Scythians and Saks. These nomads 
eclipsed even the glory of the Parthians. At the beginning 
of the 2nd century B.C., the Saks occupied the country, now 
known as Djungaria, and the Scythians dwelt in Tangut. 
Having driven back in the year 177 B. C.{ an inroad of the 
Huns, the Scythians gradually moved towards the south-west, 
driving the Saks before them, until subsequently both these races 
occupied the banks of the Jaxartes :Sir-Daria). As,.however, 
the Scythians appeared on this river in ever increasing numbers, 
the Saks retired towards Sogdiana (or the country which is 
now known as Russia’s Zarafshan province.) About the year 
120 B.C, the Scythians crossed the Oxus (Amu-Daria), and 
occupied Bactria. During the first-half of the century preceding 
the Christian era, the Scythians could place 100,000 men in the 
field, but they were still divided into five tribes, each of which 
had its own district But about this time, however, the ruler 
of the Oxus (Amu- Daria) district, united the several tribes, and 
speedily founded a vast Scythian Empire. 

The Saks moved still further westward, and made inroads 
into Khurassan and Sauthern Afghanistan. Both nomad races, 
2,é@, an intermixture of the two, subsequently invaded India, 
crossing by the mountain passes, dividing that country from 





* Some called him Arsak. He ascended the throne of Parthia about the year 


194 . . . . . . 
+ Passage italicised in original text. . 
+ See Grigoriefl’s Kabulistan and Kafiristan, pp. 779 and following.—A thor. 
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Afghanistan. The Scythians crossed by the Hindu-Kush range, 
the Saks by the Suleiman range, or rather by the Khwaja- 
Amran chain. In the middle of the Ist century B.C, a 
mixture of Saks and Scythians took possession of part of the 
Paropamisus range, and of the provinces south of it. They 
soon overran the whole of the course of the Indus down 
to the sea, and the country which they then occupied in time 
received the name of Scythia. A hundred years after this, 2. ¢., 
in the time of Ptolemy, the country stretching from the mouths 
of the Indus eastwards up to the Kabul and Sutlej rivers, was 
called Indo-Scythia.* It was during this period that the 
mountain country which marks the North-Western frontier 
of what is now British India, was the scene of ceaseless strife, 
Such, then, is. the information regarding the extension of the 
dominion of the Saks and of the Scythians, which we find in 
the writings of ancient classic and Chinese historians; and 
though the history. of the conquests of these races in India is 
sreatly altered by other historians, the compilation of a regular 
chronology of the nomad conquerors of India would take us 
too far away from cur present task. The important considera- 
tion for us Russians is, that these nomad horsemen undoubtedly 
inoved freely across the passes both of the Hindu-Kush and 
of the other ranges, of what is now known as Afghanistan, The 
Scythians, as nomads, had no regular army, so that when they 
crossed the Hindu-Kush, they, in all probability, moved not by 
one or two passes. but by several at a time, for they advanced 
like any other nomad race, with a wide front, taking with them 
their families, studs of horses, droves of camels, herds of horned 
cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats. 

11. Campaign of Naushirwan, Emperor of Persia :—After the 
campaigns against India of the Scythians and. Saks, there 
occurred in Central and’ Western Asia, a series of wars, so that 
what had at one time been one large sovereignty, was often 
split up into several small independent States, and this saved 
rich India from foreign invasions. 

But in the 6th century A. D., there succeeded to the throne 
of Persia a great politician and army leader, Naushirwan. He 
reigned from 531 to 579 A. D., and during that period obtained. 
considerable successes over the Roman Empire, until, at last, a 
portion of Arabia and of Syria, Bactria, the whole of the Oxus 
basin, a portion of the basin of the Jaxartes, including the country 
now known as the Province of Farghana, and the whole of modern 
Afghanistan came under his sway. He subsequently conquered 
all the countries ‘to the west of the rivers Indus, and also 





_* When the Saks made their appearance in India, they altogether. lost theiz 
distinctive designation, and likewise went by the name of Scythians.—Aufhor, 
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certain of the Upper Provinces of India. Malcolm,* the 
historian of Persia, says that his military successes were sur- 
prising, and that to the end of his life he knew how to preserve 
intact the great empire which he had founded. In his day 
the limits of Persia stretched far beyond the ancient Persian 
monarchy, to which modern braggart Persians set pretensions, 
But Naushirwan’s son was not able to preserve the integrity of 
his father’s empire; for in the VII century, we find in 
Kabulistan a group of small weak principalities, which served, 
however, as a guarantee for the independence of India. But at 
the time of which we are now speaking, a small portion of the 
North-West of India was in a state of vassalship to the warlike 
ruler of Capissa or (Kabul-Kohistan), (see Grigorieff’s Kadulistan 
and Kafiristan) but in the VII. century A, D., this vassalship 
passed to Kashmir 

12, Campaign of Ugus-Khan :—Chingiz-Khan has generally 
been considered to have been the founder of the power of the 
Mongol-Tatars. But this idea is inexact, because for four 
centuries before Chingiz-Khan appeared, the Mongols had a leader 
who made vast conquests in Asia, south-eastern Europe and 
north-eastern Africa, and he it was, who undoubtedly prepared 
the way for, and facilitated the future triumph of, the Mongols. 

We speak of Uguz-Khan, an Uigur of the Mongol race. His 
dominion was established in the VIII and IX, centuries of the 
Christian era, 

In Abul Ghazi-Khan’s history of the Mongols and Tatars,t 
we find a very circumstantial account of the campaigns against 
India of the Mongol chief, Uguz-Khan, who, after overthrow- 
ing his rivals, including his own father, subjected to himself the 
nomad tents (wus) of his own tribe, and also those of neighbour- 
ing tribes, As soon, too, as he had got the power into his own 
hands, he organized and disciplined an army with which he 
yearly carried out campaigns, defeated the Tatars, who at 
their time possessed a part of China, and amassed an enormous 
amount of booty. His successes brought him allies, and then 
after securing his own country on the side of China, he launched 
his cavalry to the west and south-west, and conquered many 
sovereignties including Tibet and Kara-Kitai, and then under- 
took a campaign against Turkistan and India.{ His first move- 
ment in this direction was the passage of the Oxus (Amu-Daria) 





* Tlistoire de la Perse. Paris 1821. 4 tomes, Translation from the English 
See page 220, tome I.—Author, i“ 

+ Histoire des Mongols et des Tatars, par’ Abul-Ghazi-Khan. Public€e, traduite et 
annotée parle Baron Desmaisons, tome II, Traduction. St. Petersburg 1874, 
See page 73.—Autihor. 

+ Uguz Khan (Ogguz Khan) is spoken of ‘as the possessor of the greater por- 
tion of the Universe,’’ and ashaving ‘‘reigned for 70 years” in the Shesbanzadt, 
or History of the Mongol Turks, in. the Jagatai dialect, with translation, notes and 
audenda. Published by I. Berezin, at Kazan in 1849.—Auéhor, 
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and the conquest of Bactria. After this he led his troops into 
the province of Ghur, an undertaking which involved a 
laborious mountain expedition, during which the Mongol army 
moved forward with the greatest difficulty, but Uguz-Khan had 
given strict orders that no one should dare to halt, and so the 
advance was continued, and the country was subdued. And yet 
there exists abundant testimony to prove Uguz-Khan’s soli- 
citude for the lives of his soldiers consistent with the strict 
discipline which existed in the Mongol army long before the 
appearance of Chinghiz-Khan. We know, too, that the army 
which crossed the Hindu-Kush during the winter season, con-. 
sisted of cavalry alone, Proceeding onwards, Uguz-Khan took 
possession of Kabul and of Ghazni, and then undertook his. 
inroads into the valley of the Indus, But his primary object 
ive was Kashmir, of which the sovereign at the time was one 
Yagma. Defended as he was by wide gorges and high moun- 
tains, Yagma refused to surrender to the Mongol invader of 
his country. A whole year was taken up withthe subjugation 
of Kashmir, during which much blood was shed on both sides. 
At length the Mongols oécupied the country, and put Yagma 
and his troops to the sword. After the lapse of some time, 
Uguz-Khan marched towards Samarkand, passing through 
Badakhshan on his way back to his own country Mongolia. 

The campaign of Uguz-Khan against Turkistan, Bactria, 
Afghanistan and India is best described “as a brilliant cavalry 
raid,” for in the space of 31% years, the Mongols traversed more 
than 11,000 wersts (7,340) miles. Passing rapidly over the 
steppe, their cavalry were detained at certain of the forts 
of Turkistan, and in the mountains of Afghanistan, on 
account of a severe winter and deep snow. After they had 
conquered a portion of Afghanistan, and had invaded India, they 
subdued the mountain country of Kashmir and proceeded, vd 
Ghilgit and Yassin, crossing by the Darkot and Baroghil 
passes (12,000 feet above sea-level) into Badakhshan. 

We do not know what was the size of the baggage train 
which accompanied the army of Uguz-Khan, but we do know 
that it had with it camels, or in other words, pack transports, 
With regard to food, as Mongols are generally not fastidious, we 
may suppose that their chief stand by was Koumzss (fermented, 
milk of the mare), and the flesh of horses, camels and sheep. 

Such was the Mongol leader, who more than four centuries 
before the time of Chinghiz-Khan, was the terror of Asia. He 
it was who founded the dominion of the Mongol-Tatars, and it 
was his example that Chingiz-Khan followed later on. What, 
then, were the chief causes that enabled this Mongol leader 
to carry out military triumphs so surprising? That he 
was a highly talented man there can be no doubt. But evidently 
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that is not the sole explanation. We suppose, therefore, that one 
of the principal reasons of his success lay in the fact, that the 
Mongol troops had excellent horses which they knew how 
to ride * 

The excellence of their horses constituted the great military 
superiority of the Mongol-Tatars, but no less remarkable was the 
ability to do with little and poor food, which characterised the 
Mongol, and the Tatar himself, of those far off times. 

The chief sources of information, in the compilation of the 
foregoing and of the subsequent chapters of this paper, are 
the following :— 

I. Collin de Bar—Histoire de |’ Inde ancienne et moderne. 
Paris 1814. 

II. Chibert and Martin.—Interesting extracts concerning the 
ancient history of Asia, culled from Eastern manuscripts in the 
Paris Bibliothéque. and from other scurces, Translated into 
Russian from the French. St. Petersburg 1816. 

Ill. Matlolm—Histoire de la Perse, translated into French 
from the English. Paris 1821, 

IV. Grigorief.—Kabulistan and Kafiristan. St. Petersburg, 
1867. The Greco-Bactrian kingdom. 

V. Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares, par Aboul-Ghazt- 
Khan ; publiée, traduite et annotée par le Baron Desmaison., St. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

VI. Edward Sullivan.—The Conquerors, Warriors, and States- 
men of India, London, 1866, 


CHAPTER II. 


13. Campaign of Sabaktagin.—With the beginning of the 
Mussulman era, there set in a fresh epoch of conquest in the 
name of the prophet Mahomet, and to this conquest India was 
also subjected. During the time of their Caliph, Muavin, the 
Mussulmans had already possessed themselves of Kabul and 
Lughmap ; and although in the year 699 A.D. they were driven 
therefrom, in the VIII. century A.D. having gained the line 
of the Hindu-Kush, they overran the whole of Afghanistan 
Towards the end of the 1X. century, there arose the kingdom, 
of Ghazni, which was founded by a certain Abustakin,+ an exile 
from Bukhara, who had become dissatisfied with his own 
sovereign. This man had with him 800 adherents, and amongst 





* In corroboration of this idea, we would refer the leader to the History of the 
Eastern part of Central Asia between the X and XIII ~ centuries A. D., wiht 
a Chinese resceripi regarding the Kidaputks, Durjdenyaks, Mongol-Tatars. St. 
Peterburg, 1857. See page 225. See also chap. VIII of the Notes on the Mognel- 
Zartars, written during the life of Chingiz-Khan.—Axéthor. 

t Malcolm. Histoire de la Perse. Page 2, tome 1],—Author. 
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them, in the character of a simple soldier, was Sabaktagin. 
In the year 976 A.D., Abustakin died, and as his son Isaak, a 
debauchee, did not long outlive him, the Ghazni kingdom 
lacked a direct descendant, so that the adherents of the newly-. 
founded state proceeded to elect a head from amongst them- 
selves. Their choice fell on Sabaktagin, a brave soldier, who 
had been promoted by his former master for various exploits, 
and who had won general respect in the ranks of the soldiery. 

Sabaktagin then was the founder of the greatness of the 
Ghazni kingdom, and of the dynasty of the Ghaznivides. He 
was both an excellent soldier and a good ruler. The first 
conquests which he undertook were towards the south-west, and 
soon his standards waved on the banks’ of the Helmond, 
' But as an orthodox Muhammadan, Sabaktagin soon turned his 
attention eastwards, in the direction of India, where reigned 
“the unbelievers.” 

Having defeated the Indian Sovereign Jaipal, who at that 
time possessed Kabul, he compelled him to conclude a treaty of 
peace ; but when Jaipal broke this pact, Sabaktagin * invaded 
Lughman, “and turned a flourishing and populous country into 
a desert.” He also took possession of many other parts of the 
country, everywhere overthrowing the Buddhist temples and: 
other local shrines, and erecting mosques on their ruins. : 

Malcolm, on the authority of Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh’a, says that. 
Jaipal confronted the Mussulmans with an army of 300,000 
men, but was attacked and out-manceuvred by Sabaktagin’s 
army of 60,000 men. The Indians then fled, leaving behind 
them an enormous booty. Sabaktagin subsequently occupied 
Peshawur. His death took place .n the year 997 A,D. 

14. Campaigns of Mahmud of Ghaznz—Mahmud, the eldest 
son of Sabaktagin, may be called the real conqueror of India, 
since he undertook no less than twelve campaigns against that 
country. Mahmud, when his father died, was away in Khuras- 
san. This circumstance gave his brother Ismail an oppor- 
tunity of seizing the throne; but when Mahmud’s forces 
attacked him, Ismail was defeated, and was thrown into prison 
where he died. Mahmud resembled his father in many 
respects, having great strength of will, and being distinguished 
for his severity. He was undoubtedly possessed, too, of great 
talents ; for in ashort time he subd ued to Mussalman dominion, 
the richest provinces of India. Towards the close of his life, 
however, having become enormously rich, he became also very 
miserly. Like his father, Mahmud loved the arts and sciences, 
and during his reign Ghazni was renowned for its riches and its: 





* Grigorieff, Kabulisian and Kafiristan.—Author. 
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that is not the sole explanation. We suppose, therefore, that one 
of the principal reasons of his success lay in the fact, that the 
Mongol troops had excellent horses which they knew how 
to ride * 

The excellence of their horses constituted the great military 
superiority of the Mongol-Tatars, but no less remarkable was the 
ability to do with little and poor food, which characterised the 
Mongol, and the Tatar himself, of those far off times. 

The chief sources of information, in the compilation of the 
foregoing and of the subsequent chapters of this paper, are 
the following :— ~~ 

I. Collin de Bar—Histoire de |’ Inde ancienne et moderne. 
Paris 1814. 

II. Chibert and Martin—Interesting extracts concerning the 
ancient history of Asia, culled from Eastern manuscripts in the 
Paris Bibliothéque. and from other sources. Translated into 
Russian from the French. St. Petersburg 1816. 
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from the English. Paris 1821. 
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Petersburg, 1874. 

VI. Edward Sullivan.—The Conquerors, Warriors, and States- 
men of India, London, 1866, 


CHAPTER II. 


13. Campaign of Sabaktagin—With the beginning of the 
Mussulman era, there set in a fresh epoch of conquest in the 
name of the prophet Mahomet, and to this conquest India was 
also subjected. During the time of their Caliph, Muavin, the 
Mussulmans had already possessed themselves of Kabul and 
Lughman ; and although in the year 699 A.D. they were driven 
therefrom, in the VIII. century A.D. having gained the line 
of the Hindu-Kush, they overran the whole of Afghanistan 
Towards the end of the 1X. century, there arose the kingdom, 
of Ghazni, which was founded by a certain Abustakin,+ an exile 
from Bukhara, who had become dissatisfied with his own 
sovereign. This man had with him 800 adherents, and amongst 





* In corroboration of this idea, we would refer the leader to the History of the 
Eastern part of Central Asia between the X and XIII ~ centuries A. D., wiht 
a Chinese resceripi regarding the Kidaputks, Durjdenyaks, Mongol-Tatars. St. 
Peterburg, 1857. See page 225. See also chap. VIII of the Notes on the Mognol- 
Zartars, written during the life of Chingiz-Khan.—Author. 

t Malcolm. Histoire de la Perse. Page 2, tome 1],—Author. 
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them, in the character of a simple soldier, was Sabaktagin. 
In the year 976 A.D., Abustakin died, and as his son Isaak, a 
debauchee, did not long outlive him, the Ghazni kingdom 
lacked a direct descendant, so that the adherents of the newly-: 
founded state proceeded to elect ahead from amongst them- 
selves. Their choice fell on Sabaktagin, a brave soldier, who 
had been promoted by his former master for various exploits, 
and who had won general respect in the ranks of the soldiery. 

Sabaktagin then was the founder of the greatness of the 
Ghazni kingdom, and of the dynasty of the Ghaznivides. He 
was both an excellent soldier and a good ruler. The first 
conquests which he undertook were towards the south-west, and 
soon his standards waved on the banks’ of the Helmond, 
’ But as an orthodox Muhammadan, Sabaktagin soon turned his 
attention eastwards, in the direction of India, where reigned 
“the unbelievers,” 

Having defeated the Indian Sovereign Jaipal, who at that 
time possessed Kabul, he compelled him to conclude a treaty of 
peace ; but when Jaipal broke this pact, Sabaktagin * invaded 
Lughman, “and turned a flourishing and populous country into 
a desert.” He also took possession of many other parts of the 
country, everywhere overthrowing the Buddhist temples and’ 
other local shrines, and erecting mosques on their ruins, : 

Malcolm, on the authority of Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh’a, says that 
Jaipal confronted the Mussulmans with an army of 300,000 
men, but was attacked and out-manceuvred by Sabaktagin’s 
army of 60,000 men. The Indians then fled, leaving behind 
them an enormous booty. Sabaktagin subsequently occupied 
Peshawur. His death took place .n the year 997 A,D. 

14. Campaigns of Mahmud of Ghaznt—Mahmud, the eldest 
son of Sabaktagin, may be called the real conqueror of India, 
since he undertook no less than twelve campaigns against that 
country. Mahmud, when his father died, was away in Khuras- 
san. This circumstance gave his brother Ismail an oppor- 
tunity of seizing the throne; but when Mahmud’s forces 
attacked him, Ismail was defeated, and was thrown into prison 
where he died. Mahmud resembled his father in many’ 
respects, having great strength of will, and being distinguished 
for his severity. He was undoubtedly possessed, too, of great 
talents ; for in ashort time he subd ued to Mussalman dominion, 
the richest provinces of India. Towards the close of his life, 
however, having become enormously rich, he became also very’ 
miserly. Like his father, Mahmud loved the arts and sciences, 
and during his reign Ghazni was renowned for its riches and its; 





* Grigorieff, Kabulistan and Kafiristan.—Author. 
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clory, and became the centre of Muhammadan learning, whilst 
his sovereignty was acknowledged throughout the vast conti- 
nent of Asia. He was 28 years of age when he ascended the 
throne of Ghazni, 

We will not in our present remarks attempt to describe all 
the conquests of Mahmud in India, but we will invite the 
attention of our readers to some only of his campaigns. For 
us Russians, itis a very iniportant fact that, besides the two 
well-known passes which lead from the West into India, viz., 
the Khatbar and the Bolan, there exist also other intermediate 
voutes across the Suleiman range, by which it would be possible 
for a strong army to open a way for itself into India. * The 
campaigns of Mahmud, undertaken from Ghazni towards India, 

rfectly convince us, as we shall see further on, of the prac- 
ticability of the so-called Gomal pass, leading from the town of 
Ghazni to the banks of the Indus at Dera-Ismail-Khan. 

A profound believer in the religion of the prophet Mahomet, 
Mahmud made it the object of his whole life to subdue the 
peoples of the East, and to convert them to his own faith. His 
especial attention was therefore directed to the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, against whom his first campaign was conducted in 
the year rool A.D. Entering the province of Peshawur, he 
encountered the army of Jaipal, with whose name we are 
already familiar. Mahmud’s force consisted of 10,000, all told, 
whereas Jaipal confronted him with 12,000 horsemen, 130,000 
foot-soldiers, and 300 elephants. The Indians were defeated, and 
Jaipal taken prisoner, but he was released in return fora heavy 
ransom, and his necklace, valued at 8 lakhs of rupees, was taken 
from him. After this Jaipal, who had been twice defeated by 
the invader, no longer desired to be a king, and so he vacated 
the throne in favour of his son, Ananidnapal, and voluntarily 
immolated himself on a funeral pile. 

The same year (1001 A. D.) Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
after setting up his own administrator at Peshawar, and annex- 
ing to his monarchy the country along the right bank of the 
Indus. During the three following years, Mahmud at the 
head of a powerful army, composed of Arabs, Turks, Afghans 
and other Muhammadans, carried out three campaigns against 
the north-west of India. These resulted in the annexation of 
the town of Multan, together with the whole of the Peshawur 
valley. He spared no human life, except on condition of con- 
version to Muhammadanism. The Indians called him “the 
destroyer,” for he both slew them and overthrew and plundered 
their temples. 


—_ 





* This Passage is italicised in the original text. 
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During the first ten years of his unbroken series of cam- 
paigns against India, Mahmud went no further than the 
province of the Punjab; but in the year ro11 A. D., he decided 
upon carrying the war into the heart of India, and into those 
of her provinces that were vast, thickly populated, and rich. 

The object of this more extended plan of operations was 
the overthrow of Tannassar (Tanesar) the principal Hindu 
shrine between Lahore and Delhi. In spite, therefore, of the 
entreaties of the worshippers of this shrine, he gave the temple 
over to destruction, and its slabs and stones were sent to 
pave the streets of Ghazni, Mecca, and Baghdad. 

In the year 1013 A. D., Mahmud sent an army to pillage 
Kashmir, and in the year 1015 A. D., he again invaded that 
country. At last he resolved to attack Kanoj, which at this 
period was the capital of India ; but Delhi, as the more ancient 
capital, was still celebrated for the luxuriance of its wonder- 
ful gardens. Delhi, too, was the chief Hindoo mart, and the 
most important of the trade centres of Hindustan Accord- 
ingly, in the spring of the year 1018 A. D., Mahmud, having 
got rid of the difficulties which he had encountered in Kharezm, 
(Khiva) and Bukhara, and having placed a large army in 
winter quarters at Balkh, advanced at the head of 100,000 
cavalry and 30,000 infanty against India. His route lay 
through Kashmir and towards Peshawur. 

This movement was, however, only a feint, and intended ta 
screen his main object. The Indians, who were accustomed 
to see this fierce Mussulman in the valley of Kashmir, sup- 
posed that he would, in all probability, return thence to Ghazni, 
as he had already done on two occasions, but they were deeply 
mistaken, for the Mussulman host turned aside to cross the 
highest mountain passes inthe world. This host recognised 
no obstacles, and overcame with stubborn manliness the most 
terrible impediments that nature could present. The march 
was a triumph, and one that excites profound amazement ; 
indeed, it could only have been conducted by a man possessed of 
unusual strength of will, before which everything bowed itself, 
and whose possessor could make his officers and soldiers fulfil 
that which no one else would have dared to demand from them, 

People, who are acquainted with mountain warfare in Asia, 
can easily comprehend our sentiments, for they know that 
several of the highest ranges had to be crossed by Mahmud’s 
army ; that this army traversed countries of remarkable sterility, 
and that it surmounted colossal snow passes and dangerous 
mountain streams, And all this was done to conceal the real 
objective of the army,so-that military history,—neither ancient 
nor modern—recounts to us any undertaking of so stupendous 


a character. 
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And now we, thanks to the explorations carried out both by 
Russians and Englishmen in Asia, know enough of the country 
dividing India from Central Asia and Chinese Turkistan, to 
define with sufficient accuracy the route which Mahmud follow- 
ed in his surprising and unexampled march. 

Mahmud led his army, or at any rate a partof it, from 
Kashmir towards Leh (situated at a height of 11,740 ft.), and 
Ladak, and so gradually rose to the Shushul and Gardoh passes 
(13,936 and 14,240, respectively, above sea-level). He then 
crossed. the Himalayan range, either near Dengo (18,230) 
or near Tinkur (16,200.)* It required an iron will to carry 
out such a march, and one glance at the map will show that 
the Hindoos most probably never even suspected the approach 
of the Mussulman army from such a direction. It. was only 
when that army appeared at the Western frontier of Nepal, 
that they became aware that the terrible commander had 
really come with a powerful force to attack the very centre of 
India. It was now too late, however, for them to do anything 
in the way of preparations, for Mahmud, with his brilliant 
cavalry, rushed on Kanoj (in the valley of the Ganges) like a 
whirlwind, and utterly destroyed that city. 

After a three days’ occupation of Kanouj, Mahmud of Ghazni 
advanced: on Meerut, distant 55 wersts (36%) miles to the 
north-west of Delhi. Having besieged and captured this town, 
he sacked it, and then turned south towards Muttra, distant 
120 versts (80 miles) from Delhi, and the then centre of 
Hindu culture. 4x route he attacked and took Mavin, a strong 
fort onthe Jumna. After seizing the town of Muttra, and 
killing the numerous priests and pilgrims there collected, he 
ordered all the temples to be overthrown, and then laden with 
unheard of booty, and with a large number of. prisoners (both 
men and women), Mahmud marched leisurely towards his 
own capital, Ghazni, which became adorned with the finest 
buildings, and was converted into one of the most important 
towns in the East. It became, too, the centre of Mussulman 
poesy and learning. 

For three years Mahmud lived in splendour and at ease, but 
at last he grew tired of this sort of life, and since he had already 
plundered Northern India, he turned his gaze southwards, 
for he had gained detailed information regarding the wealth 
of Gujarat, and of the size of its capital Angalwara (Narwala), 
and of the existence of its famous altar, Soma. The terrible 
conqueror accordingly decided upon leading his army in this 





— 





* We do not know exactly his actual line of advance, for unfortunately 
we have.not been able to make use of the information supplied by 
Mussulman historians.—Axéhor, 
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direction. This was in the year 1024 A. D., and it marked the 
12th and last campaign of Mahmud against India. 

Mahmud was aware that this campaign was threatened by 
many dangers, and that he would have on this occasion to deal 
with a strong and an implacable foe, also, that his army would 
have totiaverse the fearful desert of Marwar, (the country of 
death) ; that he would further have to encounter a sovereign, 
whose cavalry was cased in mail, and who had powerful ele- 
phants at his disposal. Heknew tha the fame of his enemy was 
spread abroad throughout India, and that he could place in 
the field a host, whose numbers rivalled those of Xerxes when 
that monarch invaded Europe, 

But none of this knowledge caused any wavering in his 
decision, and he never fora moment had any doubts of his 
success. Such was the strength of Mahmud’s will. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of the rainy season, Mahmud, at the head 
of a force of cavalry numbering 80,000 men, mounted on horses 
selected with special care, set out from Ghazni. He crossed 
the Suleiman range by the Gomal pass, and soon reached the 
town of Multan, distant from Ghazni 550 versts (370 miles.) 
Here he collected all the provisions and forage necessary for his 
army ; and with a baggage train of 20,000 camels, he marched 
across the desert in the direction of Ajmeer, the capital of 
Rajputana, distant from Mooltan 270 vers¢s (1¥0 miles), 

Ajmeer being taken, and the waterless desert of Marwar hav- 
ing been crossed,-Mahmud made his appearance before the 
famous town of Angalwara-Putun (Narvala); the capital of 
Goojerat. This town lay equidistant between the Gulf of Cutch 
and Cambay, and played at this time in India the part of ancient 
Tyre, for it had trade relations with eighty-two maritime towns 
of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Angalwara was founded in the year 746 A.D. The luxury 
and wealth of the place attracted the stern Mahmud, and he 
at one time thought of making this town the capital of his 
vast monarchy, but he soon cast away such an idea, and gave 
the town over to destruction. Fifteen years after its destruction 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, the town was restored on an even more 
magnificent scale, but it was finally overthrown by the Muham- 
madans in the year 1294 A.D.. 

From the plundering of Angalwara, Mahmud marched to- 
wards Puttun-Somnath, or Deve-Puttun, the walls of which 
town encircled the temple of Soma, one of the most 
sacred in Hindustan. After obtaining possession during the 
dead of night of the wall of the sacred portion of the city, 
he led his army on to the sterming of the temple, but a large 
body of Brahmins and of pilgrims made such a desperate 
resistance, that the ranks of the Muhammadans_ wavered. 
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Mahmud hereupon dismounted from his horse, and kneeling 
down prayed to God that he would deliver the idols of the unbe- 
lievers into his hands, Then he arose, and leading his favourite 
General by the hand, he called upon his men to follow him. 
His troops dashed forward, and soon all the idols were broken 
down. The Indians then turned and fled, and the Brahmins 
offered a ransom of 100,000,000 roubles (£10,000,000),* but 
Mahmud refused the same, leaving of the temple not one stone 
upon another: the idols he sent away to Mecca, Medina, and 
Ghazni. So terminated one of the most daring undertakings of 
the conquerors of India. In his return to Ghazni vzéd Mooltan, 
Mahmud lost in the desert of Rajputana fully one-third of 
his army, owing to privations undergone on the route. At 
length in the autumn of the year 1026 A. D., he reached Ghazni 
once again, and so completed the history of his campaigns 
against Hindustan. 

Mahmud has undoubtedly the right to be classed amongst 
the number of the greatest of military leaders ; for in the course 
of a 34 years’ reign, he personally conducted 19 compaigns, 
and was the victor in 30 engagements and sieges. No climate 
disconcerted him ; no season of the year had any terrors for 
him, and he bore himself with equal fortitude in the uninhabited 
plains of Persia, Turan and Scinde, as on the wide and swift 
rivers of the Panjab, or on the loftiest mountains of the Hindu- 
Kush and rlimalayas, or amidst the everlasting snows of 
Tibet. 

Having made 12 campaigns against India, and having an- 
nexed to his dominions Multan, Peshawar and Kashmir, he 
held in subjection the greater part of the Indian Peninsula. 
In the interval too, between his Indian campaigns, he and his 
Generals conducted minor expeditions to the north and west. 
Thus he despoiled the Uzbak ruler of Kashgar, and seized 
his country. He subjugated the mountain province of Ghur, 
likewise a considerable portion of Central Asia, Seistan, 
Khorassan, Irak, the Southern Caucasus (Georgia,) and the whole 
of Western Persia, excepting Ispahan, where he placed his own 
son on the throne. The whole of the intervening countries also 
came under his dominion, so that his vast empire extended 
from the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf to Kashgaria and 
the Ganges, 

Mahmud was, moreover, greatly respected amongst Mussul- 
mans, for he seemed to them to be one of the greatest of the 
apostles of their religion. He was also a wise ruler of his 





* In the temple there were 66 pillars of wrought gold, connected by a 
long chain of the same metal. The idols were studded with precious 
stones, and in boxes there were heaps of diamonds, and a countless quantity 
of pearls. —Aushor, 
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own country, and the patron of Mussulman science and litera- 
ture. He may be regarded as the founder of Afghan power, 
and of the Muhammadan dominion in Hindustan. 

Mahmud died in the year 1030 A. D., in the sixty-third year 
of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign. Whilst on his 
death-bed, he held a brilliant parade of his ever-victorious army, 
and there filed past him 100,000 infantry, 50,000 cavalry, and 
1,300 elephants. These were his comrades in arms with whom 
he had shared both joy and sorrow, and from whom he parted 
with the keenest regret. 

Mahmud’s campaigns have completely proved the practi- 
cability for the passage of a large army of the Gomal pass, 
which connects Ghazni with Multan (Dera-Ismail-Khan ?) 

15. Campaigns of Muhammad of Ghur, To the surprise of 
all, there rose up in the middle of the XII century the dynasty 
of the Ghuride (Guridi.} Ghur or Gur, an ancient province of 
Khurassan, was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni in the XI cen- 
tury A. D., and was annexed by him to his Ghazni empire, but 
he allowed this province to be administered by its own princes 
acting in his name. Theinhabitants of Ghur were considered to 
be pure Afghans, and from the most ancient times, have been a 
warlike race, and have had great influence on the country 

now known as Afghanistan. A little before the XII century 
a civil war broke out between Ghur and Ghazni, which ter- 
minated in favour of Ghur, and in the destruction and plunder 
of Ghazni. Allah, the founder of the dynasty of the Ghuride, 
annexed to his dominions Ghazni, a part of India, Balkh, and 
Herat. He was then attacked by Sindjur, the chief of the 
Seljukidce, and with difficulty saved his life Allah diéd in 
the year 1155 A. D.,, and his son, who succeeded him on the 
throne of Ghur, was slain by the Turks, In the year 1186 
A. D., Jaiyaz, the nephew of Allah, ascended the throne, and 
he entrusted to his brother, J/uhammad-Shabad, the administra- 
tion of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dynasty. 

This Muhammad-Shabab is called in history Muhammad of 
Ghur. He was the direct follower of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and the second Muhammadan invader of India. 

When Muhammad of Ghur entered upon the administration 
of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dominions, political matters 
in that country were complicated in an extraordinary manner. 
Khuser, of the dynasty of the Ghaznivides, ruled at Lahore, 
Turks of the Seljukidce race poured forth like a great stream 
from behind the Hindu-Kush, and crossing that range, not by 
One pass only, but in all probability by several at a time, for 
they moved with a wide front, they conquered a portion of 
of the Ghazni dominions, and seemed ready to invade the 
rich plains of India. But unexpectedly they turned westwards, 
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and by this movement they laid the foundation in Europe of 
that Eastern Question which is still unsettled. 

In the year 1186 A. D., Muhammad of Ghur marched with 
an army against Khuser, the Ghaznivide ruler of Lahore, to 
which city he laid siege, having in the meanwhile possessed 
himself of the Peshawar valley, Multan, and almost all the 
provinces along the. course of the Indus. He twice failed to 
take Lahore. At length, after the manner of Asiatics, he had 
recourse to treachery, and so obtained possession of the persons 
of Khuser and of his family. Having effected this, he mer- 
cilessly put them all to death. Thus sadly and fortuitously 
perished the last member of the famous dynasty of the 
Ghaznivides, a dynasty which had reigned for 189 years 

The Turks having passed westwards, Jaiyaz speedily —re- 
established order at Ghazni and at Herat, and so founded a 
new and vast monarchy in Southern Asia, 

Muhammad of Ghur may be said to have begun his cam- 
paign against India with the treacherous acquisition of Lahore. 
In the year 1191; A. D, he marched against Ajmere, a town 
which lies 350 versts (233% miles), to the south-west of Delhi. 
The ruler of both places at this time was the famous Ptavra of 
the princely house of Rajputana, under whose standards was 
enrolled every brave and renowned person throughout India. 

The hostile armies met on the bank of the Sursutai river, 
at a point 21 versts (14 miles,) distant from Tanesur, when a 
long and bloody battle ensued, which began by the Indians 
advancing to the attack, and driving the Muhammadans from 
their position. 

Muhammad of Ghur then rode forward and attacked the 
elephant on which sat Pitavra, who wounded and would have 
captured his adversary, but for the devotion displayed by 
Muhammad of Ghur’s personal attendants. The Afghan army 
now fled, and was pursued by the Indians for a distance of 60 
versts (40 mules.) 

Muhammad of Ghur’s defeat on this occasion was complete. 
He remained at Lahore until he had recovered from-his wound, 
and then marched first of all to Ghur, and then to Ghazni, a 
point which is of the -first strategical importance with regard 
to the valley of the Indus. 

Muhammad Ghur remained for three years at Ghazni, and 
quietly reformed an army. Meanwhile there was raging a 
fierce civil war between Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi; and Jaihund, 
the sovereign of Kanouj, who then offered an alliance to 
Muhammad of Ghur. 

Accordingly, in the year 1193 A. D., Muhammad sent to the 
Punjab a force of. 50,000 cavalry, under the command of 
Kutub, a former slave. . 
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It should here be stated that there were at this time on the 
Indian peninsula four vast sovereignties, known respectively 
as Kanoj, Delhi, Marwar and Gujerat, and of these, the two 
first were the most powerful. Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi, 
had subdued to a state of vassalship all the smaller states, to 
the number of more than a hundred, between the Indus and the 
Ganges. 

Jaihund, too, the sovereign of Kanoj, was possessed of special 
power, since he could place in the field an army composed of 
80,000 mail-clad warriors, 30,000 horsemen with coats of mail, 
300,000 foot-soldiers, and also 200,000 men, armed with bows 
and arrows and pole-axes, besides a large number of elephants, It 
should be noted that Jaihund had helped Pitavra to gain a vic- 
tory over the Muhammadans on the occasion of Muhammad of 
Ghur’s defeat. 

The deadly strife then which set in between the two most 
powerful of the Indian potentates, could not but be advantageous 
tothe Muhammadans. The result, therefore, of an alliance be- 
tween the forces of Muhammad of Ghur and of Jaihund, was the 
occupation of Delhi by the Muhammadans in the ‘year 1193, 
A. D., Pitavra meeting with an heroic death in the defence of his 
kingdom, 

In the following year, Muhammad of Ghur resolved to 
undertake, from Delhi, a campaign into the interior of India, and 
it was then manifest that the three years which he had passed at 
Ghazni had not been wasted, for he set out at the head of 100,000 
excellently equipped cavalry selected from amongst Turks, Per- 
sians, and Afghans, “ Perhaps,’ remarks Sullivan,* “there has 
never entered into India such a vast army of mercenartes ; 
for almost every warlike race of Northern and Central Asia 
— its representatives to share in the enormous plunder of 

ndia,” 

We have already said that Muhammad sent Kutub in 
advance with 50,000 cavalry, and then, as so often happens, an 
ally was turned into an enemy, for subsequently Muhammad and 
Kutub joined forces, and marched against their quondam ally, 
Jaihund of Kanoj, who confronted the Mussalmans with an 
army of 300.000 men. No less than 150 minor Indian potentates 
joined this large force, swearing by the water of the sacred Ganges 
that they would either destroy their enemies, or die and obtain a 
Mmartyr’s crown. 

The Mussalmans, though separated from their base by a distance 
of 1,800 versts+ (1,200 miles), were led by the first leader of the 





* The Conquerors, Warriors and Statemen of India. London. 1886.— 
Anthor. 

t According to Sullivan, Muhammed of Ghutr’s route lay through Peshawur ; 
ne he crossed the Indus and marched to Peshawar ;’’ but we are not aware 
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age, were animated with cool resolution, and felt assured of 
success even before the fight began. 

Muhammad made a night attack, which was so impetuous, 
that the Indian host first wavered, (the rows of elephants 
being broken through), then got into confusion, and finally 
fell back in full retreat. A great slaughter now took place, 
and the proud Jaihund unable to endure his defeat, cast 
himself into the Ganges, and was engulphed in its sacred waters, 
The capital of India, the magnificent and ancient city of Kanouj, 
was now given over to final destruction, for it never again 
rose from its ruins* which, however, are still to be seen as a testi- 
mony of departed splendour. 

In the year 1195 A. D., Muhammad of Ghur took possession 
of the sacred city of Benares, situated on the Ganges, rather more 
than 400 versts (266 34 miles, from Kanoj, so that he was then 
more than 2,200 versts (1,460 miles) from his own base at Ghazni. 

Benares, the most ancient and sacred city of the Hindus, 
contained at this period the richest temples in the world. It was 
also a very city of priests, for out of a population of 600,000, 
80,000 were Brahmins or priests. 

Muhammad met with but feeble opposition here, so he sim- 
ply occupied and plundered the town, slew the priests, and broke 
down the temples. In and around Benares the number of 
temples thus destroyed were computed at a thousand, the 
amount of booty which they contained being something fabulous, 

After this, the stern conqueror set out on his return march 
to Ghazni, following the route through the Gomal pass. He 
entered his capital at the head of his victorious army, which was 
followed by 4,000 camels laden with the plunder of his Indian 
campaign. 

This campaign indisputably belongs to the number of the most 
remarkable in military history, for it was a cavalry raid in the 
widest acceptation of the term. One general engagement, which 
decided the fate of the principal, the most warlike, and the most 
powerful state in India, was a night attack of cavalry masses. 
Muhammad of Ghur displayed marked military talent, and con- 
bined in the highest degree two important qualities ina leader : 
caution and decision, and we have already said he was a man 
who was possessed of an iron will. 





on what authority this statement is made, for if Muhammed of Ghur went 
through the Gomal pass to go to Peshawar, he would not have had 
to cross the Indus at all. If, on the other hand, he did cross the Indus, then 
in order to get to Peshawur, he must have recrossed that river, and in order 
to reach Lahore from Peshawur, he would have had to cross the river a third 
time. Again, if he went through Kabul and the Khaibar Pass, he 
evideutly reached Peshawur without crossing the Indus.—Axthor. 

* It will be remembered that the first destruction of Kanouj was at the 
hands of Mahmud of Ghazni.—Awfhor. 
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This campaign, moreover, decided a very important question, 
te, the possibility of finding forage in Northern India for 
150,000 cavalry horses. There can be no doubt, too, that Muham- 
mad of Ghur returned to Ghazni by the Gomal pass of the 
Suleiman range, and it was by the same pass, as we already 
know, that Mahmud of Ghazni went on more than one 
occasion. Thus it is now manifest that the Gomal pass, which 
lies between the Khaibar and the Bolan, is practicable at almost 
every season of the year, not only for small bodies of troops, but 
to entire armies, for Nadir-Shah, as we shall see further on, 
kept up the reputation of this pass as a practicable route for 
troops of all arms. 

Muhammad of Ghur reigned for 32 years, during 29 of 
which, his eldest brother, Tayaz-ul-Din, was the nominal so- 
vereign of his vast empire. His most talented commanders were 
Kutub and Eldots. 

During his reign Muhammad of Ghur carried out tne cam- 
paign against India, and from seven of these he returned with an 
enormous amount of booty. He was killed by the Jats on 
the banks of the Nilab, almost on the very spot on which 
he defeated Pitavra ; and on his death. his monarchy was divided 
amongst his principal commanders. Thus Eldots kept Ghazni 
and the northern provinces for himself, and Kutub the greater 
part of India, choosing Lahore as his capital. Another general, 
named Nadir-Kubashi, took for himself Multan and the Scinde 
provinces. All three generals had originally been simple slaves 
of Mumammad of Ghur, and had been advanced to high 
position by their sovereign through good service and the 
display of ability. Kutub was the founder in India of the 
so-called “‘ dynasty of the slaves.” The sovereignty of the 
Pathans or Afghans was now finally established over Hindustan. 
Muhammadanism gained converts, and appeared as though it 
would be a powerful social force ; but, as we shall see later on, 
the dynasty of the Afghans in India was at first shaken and 
then finally overthrown. 

16. Campaign of Chingiz-Khan.—From the description of the 
Mongol campaign against India undertaken by Uguz-Khan, 
we have seen that even in those ancient times the Mongols had 
an army excellently organised and admirably disciplined. But 
with the lapse of time they grew weak, so that, during the 
reigsn of Il-Khan, the Tatars, their constant rivals, defeated 
their main army. Subsequently, however, the balance of power 
again inclined to the side of the Mongols ; for in the year 1155, 
A. D., Chingiz-Khan made his appearance in the world, and his 
birth had a great influence on the superstitious Mongols. 

His father, chief of a Mongol tribe, containing 40,000 families, 
died when Chingiz-Khan was only 13 years old, and even at that 
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early age he had to mount a horse and fight for his own 
rights.* The struggle lasted for 26 years, but it was a good 
military training, and instructive in the highest degree to the 
young soldier, who in the year 1193 A.D (he being then 39 
years of age)gained a decisive victory over his principal enemies;+ 
but it was not to till the year 1204 A.D. that he finally estab- 
ltshed his authority throughout Mongolia. He was at this 
time 50 years of age, and he had already entered the ranks of 
great army leaders. The organisation indeed of his army sur- 
passed that of any in either Asia or Europe contemporaneous 
with his own, and we may here observe that the success of his 
subsequent campaigns rested on that remarkable army organi- 
sation, and on his unusually strict military discipline. The 
rapidity of his successes amazed the whole world, but his attacks 
were characterised both by celerity of movement and dash in 
delivery. 

We will not here enter {nto a detailed description of all the 
wars waged by Chingiz-Khan, but will open our present account 
with the events of the year 1220 A.D, when he, with his three 
generals, Chjebe, Subutai and Tugachar, reached the northern 
slopes of the Paropamisus, and when his son Tuli appeared 
at the head of 80,000 cavalry before Merv and Herat. By the 
summer of the year 1221 A. D., Chingiz-Khan had come into 
the possession of the whole of the western half of Central 
Asia, of Persian-Khurassan, including Merv and Herat ; whilst 
the cavalry force which he had despatched under his generals 
Chjebe and Subutai, had reached the Caspian Sea, and had 
subdued the frontier provinces of north-western Persia, With 
Bamian in his possession—Chingiz-Khan was now at the 
threshold of the gigantic Hindu-Kush range, which is a con- 
tinuation of the Himalayan chain and is the natural boundary 
of India, for beyond it natives of India have never endeavoured 
to pass. Before the Mongols towered mountains rising above 
the limits of perpetual snow, with passes at an immense height, 
for, from Bamian towards Kabul, the direct road lies over two 
passes, the Irak and the Unai, of which the first lies at-a height 
of 12,190 feet above sea level, and the second at 11.320 feet. 
Beside these two passes, however, there are others leading into 
the Kabul valley more to the east of Bamian, and all of them 





* The best work about Chingiz-Khan is by Baron D’Osson. It is 
entitled Aizstorte des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan-Jusqua Timur Beg 
ou Tamerlane.—Author. 

t To those desirous of becoming acquainted with the military organisa- 
tion of the Mongols, we recommend Mr M. J. Ivanin’s work entitled ‘* The 
Military Science and Conquests of the Mongol-Tatars and Central Asian 
peoples in the time of Chingiz-Khan and ‘Tamerlane,” St. Petersburg, 
1875. ~Author. 
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are more or less practicable for troopsin their passage from 
the valley of the Amu-Daria into India. 

The great conqueror, in the course of his lengthened military 
career, had taught his troops to overcome every possible 
obstacle, so that they easily and-rapidly traversed the most 
terrible wastes, crossed the widest and deepest rivers, and were 
also accustomed to surmount mountain fastnesses, Assured 
then of the resolute bravery of his soldiers and of the endurance 
of their horses, Chingiz-Khan thought nothing of throwing an 
army across the Hindu-Kush range. : 

Moreover, he now heard that Jalaluddin, the new Sultan of 
Kharezm (Khiva) had assembled near Ghazni, a place renowned 
throughout the east for its strength and riches, an army of 
70,000 men, In order, therefore, to watch the movements and 
operations of Jalaluddin, Chingiz-Khan sent a force of 30,000 
men, divided in four detachments, along theqroads leading towards 
Ghazni, Ghur, Zabul and Kabul. But some of these detach- 
ments were attacked and cut up by Jalaluddin and his general 
Khan Malik, whereupon Chingiz-Khan hastily collected a 
powerful force with which he crossed the Hindu-Kush, Hear- 
ing of the rapid advance of the main body of the Mongol army, 
Jalaluddin decided to clear out of Afghanistan, and to retire to- 
wards the Indus. Chingiz-Khan pursued him night and day, and 
soon reached Ghazni, where he learnt that Jalaluddin had 15 
days previously withdrawn in the direction of India. Leaving 
one of his own officers as Governor of Ghazni, Chingiz-Khan 
continued to follow up Jalaluddin, making forced marches in 
order to overtake him. In their march from Ghazni, the 
Mongols followed the Gomal route over the Suleiman range, 
and encountered no opposition. On reaching the Indus, Chingiz- 
Khan received information that Jalaluddin had _ prepared 
boats for the passage of the river on the following day, vzz,, 
the 21st December 1221 A.D. Accordingly, Chingiz-Khan 
resolved upon an attack before his enemy could get cross the 
river. The result of this battle was that Jalaluddin’s forces were 
cut to pieces, but he himself escaped by swimming the river. 

But the success which Jalaluddin had gained over the 
advanced detachments of the Mongols, previous to the passage 
of their main body across the Hindu-Kush, had roused, through- 
out Khorassan, strong hopes of release from the rule of the 
fierce invaders, and at Herat there was open rebellion against 
them. On receipt of this news, Chingiz-Khan sent for his 
youngest son Tuli, and reproached him for having spared any of 
the inhabitants of Herat when he had captured that ‘city. He 
then despatched his~ general Ilchikai at the head of 80,000 
men, and directed him not to leave one soul in the place alive. 
These instructions were carried out almost to the letter ; for 
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after a siege of seven months, Herat was again taken by the 
Mongols on the 14th (26th) June 1222 A. D., and the slaughter 
of its inhabitants went on for a whole week, only 15 men 
escaping. Having carried out the orders given to him, Ilchikai 
marched to rejoin the main body of the Mongol army under 
Chingiz-Khan. For the pursuit of Jalaluddin, Chingiz-Khan 
sent off two cavalry detachments under his generals Bela and 
Turtai, but they could find no traces of the fugitive, and having 
taken the fort of Biah, they proceeded to Multan. Finding that 
their detachments were not strong enough to capture this town, 
they devastated the provinces of Multan, Lahore, Ferozepore 
and Malikpur, and then marched to rejoin the head-quarters 
of Chingiz-Khan. Meanwhile Chingiz-Khan had, during the 
spring of the year 1222 A.D., proceeded up the right bank of 
the Indus after despatching his son Okedai to destroy Ghazni. 

After destroying Ghazni, Okedai asked his father’s permission 
to go and besiege the capital of Seistan, but he was ordered to 
return to head quarters because the fierce heat of summer was 
now setting in. Chingiz-Khan’s main body passed the summer 
of 1222 A. D., at Bernan, where he waited the return of his 
generals Bela and Turtai. On their rejoining him, he moved 
forward, and was met near fort Gunal-Gurgan by his son 
Okedai. The Mongol army went into winter quarters in the 
mountain province of Buiya-Katvar, near the sources of the 
Indus, but here an epidemic broke out amongst his troops, and, 
when this had died out, Chingiz-Khan moved in the sprirg of 
1223 A. D., with the intention of marching through Tibet into 
Mongolia, but his progress was checked after the lapse of some 
days, for it was proved that the vast country through which 
he wished to pass was a series of the highest mountains and 
the densest forests. We should here remark that Chingiz- 
Khan was at this time 68 years old, and though he may be 
said to have lived on horse-back for a period of 55 years, and 
was accustomed to endure all the labours and privations of 
war, still time claimed its own even in his case. Being checked 
in his advance through Tibet, he ordered his army to march 
towards Peshawar, and in all probability the route then taken 
was by the valley of the Kabul river. Subsequently he went 
into summer quarters in the province of Balakan where he left 
his impedimenta, In the autumn of the year 1223 A. D,, 
Chingiz-Khan passed through Balkh. Here, after destroying 
the town, he ordered its inhabitants to be put to death. 
His Indian campaign may be said to have been finished 
here, for after various wanderings in, Central Asia, he re- 
turned in the autumn or winter of the year 1224 A. D., to his 
own country Mongolia. At a place called Buka-Sutchill he 
gave a grand feast to his victorious army, and in February 
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of the following year, he withdrew to his own u/us, or group of 
nomad tents. 

The campaigns of Chingiz-Khan and of his generals present 
a striking picture of rapid raids carried out in various directions, 
They were indeed a series of tempests, of which history gives 
no other examples. The rapidity of the movement of the 
Mongol cavalry produced a state of alarm not only upon those 
who had to face such rushes, but on the most distant countries, 
The Byzantine Empire trembled through fear, Russia herself was 
subjected to the terrible inroads of the Mongols, who left deep 
traces on her population—traces which prepared the way for 
her subjugation by Bati the grandson of Chingiz-Khan. 

The Indian campaign of Chingiz-Khan is especially remark- 
able for the rapidity with which it was undertaken. Thus, 
setting out from Mongolia in the autumn of the year 1218, 
A. D., by the end of the year 1221 A. D., Chingiz-Khan stood 
as a conqueror on the banks of the Indus. This means that 
in a little over three years’ time, his main body marched not 
less than 5,000 versts (3,333 miles) during which we know that 
for several months of each year, the troops were detained 
en route through being sent to occupy forts and other causes. 
Moreover, during the same period, the detachments sent out 
under the sons or generals of Chingiz-Khan, traversed more 
than 8,000 versts (5,333 miles.) The campaigns of Chingiz- 
Khan have also taught us how much may be done with cavalry 
mounted on small horses, taught, as Mongol horses are taught, 
to endure long and rapid marches with under-foot pasturage 
only for food, until such time as the summer heat enables them 
to be turned out to graze on the rich grazing grounds of a 
mountainous country. 

Russia now occupies a considerable part of the empire over 
which Chingiz-Khan once held sway, and she also possesses 
tens of millions of horses of the same breed as those which 
were in Chingiz-Khan’s army, It seems to us, then, mete that 
we should turn our full attention to, instead of disregarding, this 
inexhaustible supply of military wealth, especially in view of 
possible complications along our vast Asian frontiers. History 
always furnishes good examples, and very often even definitely 
indicates what is needful and what is useful for us to do. Who 
knows what may happen in the future in Asia or in Europe ? 
In the event of a war with China, we could utilise the Mongols 
and their horses, and carry terror and alarm into the heart of the 
Celestial Empire. But at the same time it should not be 
forgotten that China is a colossal empire thickly populated 
and fertile, and that when this empire awakes from the sleep of 
centuries and adopts European culture, it will prove a terrible 
neighbour to our Asiatic possessions, 
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Who knows, too, what events may be accomplished in Asia? 
for if our rival does not cease her intrigues in Central Asia, 
we must show her that we clearly understand the power which 
we possess on the steppes of Asia. There does not exist a 
doubt that there never has been a more brilliant force of cavalry 
than that which Chingiz-Khan knew so well how to use. And 
yet the spirit which imbued those troopers still exists in the 
hearts of our own Cossacks. On our Central Asian steppes, 
too, from Lake Baikal to the Caspian Sea, we have horses of 
almost identically the same stamp; animals distinguishable by 
their small size, and accustomed to scanty herbage, and yet 
capable of great endurance and fit to undergo long marches. 

17. Campaigns against India undertaken by the Mongols after 
the death of Chingiz-Khan, The Mongols after conquering 
the greater number of the states of Asia, left in them strong 
bodies of their troops. in some instances the soldiers so left 
became absorbed in the population of the particular country, 
for they had with them their families, and intermarried also 
with the people of the land. It is a true statement then, 
that the campaigns of Chingiz-Khan were not ordinary wars, 
so much as a migration of Mongol Tartars and other races, 
who left after them deep traces ; for even at the present day, 
after the lapse of more than five-and-a-half centuries, we find 
in various parts of Asia, Europe, and beyond the limits of 
Mongolia and of Tartary, whole provinces peopled by dese 
cendants of Chingiz-Khan’s armed bands. 

After the death of Chingiz-Khan the Mongols continued the 
work which he had begun, so that India was subjected to fresh 
Mongol inroads of which unfortunately we have not now any 
exact or minute accounts, We know, however, that Turmen- 
shir-Khan, a Mongol leader in the year 1240 A. D., con- 
quered the greater part of the North-West of India, and that 
his troops swam across the river Jhelum, after which they 
appeared before Muttra, on the river Jumna, and then reached 
the basin of the Ganges, We know, too, that in the year 1245 
A. D., the Mongols advanced through Tibet and across the 
gigantic Himalayan range into the north-east corner of Bengal, 
and that almost up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
they invaded the Punjab by way of Afghanistan. 
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Art. VIIL—COMPARATIVE PENAL LAW.—II. 
(Continued from the“ Calcutta Review,” July 1887, page 194.) 


N the last number of this Review I stated that it was my 
object, in these articles on ‘Comparative Penal Law,” 
Merely to seize and discuss salient features of contrast, and in 
Particular to point out in what respects the English differs from 
the Indian law, which appears to be more in accord with the 
most advanced doctrines ‘of modern criminalists, and in what 
points either or both may, with advantage to the community, 
be amended or ameliorated Keeping this object in view, it 
is evident that my treatment of the subject must perforce be 
somewhat desultory. The subject of criminal liability may be 
completed with some notice of the provisions of different Codes 
concerning age. 
Age. 

In France and Belgium *, if the accused is under 16 years 
of age, and has acted with discernment, the punishment is 
reduced according to a scale laid down, but an order for police 
supervision may be passed in the same way as if he were 
above 16, If he has acted without discernment, he must be 
acquitted, but may either, according to circumstances, be made 
over to his parents, or placed in a reformatory (maison de 
correction) till his twentieth year. A sentence of deportation 
or hard labour cannot be passed against any one who has 
completed his seventieth year. The old Prussian Code + also 
only dealt with the two periods, below sixteen and above 
sixteen, 

The German {Code takes the ages of twelve and eighteen ; 
there can be no criminal prosecution for an offence committed 
before the twelfth year, but the accused may be submitted to 
measures of correction and supervision. Between twelve and 
eighteen the question of discernment (the “ sufficient maturity of 
understanding ” of the Penal Code) arises ; if acquitted, owing to 
want of discernment, the accused may be kept till his twentieth 
year in a correctional or educational establishment. If convicted, 
he is liable to a reduced scale of punishment. The Dutch § Code 
takes the ages of ten and sixteen ; the Hungarian || Code twelve 
and sixteen; the Danish‘ Code ten, fifteen, and eighteen, 





* Fr. P. C. 66-70; Belg. P. C. 72-74, § Dutch P. C,, 38,39. 
+ Pruss. Code 42. || Hung. P. C., 83-87. 
t Germ, P. C., §5-57. TI Den. P. C.,' 35-37. 
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Under ten or twelve there can be no prosecution ; but in Denmark 
the State may take measures of correction and safety, and in 
Holland if the offence committed be punishable with imprison- 
ment, or if it be the contravention of begging, the child 
may be placed in a State school till the age of eighteen. 
Between ten and sixteen, if the act be committed with dis- 
cernment, the punishment is diminished by one-third. So in 
Hungary, there is a reduced scale of punishment, and it is 
enacted in Art. 87 of the Code, that no one under twenty can 
be condemned to death or to perpetual imprisonment. In 
Denmark, discernment is presumed from fifteen, but from that 
age to eighteen punishments are reduced by one-half. Between 
ten and fifteen, a maximum sentence of two years may be im- 
posed (a) where the offence committed is murder, grievous hurt, 
theft, or arson ; and (0) where the act committed entails a more 
severe punishment than fine or simple imprisonment, and the 
circumstances disclose maturity of understanding. The French 
and Italian Codes differ from the other Codes in not fixing any 
age below which there shall not be a criminal prosecution ; but 
in Italy * if a minor of fourteen years or less has acted.without 
discernment, he is not liable to punishment. He may, how- 
ever, be confined in a public workshop, or security may be 
taken from his parents to bring him up properly. In the State of 
Louisiana, — the age of conclusive non-liability is nine, and the 
period of conditional liability (that is, conditional on maturity of 
understanding) from nine to fifteen. The provisions in the 
Chinese Penal Code { are somewhat peculiar and worthy of notice. 
Offenders under fifteen or Over seventy, or who are disabled by 
the loss of an eye or a limb, may redeem any punishment fother 
than capital) by the payment of an established fine. If under 
ten or over eighty years, or totally disabled by the loss of both 
eyes or two limbs, offenders even in capital cases (except treason) 
are recommended to the particular consideration and decision 
of his Imperial Majesty. Offenders under seven or over ninety 
shall not suffer punishment in any case, except treason or 
rebellion. The idea of a child under seven being guilty of 
treason is absurd to occidental ideas ; but in the Orient malitia 
supplet cwtatem, and there have been some truly remarkable 
cases in India of precocious development of intelligence. A 
case is reported in the Weekly Reporter, § in which a girl aged 
ten, killed her husband while he was asleep, by chopping off 
his head with a dao. Blackstone mentions some singular cases 
in England. A girl of thirteen was burnt for killing her 
mistress: two boys of nine and ten, respectively, killed their 





* Ttal, P. C, 88. 3 ; Chima F.C. 22, 
t Lou. P. C., 29. § 


1 W. R. Cr, 43. 
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companions, and were sentenced to death, the boy of ten. being 
actually hanged. A boy of eight years old was tried at Abing- 
don for firing two barns; and it appearing that he had malice, 
revenge and cunning, he was found guilty, condemned, and 
hanged accordingly. Thus, also, in very modern times, a boy 
of ten years old was convicted on his own confession of 
murdering his bed-fellow, there appearing, in his whole beha- 
viour, plain tokens of a mischievous discretion; and as the 
sparing of this boy merely on account’of his tender years might 
be of dangerous consequence to the public by propagating a 
notion that children might commit such atrocious crimes with 
impunity, it was unanimously agreed by all the judges that he 
was a proper subject of capital punishment.* In Alabama,f a 
negro slave boy, between ten and eleven years old, was convict- 
ed of the murder of his master’s child. 

The Russian{ law on this subject seems to be more minute 
than any other law. M. Albert Du Boys, in a short essay on 
the actual state of the criminal law in Russia, remarks (writing 
in 1874) that “ for the past few years Russia has presented the 
singular example of a country, which reforms its judicial institu- 
tions in a liberal manner before reforming its political institu- 
tions from the same point of view.” The provisions regarding 
age in the Penal Code are as follows:—Children under seven, 
who commit offences, are not punishable ; but they are restored 
to their parents, guardians, or near relatives, in order to be 
instructed by them regarding the penalty of their acts; from 
seven to ten, they are not punishable under the Code, but are 
so restored with a view to domestic correction; similarly, from 
ten to fourteen, if the Court finds that they have acted with- 
out discernment ; from fourteen to seventeen, if the Court 
finds they have acted without complete discernment, they are 
subject to a reduced scale of punishment; from fourteen to 
twenty-one, offences committed by negligence only entail a 
domestic correction by parents or guardians; a second offence 
does away with any privilege. The Russian system may then 
be summed up as follows: up to seven, no offence or punish- 
ment; from seven to ten, no public punishment, but merely 
domestic correction; from ten to fourteen, the same, if no 
discernment ; otherwise, punishment on a very reduced scale ; 
from fourteen to twenty-one, punishment on a reduced scale, 
with power to the Court to send the offender, if under seventeen, 
to an asylum of correction for some months; in case of re- 
cidivism, suppression of all privileges accorded to age. 





* 4 Bl Com. 23, 24 t Godfrey vs. The State, 31 Ala. 323. 
} Russian P. C., 94, 137—146. 
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It remains to consider. whether the laws of other countries 
suggest any defects in the English or Indian law, or any points 
in which they are susceptible of amelioration. What strikes 
one at once is that in England certainly, and perhaps also in 
India, the age of non-criminality, or more strictly of non- 
liability to criminal prosecution, should be raised. Section 82 of 
the Indian Penal Code enacts that “nothing is an offence 
which is done by a child under seven years of age ;” Section 83 
enacts that “nothing is an offence which is done by a child 
above seven years of age and under twelve, who has not attained 
sufficient maturity of understanding to judge of the nature 
and consequences of his conduct on that occasion.” 

Substituting fourteen for twelve, the law is the same in Eng- 
land,* except that a child between seven and fourteen in England, 
is presumed to be dol tncapax, whereas a child between 
seven and twelve in India is presumed to be dolt capax. I 
am inclined to think the age of exemption from criminal 
prosecution should be raised in India to nine, and in 
England to eleven. It has been seen that the age in 
Continental countries varies from ten to twelve; while the 
absence of a minimum limit in France leaves too much to the 
varying discretion of different Magistrates. But, of course, it may 
be necessary to empower the administrative authorities to take 
such measures, in any particular case, as may be necessary for the 
public safety. It is hardly seemly to bring a child under ten 
years of age as an accused before a Criminal Court. 

Then the limit of what may be called the conditional period 
should be raised in_India from twelve to fourteen, and in 
England from fourteen to sixteen. The severity and even 
cruelty of ancient criminal law should be borne in mind; 
the common law, as expounded by Hale, Hawkins, and Coke, 
may have been the “perfection of reason” at the time they 
wrote, but is it not a trifle obsolete and antiquated in this 
penultimate decade of the 19th century ? And, indeed, it has 
in many respects been abandoned. Offenders under sixteen, 
may now in certain cases + be sent to reformatory schools for 
a period of from two to five years. Again, the unsuitability 
of the common law on the subject has necessitated special 
legislation concerning youthful offenders. Under the summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879, a child is defined to be a person who, 
in the opinion of the Court before whom he is brought, is under 





* In England there is a third period from 14 to 21, guoad offences 
which consist of mere non-feasance ; as, for example, negligently permit 
ting felons to escape; not repairing highways, &c. Blackstone gives usa 
reason for the exemption that, not having the command of his fortune 
till 21, the erage wants the capacity to do those things which the law 
requires, 4 LL, | f 29 and 30 Vict., c. 117, S. 14. 
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the age of twelve years; a young person is one who, in the 
opinion of the Court, is over twelve and under sixteen years 
of age; an adult is one who, in the opinion of the Court, is 
over sixteen years of age. A child, charged with any indict- 
able offence other than homicide, may, if the parent consents, 
be tried summarily, and sentenced to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one month, ora fine not exceeding forty shillings, and 
(if a male) to whipping in addition or substitution. Certain 
offences * by young persons may, if they consent, and the Court 
considers it expedient, be dealt with summarily, and the offender 
may be imprisoned for three months, or fined up to 410, and 
(if a male under fourteen) may be whipped in addition or 
substitution. In India also reformatory schools have been estab- 
lished. As Bishop remarks :—“ Although we may well suppose 
there are instances in which a child under fourteen should be 
punished by the tribunals as criminal, clearly the age of seven 
years, as the age of possible capacity, is much too young for 
punishment to be given by the hand of the law; though it 
should be given at the hand of the parent, and the latter, 
rather than the former, be made to suffer the consequences 
of its neglect,” In Texas the age-periods corresponding to those 
of English law (namely, seven and fourteen) are by Statute 
nine and thirteen; and in Illinois, ten and fourteen. In Texas, 
the death-penalty cannot be inflicted on an infant bélow 
seventeen, 

It appears advisable, then, both in England and India, to 
raise both the absolute and the conditional limits of age; and 
some age should be fixed, below which the penalty of death 
should not be inflicted. 


Right of Private Defence against Acts of Public Servants, 


In Indiaf there is no right of private defence against an act 
which does not reasonably cause the apprehension of death or 
of grievous hurt, if done, or attempted to be done, by a public 
servant (or by the direction of a public servant} zz good faith 
under colour of his office, though that act may not be strictly 
justifiable by law. Moreover, s. 79 in the chapter of General 
Exceptions, enacts that “nothing is an offence which is done, 
by any person who is justified by law, or who by reason ofa 
mistake of fact, and not by reason of a mistake of law, in good 
faith believes himself to be justified by law in doing it.” These 
two sections are instances, among others, which go to show 





* These offences arecertain sorts of larceny and embezzlement, receiv- 
ing stolen goods, offences with intent to endanger the safety of persons 
upon railways, and offences under the Post Office laws, 

t Sec. 99, P. C. 
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that there is in India more of what is known on the Continent 
as droit admintstratif than there isin England. The words 
I have italicised above cut the Gordian knot of many difficulties, 
and protect public servants in India toa far greater extent than 
is the casein England. In England, if a public servant is in 
fact acting illegally ; if an arrest happens to be illegal, owing 
to some technical flaw in the warrant, the right of private 
defence is the same as it would be against the act of a private 
person, being defence against unlawful violence. The un- 
reasonable character of the law consists in the fact, that the 
person who resists or uses violence cannot, in all cases, know 
at the time that the act of the public officer is unjustifiable, or 
otherwise illegal, so as to give a right of private defence. The 
Indian law resembles the law in France. It has been ruled 
by the Court of Cassation,* that “the offence of assaulting or 
resisting public officers (s. 209 of the French Code Pénal) 
does not depend on the greater or less regularity with which 
those officers have proceeded. Private persons have no right 
to constitute themselves judges of public officers ; the irregular- 
ity of the act can only be a ground fora civil action ora 
prosecution against its authors.” The Dutch Penal Code 
(art. 43) declares that he who commits an act in execution 
of an official order given by an authority mot competent to 
give it, is nevertheless not punishable, provided he believed 
in good faith that the authority was competent, and that it 
was his duty as a subordinate to obey the order. This appears 
to be reasonable. If the subordinate acts in good faith, it 
appears to be monstrous that he should thereby subject himself 
to punishment. A Mr. Chaster has lately written a book on 
the powers of executive officers, in which he displays a most 
tender solicitude for the liberty of the British public against 
the acts of sheriffs, police officers, and others, and, as it seems 
to me, evinces an altogether needless alarm lest these latter 
may exceed their powers or be given larger powers. Mr, 
Chaster might be induced to modify his opinions, if he were 
to accept for six months the office of sheriff or constable of a 
county. What strikes an ordinary law-abiding subject in 
England is, that policemen are perhaps more open to blame for 
refusing to act, in cases where they would be clearly justified 
in doing so, than for any excessive readiness to take action. 
No doubt the fear of civil actions is wholesome, and acts asa 
strong deterrent; but if these actions were tried by judges, 
and not by juries, there would be more uniformity in the 
verdicts given, and therefore more certainty as to probable 
results. At present the element of uncertainty as to what view 





* Cass. 22nd Aug. 1867; 15th July 1826 ; 26th Feb. 1829. 
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a jury may take of the facts is, I venture to think, prejudicial 
to the due and fearless execution of the law. At present we 
have a little too much of a good thing—allowing the liability 
to civil actions to be a good thing—and the benefit that would 
result from having only just enough is counterbalanced by 
other evils, The sympathy ofa jury is with the outraged or 
injured British subject, whose liberty is in danger, and against 
the presumably unfeeling and brutal official; and the same 
may be said, but of course to a much smaller extent, of the 
English Bench, recruited as it is from the Bar, and not being 
merely a separate and regular branch of the Government service 
as it isin France and India. Moreover, in France and other 
continental countries, where there is a regular droit admintstra- 
tif, these prosecutions and actions against officials are tried in 
“administrative” courts, as opposed to the ordinary judicial 
courts. More consideration should be shown in England to the 
fact of good faith, and, for the purpose of actions for malicious 
arrest and prosecution, the Legislature should endeavour todefine, 
ina manner more favourable to executive officers and their 
acts, the words “ reasonable and probable cause,” Foster men- 
tions a case, which sufficiently illustrates and points my argu- 
ment. A constable of a certain London parish arrested a 
woman in another parish at Covent Garden, which he had no 
authority todo, Certain bystanders, utter strangers to the 
woman, attempted to rescue her, and the constable’s assistant 
was killed by them. Seven judges against five held that this 
was not murder, for there was sufficient provocation to reduce 
the offence to manslaughter. Lord Holt, the leader of the 
majority of the judges, was carried away by a fine enthusiasm, 
and said: “If one be imprisoned upon unlawful authority, 
it is a sufficient provocation to all people out of compassion, 
much more (1) when it ts done under colour of justice, and when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded. It is a provocation to 
all the subjects of England; a man ought to be concerned for 
Magna Charta and the laws; and if any officer against law 
imprison a man, he is an offender against Magna Charta.” The 
absurdity of this reasoning lay in the fact that the by-standers 
did not know whether the constable was or not justified in 
arresting. Many years later Sir M. Foster ridiculed this 
decision ; and, indeed, the clap-trap flourish about Magna 
Charta appears to be thoroughly deserving of ridicule. “ The 
prisoners,” says Foster,* “ saw a woman, a perfect stranger to 
them, led to the Round House under a charge of a criminal 
nature. This, upon evidence at the Old Bailey a month or 
two afterwards, cometh out to be illegal imprisonment; a 








* Fost. Cr. C., 316. 
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violation of Magna Charta! And these ruffians are presumed 
to have been seized all on a sudden with a strong fit of zeal 
for Magna Charta, and inthis frenzy to have drawn on the 
constable and stabbed his assistant.” In England killing 
officers or others engaged in effecting the ends of justice is 
murder only if the officer or other person is acting with due 
legal authority, and executing such authority in a legal manner, 
and if the defendant knows of such authority ; if any of these 
requisites is absent, the offence is reduced to manslaughter. 
“Thus,” says Broom,“ the guilt of the offender may depend 
entirely upon nice and difficult questions belonging to the 
civil branch of the law, such as the technical regularity of 
civil process, or the precise duty of a minister of justice in its 
execution.” 

There is another matter in which the English and Indian 
law present a striking difference ; I mean, in respect of the 
protection accorded to acts done in the dispersion of riots or 
unlawful assemblies, In India, soldiers obeying their superior 
officers, are expressly protected against penal consequences: 
this is not so in England. Again, all persons concerned are 
protected by the following provision of the law: “No pro- 
secution against any Magistrate, Military officer, Police-officer, 
soldier or Volunteer for any act purporting to be done under 
this chapter, shall be instituted in any Criminal Court, except 
with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council ; and 
(2) no Magistrate or Police-Officer acting under this chapter 
in good faith, (4) no officer acting under sec. 131 in good faith, 
(c) no person doing any act in good faith in compliance with 
a requisition under section 128 or 129, and fd) no inferior 
officer, or soldier, or volunteer, doing any act in obedience to 
any order which, under military law he was bound to obey, 
shall be deemed to have thereby committed any offence.’’* 
The exemption from prosecution, except with the sanction of 
Government, is a bit of “administrative law.” This section 
extends the scope of the chapter on General Exceptions in the 
Penal Code, which enumerates the various grounds of exemp- 
tion from criminal liability. In England a soldier obeys an 
illegal order at his own risk, though, if the order be not 
obviously improper or contrary to law, a plea of obedience to 
the specific command of a superior officer would probably 
lead to acquittal on acriminal charge. Again, in India, + if 
an action or prosecution is brought against a police-officer for 
any act done by him in such capacity, proof ofa plea that he 
was acting under the warrant of a Magistrate s/a// entitle him 





* &. . G. oe Tt Act V. 1861, s. 42. 
VOL, LXXXV.] - 93 
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to a decree in his favour, notwithstanding any defect of juris- 
diction in such Magistrate. In England the law is not so 
favourable to subordinate officers, though there are rules, as in 
India, prescribing a limitation for such actions. 


SUBSTANTIVE OFFENCES, 
False Evidence. 


In England itis necessary that the false statement should 
be material to the question in issue. The law in this respect 
does not appear to be so reasonable as that of India and 
some other countries. No doubt it would serve no good end 
to punish a witness for giving a false answer to a question 
altogether immaterial and impertinent to the issue. But the 
fact that a question is asked, generally shows that it is, at any 
rate, considered to be material, and if an answer is compelled, 
the witness should not be allowed to entertain an impression 
that he is at liberty in any case to give an answer which is 
not true, and which possibly may mislead the Court or influence 
its opinion. The immateriality of the statement is doubtless 
a ground for reduction of punishment ; but it would be danger- 
ous to lay down any hard and fast rule that the statement 
must be material, for the simple reason that it is extremely 
difficult to say beforehand what may or may not turn out to 
be material, and the witness cannot be permitted to constitute 
himself an arbiter on this point. Sir James Stephen* appears to 
think that the rule of materiality is based on a misapprehen- 
sion, and that its authority is founded on cases in which the 
witness misunderstood the gist of the question, and° was so 
rather mistaken than perjured. “If this were so,” says he, 
“the inference drawn from the cases ought to be, not that the 
circumstances must be material, but that the witness must 
understand that the Court requires him to answer specifically 
upon these points. It is obviously a very different thing to 
sive an answer circumstantially incorrect under a misappre- 
hension of the point of the question asked, and wilfully to 
swear falsely on some circumstance collateral to the principal 
points at issue, It clearly ought to be the duty of the wit- 
ness to give true answers to every question asked by the 
Court. To allow him to answer immaterial questions falsely, 
is to extend an arbitrary impunity to a certain number of 
perjuries, for z¢ cannot be supposed that any witness knows at 
the time of swearing, whether the question which he answers ts 
material or not.” In India, a very common form of perjury is 
for a witness to deny relationship or caste-fellowship with one of 
the suitors or parties or other witnesses, the obvious object being 





* General view, Cr, Law, (1863,) 279. 
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to show that he is disinterested. Such denials are sometimes 
made very stupidly, as they are easily capable of disproof. A 
statement, which is intended to make the Court place a 
greater credence in the evidence of a witness than it might 
otherwise do, is obviously deserving of punishment. Whether 
such a statement would or would not amount to perjury in 
England, it is one for which I believe a prosecution would never, 
as a matter of fact, be instituted. The lawin America on this 
point is very clear ; swearing to a false statement is not perjury 
unless the matter is material to the issue, question, or purpose 
about or for which the statement is made, or unless it is in- 
tended and calculated to give probability to a material state- 
ment, or credibility to the affiant. The doubtful wisdom of 
the English rule is evident from the remarks of Erle, C, J. i 
the case of R. v. Mullany :* “Whenever the question arises 
whether a person may not be guilty of perjury who, with intent 
to mislead the Court, wilfully swears falsely on a matter which, 
in the opinion of the judge, is of doubtful admissibility, or im- 
material to the inquiry, it will be one well worthy of the 
careful consideration of all the judges.” 

There are one or two other points, in connection with the 
offence of perjury, which arise for consideration. Perjury in 
English law is an assertion (1) upon an oath, duly administered 
(2) in a judicial proceeding, (3) before a competent Court, of the 
truth, &c, As regards the first point, it appears to be necessary 
in England to prove that the oath was actually and duly 
administered. In India it is the object of the law to eliminate 
all possiblity of failures of justice from technical omissions and 
irrecularities, and Section 13 of Act X of 1873 (the Indian 
Oaths Act) enacts that an omission to give an oath does not 
invalidate proceedings, and it has been ruled f that the word 
‘omission,’ includes any omission, and is not limited to acci- 
dental or negligent omission.{ In India, then, an ommission 
to put the oath does not prevent a prosecution for false 
evidence, Art. 153 of the New York Penal Code enacts that, 
“it is no defence to a prosecution for perjury, that the oath 
was administered or taken in an irregular manner (inadvertently 





* 34 L. J. (M. C.) 211. 

+ 13 W.R., Cr. 31; 14 B. L. R., 294 and 295, zo/e. ° 

t Some hillmen’ or jungly witnesses are so stupid, that the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in making them repeat the form of oath. Again, 
the Court might intentionally omit to give the oath in the case of a young 
child; it is not so easy for a Christian Judge to explain the nature or 
sanctity of an oath to a Hindu or Mahomedan child. Sec. 118 of the 
Indian Evidence Act enacts, that all persons are competent to testify, 
unless prevented from understanding the questions put to them, or from 
giving rational answers to those questions, by tender years, extreme old 
age, disease of body or mind, or any other cause of the same kind, 
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or intentionally, as where a witness kisses his thumb instead of 
the book.) ” 

As regards the proceeding in which the oath is taken, the 
punishment, under the Indian Penal Code, for false evidence 
in a judical proceeding, is the same as in England, but false 
evidence in any other case * is also made punishable with three 
years imprisonment. In this, asin other cases, the Indian and 
English legislatures leave an extremely wide discretion to the 
Courts as to the amount of punishment to be inflicted ; still, 
the Indian Code differentiates the maximum punishments 
according to the heinousness of the offence, though not so 
elaborately as some of the Continental Codes. In India the 
punishment is enhanced, according to the gravity of the offence 
charged, when the false evidence is given by a witness with the 
object of procuring the conviction of the accused. Some of 
the Continental Codes draw a distinction between criminal 
and civil matters, and cases in which the subject of the 
charge is merely a police contravention; in this last case a 
year’s imprisonment is generally the maximum. Art. 216 of 
the Hungarian Penal Code makes the maximum _ punishment 
a year, and a fine of 4oo florins, when the money value of 
the civil suit does not exceed 100 florins. The breaking 
of professional and official oaths by experts, translators, in- 
terpreters, &c., is also made punishable, though this does not 
amount to perjury in England. The above variations of the 
maximum punishment according to the nature of the pro- 
ceeding in which, or the object with which, the offence is 
committed, appear to be reasonable; but even if such an 
amendment in the law be not urgently called for, it must be 
admitted by all that the English law is defective in not im- 
posing a more severe punishment in cases where false evi- 
dence is given against a man accused of a capital offence. 
Section 194} of the Penal Code allows in such a case the 





* e.@. before a Collector in a land acquisition proceeding, or certain 
other revenue matters. A false statement to a Police Officer investigating 
a case is false evidence under Sec. 191, Penal Code, read with Sec. 161, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which authorizes certain Police Officers to 
examine any person orally, and obliges such person to answer truly all ques- 
tions put to him relating to the case. The Police Officer is not allowed 
to administer any oath. 

+ Certain false oaths, though not taken in a judicial proceeding, are in 
England punishable as misdemeanours, but not as perjury ; for instance, 
the oath required to be taken before a Surrogate in order to obtain a 
marriage licence. &. v. Foster, R. and R. 459. 

Sec. 195 enacts that a person who gives false evidence, knowing it 
to be likely that he will cause any person to be convicted of an offence, “not 
capital, but punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for 
seven years or upwards, shall be punished as a person convicted of that 
offence would be liable to be punished. 
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punishment of transportation for life, or imprisonment for 
ten years: and the second clause of the section adds, that “ if 
an innocent person be convicted and executed in consequence of 
such false evidence, the person who gives such false evidence 
shall be punished ether with death or the punishment herein- 
before described.” Continental legislators generally draw the 
line at death, imposing a maximum of from ten to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. It has been doubted in England whether 
this judicial murder should not be punished with death; at 
least, it ought to be punished with a heavier sentence than 
ordinary perjury. By the ancient law of England,* it used to 
be punished with death. Foster was of opinion that the offence 
should only be cognizable zz foro cal. But Paterson justly 
remarks that there is no reason why it should not be murder, 
if the death is shewn clearly to be a consequence of the false 
swearing. Murder by poisoning at first differed little in the 
kind and cogency of its evidence from murder by words and 
speeches ; and the operation of poisons was long equally mys- 
terious and inscrutable, till chemical science and post-mortem 
examinations reduced it to rules and observations easily 
followed and traced out. 

The English law requires that the false evidence shall have 
been given before a competent Court, that is, a Court competent 
to try or take cognizance of the matter before it. Some Indian 
rulings have, in this respect, followed the English law, but I 
venture to think, with some want of discrimination. The gist 
of the offence of perjury is, that the witness zztends to make 
a statement which he-knows-to be false ; his offence is not 
in any way removed or lessened by the fact that it may sub- 
sequently turn out that the Court was not competent to try 
the case. But the Indian rulings, as not infrequently happens, 
actually narrow the English law, while professing to follow 





* Mirror, c. 1, s. 9; Brit. c. 52; Bract. lib, ili, c, 4: 1 Hawk, P. C., 
Cc. 31.8.7; 3 Inst., OI, 224. 

+ This may possibly be more self-evident to Indian than to English 
lawyers. A witness gives false evidence for the defence in a case of 
robbery (s. 392, Penal Code) disposed of by a first-class Magistrate, who 
has power to try the offence of robbery. An appeal is preferred to the 
Sessions Judge, who, on the evidence is of opinion that more than five 
persons were engaged in the robbery, and that, therefore, the facts con- 
stitute dacoity (s. 395, P. C., an offence exclusively triable by the Court of 
Session), and he sends back the case to the Magistrate with directions 
to commit it. Again, a second-class Magistrate convicts some offenders 
of “rioting ;”’ the District Magistrate, to whom the appeal lies, th?nks 
that the offence really committed was “ rioting armed with a deadly weapon ’ 
(not triable by a second-class Magistrate), He therefore quashes the con- 
viction, and sends the case for re-trial by a first-class Magistrate. May not 
evidence, given in the first twu trials respectively, be false evidentce? 
Common sense can give but one answer. 
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it. The Madras and Allahabad * Hight Courts have upset 
convictions for false evidence on the ground of irregularities 
in the institution of the proceedings, These decisions appear 
to have overlooked certain English cases,f in which it is decided 
that, when false evidence is actually given on oath in a Court of 
law, the offence is complete, notwithstanding any error, such as, 
for instance, irregularity in the institution of the proceedings, 
In one case a conviction was upset on the ground of want of 
sanction for the prosecution, though a virtual sanction had been 
given. } 


False Certificates. 


This subject may be considered as a corollary to the subject 
of false evidence. There are many sorts of false certificates 
which are punishable under Continental Codes, but. are not 
penal either in England on India. Sec. 197 of the Indian 
Penal Code enacts, that “ whoever issues or signs any certificate 
required by law to be given or signed, or relating to any fact 
of which such certificate is by law admissible in evidence, 
knowing or believing that such certificate is false in any 
material point, shall be punished in the same manner as if 
he gave false evidence.’ A false certificate, stating that an 
accused was suffering from fever and could not attend the 
Court, would not be punishable, nor would there be any. crimi- 
nal remedy against a person giving a bad servant a false 
certificate that he was a good servant.§ The French Penal 
Code || contains special penalties against those who, to favour 
anyone, falsely certify to illness or infirmities incapacitating 





* I. L, R., 6 All., 103; § All., 17; 6 Mad. 252. 

t See, for instance, R. v. Barry, 8 Cox, C, C. 127. 

t This decision is contrary to much case-law on the same point, and the 
matter is actually concluded by the plain words of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Sec. 537. ‘This section does not leave much scope for “ apices 
juris.” Sec. 195 refers to the sanction which is required for prosecution for 
certain offences against public justice. When a Deputy Magistrate sends a 
witness before his official superior, the District Magistrate, because the 
witness appears to have given false evidence, he not only virtually sanctions 
a prosecution, but he actually institutes one, as_ by law he is empowered 
to do (s. 476, C. P. C.) The second clause of Sec. 487, C. P. C., em- 
powers him to commit the case direct to the Court of Session. Where a 
Magistrate, before whom a witness had given false evidence, commits 
him for trial, it was held by the Bombay High Court (8 Bom. H. C., 54) 
that his sanction must be implied. 

§ There are certainly no clear and direct provisions covering such cases. 
It is possible that the certificate in the first case might be punishable as 
an abetment of an offence under Sec. 182, P. C. (false information toa 
public servant), and the second as abetment of cheating. But the inter- 
pretations would, I think, be somewhat far-fetched. 
| Fre P. C., 159~-162, 
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for any public service, or who fabricate false certificates of 
good conduct, of poverty, or of circumstances intended to 
procure any one a situation, credit, or help. Section 162 of 
that Code punishes false certificates or all sorts from which 
damage may possibly result toa third person or to the public. 
In Italy,* doctors, surgeons, and health officers who, from 
favour, give a false certificate of illness so as to free any one 
from a public duty, are punishable with a fine of from 100 to 
1,000 francs. If they have received gifts or promises as an 
inducement to do so, they are further punishable with not less 
than six months’ imprisonment, and those who give, or promise, 
are liable to the same punishment. Bengal now swarms with 
native medical practitioners of sorts, some of whom have 
absolutely no qualifications; and certificates from such men 
that an accused person or a witness is too ill to attend court 
are frequently produced before Magistrates.- If false certificates 
of this sort were punishable, they would not be so readily 
forthcoming. 

The law on this subject in Holland{ is very comprehensive, 
A doctor who intentionally gives a false certificate of the 
existence or non-existence, present or past, of a malady, 
illness, or infirmity, is punishable with three years’ imprison- 
ment; if the certificate is given with the intention of causing 
some person to be admitted into a lunatic asylum, the punish- 
ment is seven years. The person who uses the false certificate 
as true isalso punishable. Art. 230 enacts that he who fabricates 
or falsifies a certificate of good conduct, of capacity, of poverty, 
or other circumstances, with intent to use it, or that it may 
be used in order to obtain a situation, or to excite benevolence 
and obtain alms, is punishable with a year’s imprisonment, 
In Hungary § a doctor who gives a false certificate to a public 
authority or to an Insurance Company, is punishable with a 
year’s imprisonment ; and a man who, though not really a 
doctor, gives a certificate as if he were one, is punishable in 
the same way. Those who knowingly make use of such certi- 
ficates are also punishable. Art. 411 enacts that every mayor 





* Ital, P. C., 360. 
7 I will say for the Mukhtars who use these certificates, that-when they 


produce them before an intelligent Hakim, they hand them‘up with a 
sort of deprecating air of hesitation, and hardly expect them to be be- 
lieved ; while the Mukhtars for the opposite party, express their opinion 
as to the value of the certificate by smiles of contempt and derisive com- 
ments, such as ‘aj kal doctor goli goli phirta,” “ now-a-days doctors are 
to be found in every gully.” 

{t Dutch P. C., 228-230. 

§ Hung. P. C., 408 411. The law in Germany is much the same, the 
punishment being a minimum of one month anda maximum of two years 
inprisonment, Germ. P. C., 278-280. 
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of a commune, who knowingly gives a false certificate con- 
cerning the character or pecuniary resources of any person, is 
punishable with six months’ imprisonment, a fine of 200 florins 
and deprivation of office. 

In India* false statements in affidavits or declarations do 
not appear to be punishable, unless the declaration be one 
which a Court of Justice, or any public servant, or other person, 
is bound or authorised by law to receive as evidence of any 
fact. A case recently occurred in Bengal, in which the accused 
in a case, filed, what he chose to call, an “affidavit,” charging 
the Magistrate with having falsely got up the case with the 
connivance of the police. The act was, of course, punishable 
under s.s. 228, 500, and perhaps other sections also of the 
Penal Code ; but the process, having been issued under Sec, 
193, was quashed by the High Court, and the contempt 
went unpunished.f But, apart from sections relating to insult 
and defamation, such a petition presented to a Court by an 
accused person ought to be punishable. Art. 200 of the Penal 
Code of Louisiana enacts that, ‘ whoever declares a falsehood, 
by a voluntary declaration or affidavit, which ts neither required 
by law, nor made in the course of any judicial proceeding, is 
punishable with six months’ imprisonment.” 


Revelation of Professtonal or other Secrets. 


Neither in England nor in India does the criminal law deal 
with the revelation of professional or other secrets. In both 
countries it would be defamation to state that a man is suffer- 
ing from a loathsome disease ; but this is an extreme case. 
There are numerous cases, in which the divulgation of secrets 
could not be punished ; and no doubt this is a subject on which 
the criminal law of England and India requires some ampli- 
fication. 

The French Penal Code ft imposes a penalty of from one 
month to six months’ imprisonment and fine on doctors 
surgeons, midwives, and all other persons who, by reason of 
their knowledge or profession, are the possessors of secrets 
if they reveal such secrets, except in those cases which the 
law may compel them to do so (hors ies cas ot la loi les oblige 
& se porter dénonciateurs). The law is the same in Belgium. § 
The German || Code adds also the assistants of the above 





? -L.-P. Cj 490. 

+ I believe Iam correct in stating that the case never came to trial 
under the appropriate sections. The accused appears to have advantaged 
by his own wrong, or rather by his own mistake, in calling the document 
an “‘ affidavit.” : 

1 Fr. P. C., 378. 1 § Belg. P. C, 458. { i Germ. P, C.. 300. 
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classes of persons, and specially names the defenders of ac- 
cused persons and apothecaries, The Hungarian Penal Code, * 
drawn up with extreme caution, confines the obligation to six 
classes of persons, namely public functionaries, advocates, 
doctors, surgeons, and midwives who, in the absence of strong 
grounds, reveal to others any secret of a nature calculated to 
harm the reputation of a family or an individual, which has 
come to their knowledge, or which has been entrusted to them 
by reason of their duties, position, or profession. The punish- 
ment is three months’ imprisonment, and a fine of one thousand 
florins ; but the provision does not apply to those who are 
bound by law to give information or evidence. The Dutch 
Penal Code + is more general, and punishes with six months 
imprisonment or a fine of 600 florins any person who inten- 
tionally reveals a secret which he was bound to keep, by reason 
of the duties or the profession which he actually exercises or 
has exercised. This Code also imposes the same penalty on 
any person who intentionally reveals the particulars of any 
commercial or industrial enterprise, in which he is, or has been, 
employed, and which he ought to have kept secret.{ The 
Danish Code § contains a very salutary provision of a somewhat 
comprehensive nature: “Whoever, by public revelations of 
personal or domestic matters, disturbs the peace of private life, is 
punishable with a fine of 200 rix dollars, or simple imprisonment 
for three months.” This form of annoyance is somewhat rife in 
England, and persecution is often put up with for years because 
of the uncertainty whether any particular case may be covered 
by the law of libel. The same punishment is incurred in 
Denmark by any person who reveals secrets contained in letters, 
The provision, on this point, is exceedingly curt, and it appa- 
rently applies to persons who receive letters as well as to others. 

Of course, extortion may be committed both in England and 
India by threats to divulge secrets ; and it is a misdemeanour|| 
in England, punishable by imprisonment not exceeding three 
years, to publish, or threaten to publish, or propose to abstain 
or prevent from publishing, any libel with a view to extortion. 
The New York Code,{ in defining what threats may consti- 
tute extortion, expressly mentions a threat to expose any 
secret. But apart from extortion, and apart from any excep- 
tional circumstances which might bring the act within the 
category of libel or defamation, the revelation of secrets fer se 
is not punishable in England or India. I have spoken above 





* Hung. P. C., 328. Denmark P. C., 220. 


§ 
Tt Dutch P. C.,, 272. | || 6 and 7 Vict., c. 96, s. 3. 
7 Nz ¥. PB: G $53. 


 Id., 273. 
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of professional and private secrets, The revelation of State 
secrets also is a matter which is adequately dealt with in 
Continental Codes, but we look in vain through English law and 
the Indian Penal Code for any provisions dealing with so 
important a subject. Never was the absurdity and inadequacy 
of English Criminal law more conspicuously manifested, than 
when the fellow Marvin, who had committed the gross offence 
of divulging an important State document, had to be put on 
his trial for larceny of the paper on which the document was 
quritten / Never was there a more lamentable fiasco and 
failure of justice! A constitutional lawyer, apparently having 
this case in his mind, writes as follows ; * “ A copyist in a public 
office, sells to the newspaper a secret diplomatic document 
of the highest importance. Imagination can hardly picture 
a more flagrant breach of duty. Sut there are apparently no 
means available of punishing the culprit, He may, perhaps, be 
put on trial for larceny on the ground of his having stolen the 
paper on which the communication of State is written ; but 
a prisoner tried for a crime which he has, in fact, not committed, 
because the offence of which he is really guilty is not a crime, 
may count upon acquittal.” It is not necessary to detail the 
provisions of Continental Codes on this subject. The penalties 
differ considerably according to the nature of what is revealed, 
and according as such revelation may harm the internal or 
external safety of the State. If the revelation may in any 
way tend to endanger the safety of the State, the minimum 
punishment in Denmark ¢ is three years imprisonment in a 
State prison ; if communicated to the public, the punishment 
in Hungary} is five years of such § imprisonment, and ten 
years, if the communications are made to the enemy. -Publi- 
cation by any person of a plan of a fortress or fortification is 


punishable as a contravention. 
Opening letiers addressed to others. 


If letters were not deemed sacred, and if there were no moral 
obligation not to divulge secret and confidential communica. 
tions, society could not hold together for a moment, and 
ruptures would occur between the nearest and dearest friends. 
But moral obligations are more readly broken than legal obli- 
gations; and perhaps that community is happiest, and that 
society rests on the most secure basis, in which moral obliga- 
tions of the nature under discussion are also legal obligations, 
There are always a certain number of people of weak 












* Dicey, Constitutional Law, 2nd Ed., p. 203. 
t+ Denmark P. C,, 80. | tf Hung P. C., 146, 
§ This form of detention is generally used for political offenders. 
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principles, on whom the precepts of morality, apart from and 
severed from law, have no binding force. But as Bentham 
has well remarked, morality and legislation have the same 
centre, though not the same circumference, and morality 
quickly follows in the footsteps of legislation, The legislator 
can, therefore, influence and improve the morality of a community 
by legislating up to the level of, and in certain cases even in 
advance of, the opinions, ideas, and principles of the better portion 
of the community. When an act is made penal by law, it is 
less likely to be committed than when it is merely condemned 
on moral grounds, 

Though the act of altogether suppressing a letter addressed 
to another might amount to theft or criminal misappro- 
priation under the Indian Penal Code, the mere act of opening 
and reading such a letter does not appear to be punishable 
either in England or India.* Neither is such an act punish- 
able under the French Penalt Code. The Belgian Penal Code; 
punishes the suppression of a letter confided to the post, or 
the opening of it,in order to disclose its contents (pour en 
violer le secret). The German § Penal Code enacts that who- 
ever voluntarily and without authorization opens a closed 
letter, or any other closed document, which was not personally 
meant for him, is punishable with a fine of 300 marks, or 
imprisonment for three months; but a prosecution can be 
instituted only on the complaint of the person aggrieved. 
In Germany, then, the mere unauthorized opening is pun- 
ished ; not so in Belguim, where it is necessary that the person 
opening should intend to disclose some secret in the letter. 
Of course these penalties are without prejudice to any higher 
punishment that may be incurred, when a letter is opened by 
a member of the postal administration. The law in New 
York resembles that in Germany. A person who wilfully and 
without authority, either (1) opens or reads, or causes to be 
opened or read, a sealed letter or telegram ; or (2) publishes 
the whole, or any portion of such a letter or telegram, knowing 
it to have been opened or read without authority, is guilty of a 
misdemeanour.|| This provision does not cover letters on tele- 
grams, which are not sealed. The Hungarian Code { punishes 
with eight days’ imprisonment and a fine of 100 florins the act 





* Sec. I. P. C., 461, 462. A letter, or rather its envelope, could not 
be called a closed receptacle; and even if it could, a letter might be 
opened without any dishonest intention, and without any intent to commit 
theft or mischief. A landlady, who opens a lodger’s letter, does it up 
again carefully ; it is not her intent to commit theft or mischief. 

t Cass. gth January 186 § Germany P. C,, 299. 


t Belg. P. C., 460. | Ty. P.C. 642. | | Hung. P. C,, 327. 
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of knowingly and without authority opening a Ietter, a sealed 
writing, or a telegram addressed to another, as well as the getting 
possession of a letter or telegram addressed to another person 
(even though not closed) in order to know the contents; and if 
a secret found out in this manner is published or used, in order 
to harm the sender or receiver of the letter, the punishment is 
three months’ imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 florins But 
there can be no prosecution except on the complaint of the 
person aggrieved. The Dutch Penal Code only contains one 
general provision, which is made applicable to private persons 
as well as postal and telegraph officials. It punishes with a 
year’s imprisonment any person who diverts from its destina- 
tion, opens, or damages a letter or document deposited in a 
postal or telegraph office, or in a pillar-box ; but the opening 
of a letter which has been delivered is not made penal. So 
in England it has been made felony for any person to steal 
letters from post bags, post offices, &c., or to open any post 
bag, &c; it is also a misdemeanour to fraudulently retain, 
or wilfully secrete, detain, or refuse to deliver up a letter 
delivered by mistake. But, as has been remarked above, 
neither in England nor India is the opening or reading a 
letter addressed to another a criminal offence. Such acts 
should be made penal; but only a small punishment need be 
imposed, and, as in Germany and Hungary, there should be no 
prosecution except on the complaint of the person aggrieved. 


Harbouring by Relations. 


In this matter the English law appears to be somewhat 
harsh and severe. Bracton* remarks that the receiving by a 
wife of her husband, though she has had good reason to believe 
he has committed a felony, is deemed no offence in her, owing 
to the superior claims of her relationship; but a husband may 
be convicted for receiving and assisting his wife. ‘There is 
no exemption in respect of either the husband or of any other 
relation. In New York+ there is no exemption at all, not 
even in favour of the wife. This appears somewhat strange, 
as the Penal Code of New York is based, for the most part, 
on the English common law. In India { the husband as well 
as the wife is exempted. 

Is not the English law on this point marked by a_ needless 
severity and want of sympathy? We could hardly aver that 
the English nation to-day is characterised by a want of 
humanity ; tut English lawyers and judges have been ex- 
tremely jealous of any encroachments on the theses and prin- 
ciples of the common law. There has been some consolidation 





* Bract., b. iii, c. 32, s. 9. ane | T ‘~~ Y. P. ©. 396, 92) 
. 1.2. C., sia, 416. 
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of portions of the criminal law, but few radical changes, except 
as regards the severity of punishments; so it is that, while 
our continental neighbours have made rapid strides forward in 
the science of criminal jurisprudence, insular prejudices have 
blocked the path of reform in England, and the criminal law 
still remains disfigured with harshnesses, eccentricities, rigidities, 
and solecisms ; and some of the harshness at any rate has re- 
appeared in the Indian Penal Code. What, then, are the 
provisions of Continental Codes on the subject under discussion? 
In France and Belgium * not only are, the husband and wife 
excepted from the operation of the law against harbouring, 
but brothers and sisters also, and other relatives in the same 
degree; the German + Code exempts “relations,” but does 
not define the term; in Holland { the exemption is extended 
to relatives in a collateral line to the second or third degree ; 
while the Penal Code of Hungary§ details the exempted 
relatives at length, namely, “relatives in ascending or descend- 
ing line, brothers and sisters, cousins German, adoptive and 
foster-parents and children, husbands and wives, exgaged persons, 
brothers-in law and sisters-in-law.” The Louisiana Penal Code 
(71) excepts the relations of the accused in the ascending or 
descending line, either by affinity or consanguinity, brothers 
and sisters, and domestic servants. It is also exceedingly in- 
structive in this connection to note the provisions of a purely 
Oriental Code, framed by Orientals for Orientals : I mean, the 
Penal Code of China. In China,|| ‘all relations connected in 
the first and second degree, and living under the same roof...... 
when mutually assisting each other, and concealing the offences 
one of another, and moreover, slaves and hired servants assisting 
their masters and concealing their offences, shall not be punish- 
able. Relations in the third and fourth degrees are liable to 
a punishment three degrees less than would be inflicted on 
strangers under the same circumstances ; more remote relations 
receive one degree more punishment. These exceptions do 
not extend to cases of high treason or rebellion.’ In India 
also, there is no exemption, if the person harboured be a state 
prisoner or prisoner of war. 

Family ties are very strong among the Hindus, if not among 
all Indians, and the above quoted provisions of Continental 
Codes are more in harmony with Hindu feelings and ideas 
than the existing law in the Indian Penal Cude, which itself 





* Fr. P. C., 248; Belg. P. C. 341. The husband and wife are excepted 
even after they have been divorced. Divorce was abolished by the law 
of the 8th May 1816, but it has been introduced again. 

+ Germ. P. C , 257. 4 .-§ Hung. P. C. 78,378 | || China P, C., 32. 

t Dutch P. C, 189. | Tt. P.-C. 390 
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is less harsh than the English law. We may be sure that 
were a Penal Code framed by Hindus, it would contain some 
such provision as that in the Chinese Penal Code, which I have 
quoted above. I do not for a moment go so far as to main- 
tain that domestic servants should be excepted, but certainly 
I think the law might be more liberal in the matter of relations, 
Moreover, not only husbands and wives should be excepted, 
but men and women, who, though not actually married, have 
the reputation of being so from having been lived together for 
years as husband and wife. In awarding punishment, Indian 
Magistrates should consider not only proximity of relationship, 
but also ties of religious or semi-religious friendship, * and the 
extraordinary loyalty and attachment of old family servants 
and dependants. 

There is another point in connection with the subject of 
harbouring, which should be noticed. In England an accessory 
after the fact is one who, knowing a felony to have been 
committed by another, receives, relieves, comforts, or assists 
the felon. + It is necessary (1) that a felony should have been 
committed, and (2) that the party charged should know of 
it, or have had some notice of it. In India the first of these 
conditions is not essential; it is sufficient that the person 
harboured has been charged with an offence, or that an order 
has issued for his apprehension. [| It is a difficult question of 
morals to decide which is the juster law ; but clearly the Indian 
law is safer and more conducive to the interests of public 
justice. The law in some of the States of America appears 
to be the same as the lawin England. The following case 
occurred in the state of Nebraska. § A was convicted of horse 
stealing, and on the same day B was convicted of having.con- 
cealed A, knowing him to have stolen the horse. The judg- 
ment against A having been reversed on error, it was /e/d, on 
error by B, that it would be presumed that the record of A’s 
conviction was a necessary part of B’s conviction, and that, 





* T allude to the friendships formed by exchange of ‘‘ Mahaprasad,” the 
‘ dharm-bhai,’ ‘ dharm-ma,’ &c. 

+ Hale P, C., 718. See also 2 Hawk. P. C., c. 29, s. 35. ‘‘ Where a 
person has, after the fact, acquired reasonably certain knowledge that the 
murder has been committed, he is treated as an accessory after the fact, 
if he harbour or assist or relieve the murderer, or cause his escape.” 

¢{ I. P. C. 216. There appears to be some contradiction between this 
section and Sec. 212. The latter section enacts that whenever an offence 
has been committed, whoever harbours or conceals a person whom he knows 
or has reason to believe to be the offender, &c.” The punishment is the 
same, except when the offence is capital. Sec. 212 seems to contemplate 
cases in which the authors of an offence are not known to the police, and 
in which therefore no process for apprehension ‘can have issued. 


§ 13 Neb. 55. 
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as such record had been pronounced erroneous, the judgment 
against B would be reversed. The text of the French Code 
prescribes punishment against those who harbour persons whome 
they know to have committed crimes.* But apparently in no 
country does even the most pellucid phraseology of the Legis- 
lature prevent conflicting interpretations by the Courts, On 
the 15th October 1853, the Court of Cassation ruled (what is 
exactly equivalent to the Indian law) that it is sufficient if the 
harbourer knows of the order for apprehension. (Il suffit 
qu’il soit l’objet des recherches de la, justice.) On the 27th 
December 1833, they had ruled exactly the opposite. On the 
27th July 1867, they finally gave a ruling in accordance with 
the text of the law: this was to the effect that it is necessary 
that the harbourer, “ ayant connatssance personelle de la culpa- 
bilité, quoique non encore reconnue en justice, ait fourni un 
asile ou refuge au criminel.” The German Code f¢ requires that 
-an offence should have been committed, and that assistance 
should have been knowingly given to the offender. In New 
York} the law is the same as in England, and is applied only 
in cases of felony. In India § it is applicable to all offences 
punishable under the Penal Code, and also all offences under 
special or local laws punishable with six months’ imprisonment 
or upwards. The provision in the Hungarian || Code com- 
mences : “whoever harbours the author of a crime or delict, 
&c.” It is clear, then, that the law in India ts exceptional 
and less indulgent than the law in other countries. Innocent or 
suilty, a person charged with an offence should be brought to 
trial as soon as possible ; and there can be no justification for 
concealing a person, for whose apprehension an order has been 
issued, Interest ve1 | publice ut sit finis litium, and, if such an 
act be not punishable, the course of justice may be delayed 
and frustrated. A may be convinced that B, his personal 
friend, is not guilty, and yet it may well be that A is under 
an erroneous impression, and that B is really guilty. Private 
persons cannot be permitted to act on their own convictions, 
when such action clashes with and impedes the course’ of 
justice, or, strictly speaking, the procedure and operations of 
the established courts of law. 





* Fr. P. C., 248. “ Qu’ils savaient avoir commis des crimes, &c.” 

t Germ. P. C., 257. | EI N.Y. P.C, 30. In England, in cases of treason 
all are principals propter odium delicti. Nor can there be accessories in 
the case of misdemeanours. Those who merely assist after the misde- 
meanour has been committed are not punishable, unless the act amount 
to the misdemeanour of rescue, obstruction, &c. FR. v. Greenwood, 21 
L. J., M. C., 127. 

§ See definition of “ offence,” s. 4o, cl. 3. P. C. 

|| Hung. P. C., 374. 
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In conclusion, I think that the penalty against harbouring 
in England might be extended to certain classes of mis- 
demeanours. At the same time, it is worthy of the consider- 
ation of the Government of India whether, for the purposes of 
Sections 212 and 216 of the Penal Code, the term “ offence” 
should not be more narrowly defined, so as to exclude all 
offences punishable with less than one year’s imprisonment. 


Homtieide. 


The terminology of the English criminal law, as_ regards 
murder and manslaughter, is clumsy and misleading ; but it 
is not my intention to say much on this head. It will not 
be difficult for the legislature to adopt a better classification 
and more logical definitions, Certainly the word manslaughter 
ought to be sub-divided into two or more heads, with correspond- 
ing differences in the maximum punishments to be awarded, In 
some of the Continental Codes nine months is the maximum. 
imprisonment for homicide caused by some fault * or negligence. 
The Indian Penal Code divides homicide into culpable homicide 
amounting to murder, culpable homicide not amounting to mur- 
der, and causing death by negligence. + The two last are both 
comprised in the English term manslaughter, but whereas in India 
causing death by a rash or negligent act (not amounting to cul- 
pable homicide) is punishable with a maximum of two years im- 
prisonment only, the maximum punishment for manslaughter 
in England, is penal servitude for life. It is true that a fine may 
be imposed in lieu of penal servitude or imprisonment, f and cases 
of mere carelessness, legally amounting to manslaughter, are 
sometimes punished in that way ; but what I wish to lay stress on 
is, that the English law leaves far too wide a discretion to the in- 
dividual judge. A jury returns a verdict of manslaughter, and 
on that verdict a judge may impose any sentence from fine to 
two years imprisonment, or five years penal servitude to penal 
servitude for life. Optima estlex que minimum relinguit arbt- 
trio judicis. The wisdom of this maxim may be to some extent 
open to doubt ; still the enormous discretion allowed to judges in 
the punishment of manslaughter must, I venture to think, be pro- 
ductive of some evils. Not even the severest penalties could elimi- 
nate carelessness from the ordinary affairs of every-day life ; and 
extreme uncertainty as to what punishment is likely to follow 
any given class of acts, is admitted by all criminalists to be a grave 
defect in the criminal laws of a country. Some discretion there 





* ¢. g. Dutch Penal Code, 307. 

7 S. 304 A, I. P. C. “ Whoever causes the death of any person by doing 
any rash or negligent act, not amounting to culpable homicide, shall be 
punished with two years, imprisonment, or fine, or both.” 

t 24 and 25 Vict., c, 100, Ss. 5. 
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must be, and the abolition of #z2zzma punishments is one of the 
marks of the advance of the science of criminal jurisprudence. * 
But the legislature without erring in the opposite direction of 
excessive minuteness, should endeavour to accomplish some 
broad and reasonable classification of offences, according to the 
degree of heinousness, and impose maxima punishments for 
each class. In the Louisiana Penal Code there is a lucid ex- 
position of the vatio dectdendz in cases of negligent homicide. 
This code divides negligent homicide into (1) negligent homicide 
in the performance of lawful acts—(i) in the first degree ; (ii) in 
the second degree : (2) negligent homicide in the performance 
of unlawful acts. As to the first class, want of due precaution 
is an element of both sub-heads ; but, in the first, the danger 
of causing death must not be, and in the second it must be, 
apparent. Imprisonment in the former case varies from two 
months to one year, and in the latter, from two to four years. 
It is the want of care and precaution that distinguishes negli- 
gent from excusable homicide, and places it in the first or 
incipient degee of culpability. For instance, the offence is 
committed when death is casually inflicted by the discharge of 
fire arms which are believed not to be loaded, wzthout examin- 
ing whether they are so or not. As to apparent risk, the com- 
mon case of a workman throwing materials from the roof of a 
house is anexample. The criminality of the homicide depends 
on the circumstance of the f/ace in which the act is done. 
If in the country, or other unfrequented place, without previous 
inquiry or examination, whether any one be in the way, it is 
ranked as negligent homicide of first degree (risk not apparent) ; 
if in the streets of a populous city, without the precautions 
required by this Code, or by the police of the city, it is negligent 
homicide in the second degree (risk apparent). As to the second 
class, negligent homicide in the performance of unlawful acts, 
one-fifth is added to the punishment, if the act be an injury ; 
one-fourth, if it be a misdemeanour other than an_ offence 
against the person ; one-half, if an offence against the person 
(except murder) ; the punishment to be doubled, if it be a crime 
punishable with hard labour for less than life, and so on.f There 
is much diversity in the application of section 304 A of the 
Penal Code by Indian Judges and Magistrates, and the rule 
regarding apparent risk may be usefully applied by them, In 
New York, every killing of one human being by the act 





* Minima punishments were abolished in England by 9 and 1o Vict. 
c. 24. But they still remain in two cases :—crimes against nature must be 
punished by at least ten years penal servitude,and sentence of death must 
be passed on conviction for treason or murder. 

f Low P. C.. 585, $33. 
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procurement, or culpable negligence of another (which is not 
murder, &c.) is manslaughter in the second degree, and punishable 
with from two to four years imprisonment in a state prison, or 
one year in a country jail, and fine. Instances-of such liability 
given in the Code are those of the owners of mischievous 
animals, of persons navigating vessels, in charge of steam engines, 
of physicians, of persons making or keeping gunpowder contrary 
to law, &c. 


Continental Codes generally attempt some classification, accord- 

ing to degrees of heinousness, of murder and manslaughter 
[In Hungary * he who causes the death of another by negligence, 
commits the delict of homicide (as opposed to /e crime a’assassi- 
nat), and is punishable with a maximum of three years impri- 
sonment ; a fine of 2,000 florins in addition can be imposed, where 
the death has been caused by inexperience or negligence 
of the offender in the exercise of his profession or occupa- 
tion, or by non-observance of rules relating thereto. Murder 
with premeditation is distinguished in some Codes from 
voluntary homicide without premeditation, the latter being 
punishable with from ten to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
Homicide of certain near relatives is punished more severely. 
If the design has been conceived ina state of violent passion 
and immediately carried out, the maximum punishment is 
ten years; and only five years, if such passion has been 
provoked by violence or grave offences, and the homicide has 
been committed there and then under the influence of such 
passion,f In France and Belgium the murder by the hus- 
band of his wife, or her paramour, caught in the act of 
adultery in the conjugal house, is excusable. } 


Continental criminalists are merciful to the mother who 
kills her illegitimate child at the moment of its birth, or shortly 
afterwards ; the punishment in such cases being five or six 
years’ imprisonment. In Holland,§ this mercy is shown only 
if the killing has proceeded from a fear lest the accouchement 
might be discovered. So far as I know, Hungary is the only 
country in which a somewhat similar distinction is made in 
respect of the offence of causing abortion, the punishment 
being only two years’ imprisonment (instead of three years) 





> 


* Hung. P. C., 290, 291. | t See Hung. P. C. 278-281, 
t Fr. P. C., 326; Belg. P. C., 413. The term ‘excusable’ means that 
if the crime be punis shable with death or r imprisonment for life, the punish- 


ment is reduced to from one to five years’ imprisonment ;,if it be any 
other crime, the punishment is six months to two years. In the case 


referred to in the text, juries often acquit altogether. 
§ Dutch P, C., 290. 
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if the woman committing the offence be unmarried. * This 
distinction is reasonable, as the motive for the commission of 
the offence is far greater in the one case than the other. 

A curious case occurred recently, in which a man was ac- 
tually found guilty of murder, because, having agreed with 
another man that they should both commit suicide, he 
happened to survive the attempt, while the other man perished. 
This surely is a signal instance of the need for classification 
of which I have spoken above. I believe this act would not 
amount to murder in any other country. Again, if a man is 
killed at his own request by the hand of another, the latter in 
England is deemed a murderer, and is liable to the full penalty 
of the law, This is an act specially dealt with by modern 
Codes, and instances may well be imagined in which it would 
be harsh to inflict a severe penalty. A man is ill and knows 
he cannot recover; tortured with agonizing pains, he may 
linger on for months, and he asks a relative to mix some swift, 
and painless poison in his food or drink. Is the relative, who 
complies with such a request, earnestly made and repeated 
with solemn adjurations, to be placed in the same category as 
the murderer? The criminal jurists of Austria-Hungary + deem 
three years seclusion to be a sufficient maximum punishment 
for this act ; in Holland § the maximum is twelve years. So 
any incitement to the commission of suicide, or procuration 
of the means therefor, is punishable with only three years’ 
imprisonment, and that only if the suicide actually takes place, 
or at least is attempted. In England the adviser is guilty of 
the murder, suicide being considered as the murder of one of the 
sovereign’s subjects. The Indian Penal Code naturally partakes 
of the severity of the English law. Abetment of the suicide 
of children, insane persons, &c., is punishable with death 
or transportation for life, or ten years imprisonment; in any 
other case the abetment is punishable with a maximum of ten 
years’ imprisonment. || The Hungarian Penal Code (283: con- 
tains a curious provision dealing with the case of two persons 
agreeing to decide by iot or chance, which of them shall kill 
himself. If, in the execution of such agreement, an act tend- 
ing to suicide has been committed, both are liable to imprison- 


= — 





* It would be more correct to say that the woman must be unmarried 
when she decomes enceinte. The words of the French translation are “ si- 
elle etait devenue enceinte, hors mariage,” A widow or divorcée married 
at the time she became enceinte, would, of course, be liable to the higher 


punishment. Hung. P. C., 285 
t See also R. v. Dyson, R. and R. 523. | f Hung. P. C., 282. 


§ Celui qui éte la-vie A un autre pour satisfaire au désir exprsé et 
rieux de celui-ci, &c. Dutch P. C., 293. (French translation.) 
| I. P. C, 305, 306. 
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ment in a state prison for from one to five years; if death has 
resulted, the survivor is liable to such imprisonment for from 
five to ten years. 

The matter of compensation to the families of deceased 
persons is generally a question of civil law; but one or two 
Codes provide that, in cases of murder or homicide, if the victim 
has left persons whom he was bound to support, a capitalized 
indemnity, or an annual pension, shall be paid to them by the 
State. 

In considering the subject of homicide, I should not omit 
to notice the offence, or rather act of homicide by pure omission, 


Homicide by simple omission. 


I refer to those cases in which the omission is that of some 
act which is not a legal duty. Sir James Stephen appears 
from his Criminal Digest to be uncertain whether this is made 
punishable by the criminal laws of any country. I find the 
case specifically provided for in the Penal Code of Louisiana. 
Art. 483 is as follows : “ If words are used, which are calculated 
to produce, and do produce some act which is the immediate 
cause of death, it is homicide. A blind man, or a stranger in 
the dark, directed by words only to a precipice where he falls 
and is killed ; a direction verbally given to take a drug that it 
is known will prove atal, and which had that effect, are ins- 
tances.” This, of course, is the lawin England and India; but 
Art. 484 of the Louisiana Code goes on to enact, that ‘“ homi- 
cide by omission only is committed by voluntarily permitting 
another to do an act (e. g., the case of the blind man walking to 
a precipice) that must, in the natural course of things, cause 
his death, without apprising him of his danger, if the act 
be involuntary, or endeavouring to prevent it, if it be volun- 
tary.” These acts would not be offences in England or 
India. Sec. 229 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that “ who- 
ever causes death by doing an act with the intention of 
causing death, or with the intention of causing such bodily 
injury as is likely to cause death, or with the knowledge that 
he is likely by such act to cause death, commits the offence 
of culpable homicide.’ By Sec. 32, words which refer to acts 
done, extend also to illegal omissions ; but the omission to 
inform a blind man that he is walking towards a precipice 
cannot be called an illegal* omission. The difficulty has been 
felt by framers of some of the most recent Criminal Codes, 
and they appear to have had some doubts as to the advisability 





* The word ‘illegal’ is applicable to everything which is an offence, 
or which is prohibited by law, or which furnishes ground for a civil 
action.—l. FP. om 43- 
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of making such an omission a crime, and imposing a substan- 
tial punishment. A sort of compromise is effected by dealing 
with the matter as a contravention, and not as acrime or de- 
lict. For instance, Art. 450 of the Dutch Penal Code, enacts 
that “he who, seeing another person suddenly threatened 
with the danger of death, omits to give or furnish him with 
assistance which he can give or procure without any reasonable 
fear of danger for himself * or others, is punished, if the death 
of the person in distress has resulted, with detention for 
3 months and a fine of 300 florins.” The Russian Penal 
Code imposes ecclesiastical penance in sucha case. Surgeons, 
doctors, and midwives are also punishable with fine if they 
are sent for by asick person, and do not go; if they know that 
the sick person or child is in danger, they are further punish- 
able with from seven days to three months’ imprsionment. 
It isa curious fact that the Russian Criminal Code ¢ is, in many 
respects, more advanced than that of many Western nations. 
The subject of homicide may be fitly concluded with a brief 


analysis of the most salient differences between English and 
Indian law :— 


England India 
A. murder - on A. Culpable homicide amounting 
to murder. 


(B. Culpable homicide not amout- 
} ing to murder, 


B. Manslaughter ... ie ia Causing death by a rash or 


negligent act. 

Some acts, which in England-are murder, fall under Indian 
class B; while acts falling within Indian class A, are often 
punished as merely manslaughter in England. 

1. In India accident is often an absolute, and always a 
much wider, defence to a charge of culpable homicide (Sec. 
80, P.C.) ; in England it is ‘no defence, if the act really intended 
amounted to felony, and only reduces to manslaughter, if the 
act intended was a misdemeanour or actionable wrong. 

2. By English law provocation consisting of mere words does 
not mitigate the offence. In India it is a question of fact. 

3. In India excess in good faith of the right of private 
defence reduces to manslaughter ; not so in England, 





* This is the law also in Louisiana. The words of the Codeare: 
“ He shall be deemed to have permitted it voluntarily, who omits the 
necessary means of preventing the death when he knows the danger, 
and can cause it to be avoided, without danger of personal injury or 
pecuniary loss.” 

+ The Code consists of twelve titles and 1,711 Sections. Its chief charac- 
teristic is its minuteness, and the extreme variety of classification in 
dealing with offences and punishments. 
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4. Killing by consent is only manslaughter in India, but 
murder in England. The cases of Suttee and duelling fal] 
within the 5th exception to sec. 300 P.C. The English law 
regards duelling as murder, where death is caused, though the 
Courts have, in some instances, held the crime to be only man- 
slaughter, e. g., when the party killing was.really the aggrieved 
party, and neither the aggressor nor the assailed took any ad- 
vantage by weapons. The seconds in a duel are regarded as 
equally guilty of murder *; so that the second of the party 
killed may find himself in the anomalous situation of being 
indicted for the murder of the very friend whose quarrel he 
espoused. f 

5. There is no rule in India that the death must happen 
within a certain time. In England, death must happen within 
a year, or, as some say, within a year and a day. Under the 
Stabbing Act of 2 Jas. I., c. 7, the death must have ensued 


within six months. 
6. Causing death by a rash or negligent act is, in India, made 


a distinct offence. 

The definition of culpable homicide amounting to murder 
is framed in such a comprehensive manner in the Indian 
Penal Code, as to drag within its meshes many acts which 
are punished in England as manslaughter only, and in 
other countries as homicide of an inferior degree. As 
regards the time fixed, within which death must happen, 
there seems no necessity to fix any time in acountry like 
England. But it is worthy of consideration whether, in certain 
cases, some time should not be fixed in India. Very wonderful 
things, to our Western ideas, happen in Oriental countries, 
things which the ordinary legislator would not contemplate. 
The habit of striking a spear into the corpse of some person, 
who has died a natural death. in order to charge an enemy 
with murder, is a pastime of so ordinary and legitimate 
a character, that we find it mentioned in Norman Chevers’ Medi 
cal Jurisprudence. But there is far less transparent ciumsi- 
ness and gaucherie in the custom (said to have been common 
once) of naming all one’s bitterest enemies in a dying declara- 
tion regarding the cause of one’s death. In Bengal—thanks 
to a malaria-saturated population—a petty assault or riot 
may, at any moment, be converted into homicide. A fight 
takes place concerning an irrigation-channel; or a crop of 
mustard worth a few rupees ; blows with latees are exchanged, 
and some moribund weakling succumbs out of sheer malice 
prepense to a blow, which he would hardly have felt if his 





* 1 Hale P. C., 442; BR. v. Young, 8 C. and P., 644. 
tf Rk v. Cuddy, 1 C. and K,, 210. 
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spleen were not of a size to put to shame even the fatted 
geese of Strasbourg. To engage in a riot is, therefore, a veri- 
table gambling transaction; and I am sure those who have 
administered districts like Backergunge in their palmiest 
rioting days, will admit that many men are now “rotting” 
in jail—to use the term invariably adopted by pleaders when 
arguing motions or appeals—in consequence of the prevalence 
of enlarged livers and spleens. 

Ordinary cases of rioting have often to be remanded several 
times, because it is not certain whether wounded men lying at 
the dispensary may or may not die from the effect of blows 
received. Perhaps eager inquiries are made at the dispensary 
by interested persons, as to whether a certain wounded man 
will not die, so that the opposite side may be committed to the 
sessions on a charge of culpable homicide ! Is it too outrageous 
or far fetched to suppose, that some crass low-caste yokel might 
be persuaded to let himself die on the promise that his family 
would be well-maintained after his death ? Such a supposition 
may at least be suggested by the provisions of the Chinese 
Penal Code regarding the period of responsibility for the con- 
sequences of a wound. Art. 303 of that Code enacts that “ when 
any person is wounded, the Magistrates shall distinctly examine 
and take evidence respecting the wound, in order to ascertain 
the nature thereof, and the manner in which it was inflicted ; 
which having done, they shall according to the circumstances deter- 
mine the pertod auring which the offender is to be held responsible 
Jor the consequences, that is to say, strictly bound both to pro- 
vide medicinal assistance for the wounded person for such time, 
and also to answer for the contingency of his death, either on 
account of such wound, or from any external cause operating 
thereon, previous to the expiration of the period. If the wound- 
ed person dies after the expiration of the period, the offender 
shall not be held guilty of a capital offence, but be punished 
according to the apparent nature of the wound inflicted” 
These rules contain a great deal of common sense, and it seems 
to me that they contemplate possibilities which are not dreamt 
of in the philosophy of Western law-makers. An intermediate 
period of 40 days is established for gun-shot wounds, and 
Staunton has remarked that the judicious application of this 
particular law, once very materially helped to extricate the 
East India Company’s representatives in China from very 
serious difficulties, and from the distressing alternative of either 
ignominiously sacrificing the life of a British subject, or totally 
abandoning the important commercial interests under their 
management. Some period of. responsibility might be fixed in 
India in the case of blows from the ordinary latee of the 
country. There are two other alternatives: either culpable 
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homicide amounting to murder should be more narrowly 
and strictly defined, or local Governments should, from time to 
time, scrutinise the records of homicidal riot cases, and freely 
exercise their prerogative of mercy under Section 4o1 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure in any cases which appear to call for 
clemency. 


Flurt (Assault and Battery.) 


Section 321 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that ‘“‘ whoever 
does any act with the intention of thereby causing hurt ¢o 
any person, or with the knowledge that he is likely there- 
by to cause hurt to any person, and does thereby cause 
hurt to any person, is said voluntarily to cause hurt.” 
The point does not appear to have ever arisen in India, 
whether the words “any person” would include the case of 
a man inflicting hurt on himself, though he might abet the 
infliction of hurt on himself. For instance at the /Aulan Fattra 
(swinging festival) fanatics are no longer allowed to be sus- 
pended from hooks passed through the flesh of ther backs, and 
the people appear to have acquiesced in the suppression of 
this practice as readily as they did in that of suttee. The 
hooks are now passed through the wearing apparel, and this 
appears to satisfy the requirements of religion. A _ religious 
mendicant, who slashes himself with a knife in order to extort 
alms, or because alms are refused, might be brought under the 
special form of criminal intimidation punishable by Sec. 508 * 
of the Penal Code. But it does not appear to be an offence 
in India, for a man to cut off his own hand or foot. Nor appa- 
rently would it be an offence for another to inflict hurt on 
him, not amounting to grievous hurt-f Volente non fit injuria 





* This is the offence commonly known as “sitting dharna.” It is, or 
rather was—for it is now almost obsolete—resorted to by creditors to 
enforce repayment of loans, or to compel arrears of pay or pension due 
from a public officer or prince. The sitter observes a strict fast, and if 
he dies, the debtor becomes the object of divine displeasure. Originally 
the person so sitting was a Brahman, and the debtor was exposed to the 
consequences of Brahmanicide. The practice continued to prevail among 
professional beggars and vagabonds, who resorted to it in order to extort 
alms. 

t Sec. 87, of the Penal Code is as follows: ‘‘ Nothing which is not in- 
tended to cause death or grievous hurt, and which is not known by the 
doer to be likely to cause death or grievous hurt, is an offence by reason 
of any harm which it may cause, or be intended by the doer to Cause, to 
any person above eighteen years of age, who has given consent, whether 
express or implied, to suffer that harm ; or by reason of any harm which 
it may be known by the doer to be likely to cause to any such person who 
has consented to take the risk of that harm.” The illustration relates 
to two persons fencing for amusement. Secs. 88 and &9 refer to acts not 
intended to cause death, done by consent, in good faith, for the benefit 
of a person, These sections indicate that it is’ an offence fora person 
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Article 207 of Stephen’s Digest states that no one has a right 
to consent to the infliction on himself of bodily harm amounting 
to a maim, for any purpose injurious to the public.* Malinger- 
ing for alms is punishable in some countries, and where the 
system of conscription is in force, self-mutilation in order to 
avoid service, is an offence. The German Code + punishes with 
a minimum of one year’s imprisonment the man who, subject 
to military service, mutilates himself in such a way as to render 
himself unfit for such service, and also the man who mutilates 
another at his request. The Code of a less military nation + 
punishes such an act, but even when it is committed in a 
time of war, or when the country is threatened with war, the 
maximum punishment is one year’s hard labour in a house of 
correction, In Hungary § the punishment is three years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of 2,000 florins. “It is curious to 
observe,” says Feoederé,|| “how many young men have worn 
convex glasses in order to acquire myopza or near sightedness.” 
Mr. Lane,‘ writing of Egypt in 1834, says: “ There is 
seldom to be found, in any of the villages, an able-bodied youth 
or young man who has not had one of his teeth broken out 
(that he may not be able to bite a cartridge), or a finger cut off, 
or an eye pulled out, or blinded, to prevent his béing taken 
for a recruit.” The provisions of the New York Penal Code 
on this subject are very clear and comprehensive. Article 207 
enacts that “a person who, with design to disable himself 
from performing a legal duty, existing or anticipated, inflicts 
upon himself an injury, whereby he is so disabled, is guilty ofa 
felony.” By Article 208, every person who thus maims himself, 
with intent to avail himself of such injury, to excite sympathy, 
or to obtain alms, or any charitable relief, is punishable with 
one year’s imprisonment and fine ; and by Article 206, maiming 
includes serious disfigurement of the person by any mutilation 
thereof, and serious diminution of physical vigour by the injury 
of any member or organ. The English and Indian legislature 
would do well to make the law a little clearer than it appears to 


be at present. 
Just as the term larceny is made to do duty for a number 





to cause grievous hurt to another, except for his benefit. If this is so, 
either the definition of “voluntarily causing hurt,’ (s. 321), or of '“ volun- 
tarily causing grievous hurt,”’ is defective.” 

* The illustration is: A gets B to cut off A’s right hand, in order that 
A may avoid labour and be enabled to beg. Both A and B commit an 
offence. 1 Inst. 107 a, d. 

{ Germ. P. C., 142. | § Hung. P. C., 451. 

{ Den. P. C., 78. | || Tr. de Med. Leg. ii. 480, quoted in Beck’s-Med.Jur. 

G Lane’s Mod. Egypt, 294. 
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of acts that are not larceny in the proper sense of the term, 
so many acts that are not assault, are treated as assault by 
English law. In the case of RX. vs. Coney * it was ruled that 
persons aiding at a prize-fight are guilty of assault, and three 
of the judges thought that mere presence, without aiding, was 
sufficient. Putting a child into a bag, and leaving the bag 
hanging from some palings is an assault +; and even to detain 
a child at a board school, after the regular school hours, has 
been punished as an assault.” { 

There is one more point to notice in connection with 
assault. The legislature should indicate, with some clearness, 
how far, and in what cases, disciplinary correction is justi- 
fiable ; at present a good deal is left to the discretion of the 
deciding justice. It appears to be the law that a parent, guar- 
dian or schoolmaster has the power of moderately correcting 
a child or pupil, but that this privilege is no longer allowed 
to the master over his apprentice or servant. Nor cana husband 
any longer assault his wife, though by the common law he was 
permitted “ modicam castigationem adhibere,” and for graver 
offences, “ etiam flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem.” 
But in the former cases itis not clear what extent of correc- 
tion is permitted to the parent or schoolmaster, and cases 
decided in the police courts exhibit varying idiosyncrasies in 
the deciding magistrates, some giving undue latitude, and others 
peihaps not enough. Then again it is not quite clear in 
England whether insult ever justifies an assault, or at what point 
and what amount of violence may be used to eject a man 
from private premises, from a public meeting, from an omnibus 
or railway carriage. As to insults the Dutch Penal Code (41) 
exempts from punishment an act committed in the necessary 
defence of life or honour, and the same article goes on to lay 
it down that an act, which exceeds the limits of necessary 
defence is not punishable, if it is the immediate result of strong 
passion caused by the attack. As regards the other points 
noted above, Article 223 of the New York Penal Code enu- 
merates six instances in which the use of force or violence is 
declared to be “not unlawful.” One of these is the use of 
force or violence, ‘‘reasonable in manner and moderate in 
degree,” for the correction of a child, ward, apprentice, or scholar ; 
another permits the ejectment of a passenger from any carriage, 





* 8 Q. B. D. 534; 15 Cox, 46 

+ R. v. March, 1 C. and K. 496. This would be criminal force in India. 
Criminal force is distinguished from assault. Hurt is a more serious form 
of criminal force. 

t Hunter v. Fohnson, 53 L. J. (M.C.) 182. This act in India would be 
wrongful confinement, if the child were confined within certain circum- 
scribing limits ; otherwise it would be merely wrongful restraint. 
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car, &c., by a carrier of passengers or his servants, or any person 
assisting them, at their request, when such passenger has refused 
to obey a lawful and reasonable regulation prescribed for the 
conduct of passengers. Article 415 of the Louisiana Penal Code 
is as follows: “ Violence offered to the person does not amount 
to battery, when done in the execution of the right of moderate 
restraint or correction given by law to the parent over the child ; 
the tutor or curator over his minor ward; the master over the 
apprentice or servant ; the schoolmaster over the scholar ; for 
the preservation of order in any meeting; for the necessary 
preservation of the peace, or to prevent the commission of 
any crime ; to prevent or put an end to an intrusion on a legal 
possession,” &c. The proposed Criminal Code for England 
should contain some clear provisions or illustrations on this 
subject. 
H. A. D. PHILLIPS, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

















ArT. IX.—LAW REFORM AND CHAOS, * 


* XEtpoae vomots akivytows ypwucvy mois Kpelaowy éativ } KaXws 
EXovaw aKvpots, ”— 
Eke are two curiously dissifhilar books. The one is 
intended to appeal toa large circle of readers, while the 
other, from the nature of its subject, cannot be supposed to 
interest those to whom the Hindu Law and its modern deve- 
lopment is an unknown country. The one is controversial, and 
seeks to justify a position which the author has for some years 
taken up in the face of prevailing authority, and the other deals 
with accepted and ascertained facts, and only seeks to cast new 
light, suggested by the writer’s experience, upon topics already 
criticised and discussed. One work comes forth stamped with 
the ‘imprimatur’ of the University of Oxford. The other is 
entirely a private venture and, if it commands interest, will do 
so by virtue of its trenchant arguments, laborious research, and 
undeniable merit. 

The general scope and intention of Mr. Whitley Stokes 
book is set forth in his General Introduction. “ It is hoped,” 
he says, “ that such a work will be useful in India, not only to 
“ the judges, legal practitioners, and law students, for whom it 
“is primarily intended, but also to bankers, traders, public 
“ servants, and future legislators ; and that in England and the 
“Colonies it will be welcome to lawyers who have to advise on 
“Indian settlements, titles, and contracts: to merchants and 
“ others transacting business with India: to candidates for the 
“ Indian Civil Service : to all who take an interest in the efforts 
“ of English statesmen to confer on India the blessings ofa wise, 
“clear, and ascertainable law, and especially to those who are 
‘interested in what is still in London and New York, the 
“burning question of Codification.” It may be as well to ex- 
press an opinion upon this point at once. So far as the work 
admits us to knowledge of which the writer has a special 
command, we may look forward with interest to what the 


3 





*1. Zhe Anglo-lndian Codes. Edited by Whitley Stokes, D.c.L. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, Correspondent of the Institute of 
France, and late Law Member of the Council of the Governor General of 
India. Vol. 1, Substantive Law. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1887. 

2. Indian Usage and Fudee-made Law in Madras. By J. H. Nelson, 
M. A. Sometime fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-law : A District Judge in Madras : author of ‘A View 
of the Hindu Law : § The Scientific Study of the Hindu Law’, &c. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1887. 
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draftsman of four of these Acts has to say. But in the estj- 
mation of the English-speaking community in this country, it is 
improbable that a work of this nature will be classed with, far 
less supersede, the rank and file of commentaries, all more or 
less accurate and authoritative, which are in the hands both of 
the practising lawyer and of the merchant or civilian. The 
lawyer would remark the absence of an Index to Cases, 
and the fragmentary and discursive character of the Notes; 
while, as regards the general public, it is no exaggeration 
to say of India that in no country is there a wider dif- 
fusion of legal ideas, and nowhere is the tendency of legisla. 
tion or the decisions of the judicature followed with keener 
interest. Under these circumstances no law-book which does 
not profess to deal with every judicial finding from a pro- 
fessional point of view, will be likely to commend itself to those 
who have to undertake the serious business of administering 
the law to uninformed suitors, or of advocating the cause of 
a helpless and insatiable client, in a country where the law 
changes from day to day, and the acumen and ability of both 
judge and advocate is by no means a fixed quantity. 

By the more general class of readers, especially outside 
India, Mr. Whitley Stokes’ edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes 
will be hailed with genuine satisfaction. It will be of real 
service to the law student and the professor wherever the 
English language is spoken, and should very properly become a 
part of the course of study in a!l the law schools of any note. 
To have made the Indian Codes accessible to English readers 
in acheap and procurable form, is in itself sufficient recommen- 
dation for the book, and our experience in India cannot 
but be invaluable to others in proportion as the law in Eng- 
land is simplified and reduced to leading principles. That there 
should be a close and intimate connection between India 
and the select few who are the pioneers of Law Reform at 
home, is the best guarantee that we have been breaking ground to 
some purpose. The eftorts of such students as _ Professor 
Holland cannot be overestimated ; at the same time they will 
never be fully appreciated by the Philistine majority of the 
legal profession ; for the simple reason that the man whose 
days are occupied in advocacy has no leisure to examine the 
fabric whereon he stands, and often views with mistrust the 
labours of the builders who stone by stone have put that fabric 
into its position. 

From these remarks it may be concluded that the volumes 
on the Anglo-Indian Codes will be a valuable acquisition to 
the jurist and the student, but will not excite much attention 
among working lawyers. The first volume which contains 
the Penal Code, the Succession Act, and the General Clauses Act, 
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the Acts dealing respectively with Contract, Specific Relief 
Trusts, and Easements, (the two last being not yet applied to 
the whole of India) is to be followed by one on Adjective Law 
which will comprise the Codes of Criminal and of Civil Proce- 
dure, the Evidence and Limitation Acts, and (in an appendix) 
the Acts relating to court fees, stamps, and registration. 

The present volume is prefaced by a suggestive General 
Introduction. Starting from the debates on the renewal of 
the Charter in 1833, we are met at the outset by Macaulay’s 
epigrammatic dictum, “ our principle is simply this—uniformity 
when you can have it, diversity when you must have it, but 
in all cases certainty,” which axiom may be said to have given 
its colour to all subsequent efforts in the direction of law-making 
in this country. Similarly on being introduced to the first 
Commission which prepared the draft of the Penal Code, we 
are reminded that though the work was allowed to slumber for 
many years, it was, in the first instance, undertaken only as an 
instalment of a much larger scheme. The Commissioners on 
submitting their draft, remark; “ no part can be brought to per- 
fection while the other parts remain rude. The Penal Code 
canot be clear and explicit while the substantive cvil law and 
the law of procedure are dark and confused.” The year 1859 
marks a development of fresh activity. The second Commission 
appointed in pursuance of the next Charter Act, had prepared 
drafts of codes of criminal and civil procedure, and had re- 
ported that “what India wants is a body of substantive civil 
law,” based upon the law of England ; but that “ sucha body of 
law should be prepared with a constant regard to the condition 
and institutions of India, and the character, religions and 
usages of the people.” In the year 1859 the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the Limitation Act were enacted, and in the follow- 
ing year the much delayed Penal Code became law. The next 
year produced a Code of Criminal Procedure, and the last and 
most famous of the three Commissions commenced its labours ex- 
pressly with a view to carrying out the recommendations, above 
quoted, of its predecessor ; and when in 1870, the members re- 
signed upon finding themselves at variance in the views which 
they held, in opposition to the Indian Government, upon certain 
questions arising out of the Contract Bill, much solid work 
had been achieved. They submitted, in succession, to the 
Secretary of State, several Reports containing draft Bills, which 
were in turn forwarded to the Indian Government with a view 
to legislation ; one of these became the Succession Act in 1865 
under the auspices of Sir H. S. Maine, and others, such as those 
relating to evidence, contract, transfer of property, and specific 
relief, received thir final shape at the hands of his successors. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has collected several extracts froma 
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correspondence which extended over the years 1875-77, between 
Lord Salisbury and the Indian Government, in which the 
former pointed out that several branches of the law remained 
uncodified, and while combating the various difficulties which 
the latter had suggested, stated his conviction that “the ques- 
tion of giving a Civil Code to India could no longer be regarded 
as an open one,” and that “ its completion is an accepted policy 
which cannot now be abandoned without great detriment to 
the people and serious discredit to the Indian Government.” 
That his Lordship fully understood the subject appears from 
the whole tenor of this correspondence and in the result the 
Government of India in their despatch, written on the 1oth 
May 1877, admitted the necessity for fresh efforts, and proposed 
that the law relating to trusts, easements, alluvion and diluvion, 
master and servant, negotiable instruments, and the transfer 
of property, should be taken up, and their codification carried 
out in India. Mr. Whitley Stokes says, that he then proceeded 
to draft bills which were submitted to a new Commission, which 
in its Report, dated the 15th November 1879, after laying down 
certain general principles, recommended, among other things, 
that the Bills relating to the subjects already dealt with 
should be passed into law, and “that the law of actionable 
wrongs should then be codified ; that, concurrently with, or 
after framing a law of actionable wrongs, the laws relating 
to insurance, carriers. and lien, should be codified ; that the 
legislature should then deal with the law of property in its 
whole extent, and that preparation be made for a systematic 
chapter upon interpretation.” The first of these recommend- 
ations was carried into effect in the years 1881 and 1882; 
but during the past four years, Mr. Stokes points out that, very 
little has been accomplished, and that ‘“‘to'all appearances the 
Indian Government has at last yielded to influences resembling 
those which in India pigeon-holed the Penal Code for more 
than 20 years, and which here in England deprive the nation 
of the priceless boon of a body of substantive law not only 
wise, but clear, compact, and easily ascertainable.” The General 
Introduction concludes with some instructive remarks upon the 
rules followed by draftsmen, and the use of illustrations in the 
Indian Codes, 

Each of the different enactments is prefaced by an Intro- 
duction which occupies about one-fourth of the number of 
pages covered by the text and foot-notes. These latter are 
by no means exhaustive, nor do they deal with the real diffi- 
culties of interpretation or conflicting decision. It cannot 
but be regretted that reference is not more frequently made 
therein to the English decisions upon which each section rests, 
in cases where the enactment is professedly drawn from English 
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correspondence which extended over the years 1875-77, between 
Lord Salisbury and the Indian Government, in which the 
former pointed out that several branches of the law remained 
uncodified, and while combating the various difficulties which 
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sources ; and that, in the case of the Acts relating to the trans- 
fer of property, trusts, specific relief, and easements, the drafts- 
man has not taken us into his confidence more fully respecting 
the nature and the difficulties of his task. enerally Gspeaking, 
the Introductions contain a good deal of ‘ Jurisprudence in the 
air, distasteful to the practising lawyer, but undeniably a 
stimulating exercise to the general reader. That to the Penal 
Code is little more than a summary of the Act under its 
chief headings. The one on the Contract Act is written 
from a professorial point of view, and that to the Succes- 
sion Act contains some suggestions for its amendment. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes’ opinion as to Amendment and Re-enact- 
ment deserves notice. With reference to the Penal Code, he 
points out that no one can say it is as well arranged as it 
should be, and besides this, there have been a number of 
decisions, some of them doubtful, which should either be in- 
corporated or set aside. He thinks, therefore, that “ the time 
has come for repealing Act XLV of 1860, and re-enacting it with 
the changes made by the amending acts, and with improve- 
ments in arrangement, wording, and substance.” As regards 
the Succession Act, he thinks that it has been successsful in 
respect of the two great changes which it effected, the assimi- 
lation of land to personal property in respect of its devolution, 
and the extinction of the rights formerly acquired by husband 
or wife in each other’s property. The law relating to wills, 
probate, and administration, in the case of Hindus and Bud- 
hists, is not in a satisfactory condition, and Mr. Stokes 
would remedy this by consolidating Acts X of 1865, XXI 
of 1870, V of 1881, and VI of 1881, repealing the Certificate 
Act XXVII of 1860, and Bombay Regulation VIII of: 1827, 
stating clearly to what classes of the population the new Act 
applies, and, for the present, exempting natives from the 
necessity of taking out probate or administration. He thinks 
that there should be a schedule of the forms needed in working 
such a law, and that when the measure is understood, the 
people would largely avail themselves of it, and would 
“ voluntarily tax themselves to the extent that persons whose 
property is now dealt with under these Acts are now taxed, ” 
instead of spending the money upon litigation. As regards 
the Contract Act, Mr. Stokes remarks that it was never pro- 
perly revised, and is an incomplete measure. He suggests 
that it should be re-enacted “with the amendments in arrange- 
ment, wording and substance, suggested by the cases decided 
upon it during the past fourteen years,” and that the existing 
laws relating to negotiable instruments'and exchanges, and to 
sales, mortgages, and leases of immovable property should be 
incorporated with it, and that chapters on carriers and insurance 
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should be added. Mr. Stokes suggests several minor amend- 
ments in the Specific Relief Act, and gives us some information 
respecting the history and framing of the Act. He thinks 
that the time has come for extending the Trusts Act and the 
Easements Act to the rest of India, and with respect to 
these, and also to the Transfer of Property and Negotiable 
Instruments Acts he argues that they have worked smoothly, 
from the fact that there have been few cases decided upon them, 
It may, however, with equal reason be suggested that these 
enactments are not as yet understanded of the people, and 
that the state of things to which they would apply presupposes 
a much higher standard of morality as regards dealing between 
man and man than at present prevails in this country. 

For one reason if for no other it may be regretted that 
greater prominence is not given to the decided cases in the 
English and Indian Law Reports, and that the standard text 
books are not more often referred to. Judged, as this book is 
likely to be, by its utility to the law student, pains should have 
been taken to impress upon him the time-honoured maxim 
“ melius est petere fontes quam sectari rivulos,” the keystone 
to all thorough acquaintance with the law being that the 
learner should early obtain access to the repertory of sound 
sense and mature experience which is to be found in the de- 
cisions of English common law and equity judges, and that he 
should read the cases for himself and draw his own deductions 
therefrom, With :eference to the ‘ Jurisprudence’ part of the 
book, it must further be remarked that the habit of interpreting 
decisions, and of tracing a principle down to its roots, cannot 
be acquired by any process similar to the labours of the 
historian or jurist. Invaluable as may be the faculty of com- 
paring and analysing the legal systems of different nations, or 
of reducing to a scientific system the rights and duties which 
a man may, under various circumstances, exact from, or owe 
to, his fellows, there is a point where the work of the jurist 
ceases, and that of the lawyer begins. It has been said that 
the fault of the English law was that if it rested upon a scien- 
tific basis, that basis was in itself hard to discover, and that, what 
has been termed a purely “ empirical” knowledge, was necessary 
in order to say what the law was upon any given point. 
Some branches of the English law have now been codified to 
all intents. and purposes. Dry light has been brought to 
bear upon the conflicting mass of decisions, and men of great 
intellectual equipment have bent their energies to elucidate what 
was before dark. and to explain that which, if true and sound, 
was at apparent conflict with something else. But those who 
have analysed the structure are different men from these whose 
business it is to erect a further fabric upon it, and whose ex- 
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perience is needed to deal with new problems as they arise, 
The main result of the work of the historical or analytical 
jurist would seem to be, that the law is not so much bein 
simplified, but that it is being reduced to sucha shape that 
an educated man may understand it, and that judges and 
advocates may less often go wrong. When, therefore, we shall 
have presented India with a complete series of Codes, our 
responsibilities will be by no means at an end. 

India has long been the subject for experimental legisla- 
tion. No one will venture to deny that the completion of the 
Civil Code which, as Mr. Stokes says, is being unwarrantably 
delayed, is both important and indispensable. The teaching 
power of a good Code is enormous, Each man may form his 
ideas upon it, and test them by forthwith embarking in litiga- 
tion. Where a Code is carefully framed in the first instance, 
and promptly amended when found to be obscure or wrong, it 
is possible to bring it to a state of comparative perfection ; 
but there will be none the less need of well-trained expositors 
who have acquired the lawyer's habit by salutary experience. 
But in our haste to formulate a scientifically complete system, 
we are apt to forget that “all sorts and conditions of men” 
look to us for their law, and that, if the habitual and 
inveterate litigant is willing to risk his claims upon the un- 
certain cast of the judicial dice box, there are also “ silent 
masses ” to whom it is due that, upon all questions affecting 
person or property,or social status, or family rights, the law should 
be fixed, ascertainable, and certain. 

Mr. Nelson’s book fs one that may well set us upon an 
enquiry of this sort. He cannot be said to have written 
without due consideration of his subject, and the fact that, 
having for several years advocated certain reforms and evoked 
much opposition and criticism, he is able to come into the 
field again, and to reassert the soundness of his conclusions, 
and to claim for some of them that the enemy has come over 
to his side, predisposes us to listen with attention to whatever 
he may have to say. The present work is an outcome of a 
more or less personal controversy with Mr. Innes, one of the 
Madras High Court Judges, which commenced shortly after 
the publication of Mr. Nelson’s Prospectus of the sctentific study 
of the Hindu law in 1882. The gravamen- of the charges 
against Mr. Nelson was, that the views which he advocated, 
with reference to the appointment of a Commission to collect 
information respecting the “ usages” of the peoples of southern 
Iudia, tended to shake the general confidence in the decisions 
of the Madras High Court, and re-opened elementary questions 
of Hindu law already considered as definitely settled. Mr. 
Nelson tells us that he did not, at the time, attempt any serious 
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reply to Mr. Innes’ “statements and arguments,” but that 
“finding them to be common to a number of opponents,” he has, 
in the present volume, devoted some pains to their refutation. 

Part I. deals with some miscellaneous introductory subjects. 
Mr. Nelson is known to entertain strong views about the 
applicability of the Mitakshara to Southern India, and accord- 
ingly we have chapters on the “Gentoo Code,” “ Narada,” and 
“ Usage” generally. Mr. Nelson considers the Gentoo Code, 
compiled by eleven Brahman Pundits a hundred years ago, 
to be the most important work on Indian usage which has as yet 
come under his notice, and claims that there can be no reason 
for refusing to examine it now. We havea forcibly written 
chapter on the Joint Family, in which the Patriarchal or 
natural family is distinguished from the “ Joint Undivided 
family,’ and Mr. Nelson points out that the characteristics of 
the various families in the Madras Presidency remain to be 
ascertained by observation ; and that although many of them 
may resemble, in their essentials, the Aryan “Joint family,” 
their development has always gone on unaffected by the 
Sanscrit writings, In Part II. we have the “Fifteen False 
Principles” which were promulgated, as the author’s theses, ten 
years ago. He is able to shew that half of these have since 
been admitted to be false, and that in respect of all of them, 
the attitude of the courts has greatly altered. Mr. Nelson 
hopes that the expression ‘schools of law,’ used as denoting 
the authority of certain schools in certain parts of India, within 
certain geographical boundaries, will never be heard of again. 
In connection with this itis interesting to note that, at p. 325, a 
recent letter from Professor Max Miiller is quoted, in which he 
says, that the Mitakshara in the south of India is what the Code 
Napoléon would be in England, supposing England were con- 
quered by the French. Mr. Nelson also protests against apply- 
ing the Hindu law to all persons vulgarly styled Hindus, for 
instance to the Maravans, although they may have always 
been treated as Hindus, and may have resorted to the Courts 
as such. What he insists on is, not that these tribes have been 
uninfluenced by the Hindu writings, but that they each have 
a separate usage which it is our duty to guard from suppres- 
sion. He cites, with some force, the concluding words of the 
Queen’s proclamation: “We will that, generally, in framing 
and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs of India.” 

But by far the more convincing portion of the book is the 
last 113 pages, appropriately headed “Chaos.” Here we have 


none of the author’s own opinions, from which the reader 
might, in some instances, dissent, but an inexorable deduction 
from naked facts). Mr. Nelson takes a single question of 
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Hindu law, arising, as he points out; from the state of indebted 
ness which is the normal condition of the family in Southern 
India, where “the majority of men of substance are by turns 
or simultaneously, both borrowers on a large scale, or lenders, 
on a large scale.” Suits for money lent being thus contsantly 
brought, the debtor’s relatives intervene, and questions arise 
touching the power of the managing member to bind himself 
and his coparceners for debts incurred on their behalf. The 
decision in these debtor and creditor suits will, says Mr, Nelson, 
depend upon the idiosyncracy of the judge, or the amount 
of knowledge he happens to possess of the cases ‘in the law 
reports. These, however, though it might be expected that 
such a point would be well settled, afford “no certain or intelli- 
gible teaching upon the constitution and jural relations of the 
Indian family.” 

In his crusade against “ Madras doctrine,’ Mr. Nelson ex- 
amines every decided case inthe Madras Law Reports during the 
past ten years. The question shortly stated is this—whether a 
member of an undivided family can aliene joint ancestral property, 
or conversely, whether the members will be liable for debts con- 
tracted by their manager for purposes not immoral, or whether 
such an alienation will alone bind, and such debts be alone 
chargeable on the separate estate of the manager. Stated 
broadly, the question amounts to whether a man may safely lend 
money tothe manager of a joint undivided Hindu family. The 
enquiry is commenced by a review of what Mr. Nelson calls the 
“ first Half-dozen cases,’ One circumstance is common to all of 
these—a debt due by the father, usually upon a simple bond, 
for money borrowed to enable him to carry on business, or to 
-repay a previov mortgage debt, or to complete improvements 
_in the family house. The matter usually comes into court,in 
one of two ways; (I) either a suit.is brought by the creditor 
against father and sons, or, after the father’s death, against the 
surviving coparceners, to have it declared that the sons are 
liable jointly with the father, or that the coparceners are liable 
to the extent of the assets which have come into their hands; 
(2) or else, taking advantage of the unsettled state of the 
law, a suit is brought in collusion with the father by the sons, 
praying for a declaration as against the creditor that their 
shares are exonerated from liability for the debt. An outsider 
would say that the case was governed by the principle in 
Girdharee Lall and Kantoo Lall (L. R, 1. Ind. Ap. 321) and that 
the father has the right to alienate the ancestral estate for all 
debts not immoral or illegal; but in these six cases of six 
different judges it is“ impossible,” says Mr. Nelson, “to say that 
any two thought alike upon such fundamental questions as 
the power of the father, the position of the managing member, 
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&c., &c.” They wéré disposed to follow the “ Madras law” in 

reference to Kanivo Lall’s case, and in the “ Szvagirt case” 
(I. L. R. 3 Mad. 370) one’ of the “ Half-dozen,” they plainly say 
that the decision in Kantoo Lall’s case “ was not intended to vary 
the course of decisions in this presidency.” The chief ground 
of decision with the judges was that the sons, not being parties 
to a decree against the father, could not be held to be bound 
by it, the tendency being to regard the father as an unpaid 
trustee for his own sons. A further question discussed was, 
whether a father had authority to revive a barred debt by his 
acknowledgment and promise, and this was decided in the 
negative. 

A revolt being thus established against Kuxtoo Lall’s case, 
although no clear principles of any kind were established in 
its stead, we next come to Ponnappa Pille’s case in 1881 
(I. L. R. 4 Mad. 1) a case decided by the five members of the 
Madras Bench. Sir Charles Turner, the new Chief Justice, ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favor of the principle in Kaxtoo Lall’s 
case, and arrives at the coticlusion that the whole of the ances- 
tral estate is liable in the hands of the son under an obligation 
incidental to the heritage, and the Privy Council decision must 
be applied in Madras. There is a‘ corollary’ to the judgment 
that, where the father can make, or makes an alienation of the 
ancestral property so as to bind the son’s interest, then the 
son’s interest as well as the father’s interest, in ancestral estate, 
may be attached and sold in execution of a decree for the debt, 
not being immoral. ‘The two Judges who followed Sir C. Tur- 
ner were, however, less confident in expressing their views. and 
Mr. Nelson’s indictment against thé High Court is, that an 
intelligible and authoritative decision having been given upon a 
confused question, the minority instead of loyally accepting it 
set to work to destroy its effect, so that within a short time, the 
father once more came to be regarded as an unpaid trustee, 
with the inevitable result that in a common and oft recurring 
class of cases no one could safely predict what the result would 
be. 

Meanwhile the Szvagirz case,one of the First ‘ Half-Dozen, 
came before the Privy Council in appeal, and the Madras Judges 
were disastrously reversed. Sir Barnes Peacock in delivering the 
judgment of the Court held, that the whole zamindari, or at 
least the interest which the defendant took therein by heritage, 
was liable as assets by descent in the hands of the defendant as 
the heir of his father for the payment of his father’s debts, and 
proceded- to- remark, “ the case is governed by the case of 
Girdharee Lall and Kantoo Lall”. The doctrine there laid down 
Was not new, but was supported by the previous cases therein 
cited; The principle of that'case was adopted by this Board. in 
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the case of Suraj Bunsi Koer, and has been very properly acted 
upon in Bengal, in Bombay, and in the North-West Provinces, 
and, although it was not acted upon by the High Court of 
Madras, as it ought to have been, in the case now under appeal, it 
has since been acted upon in a Full Bench decision by all the 
Judges of that Court except two who dissented ... in Pon- 
nappa Pillet vs. Pappuvayyangar,’—They further say that 
“the reasons given in the judgment of the High Court, in the 
present Case, Constitute no ground for the opinion that the case 
of Kantoo Lall does not apply to the Madras Presidency.” 

The atmosphere does not appear to have been cleared by this 
plain statement of the law, and the demoralising effect of conflict- 
ing decisions is apparent in the attitude of the Subordinate 
Courts. We find a Moonsiff, in the simple case ofa suit brought to 
recover a small debt incurred by the father for the purpose of 
getting his son married, referring the point of the coparcerner’s 
liability to the High Court, “ knowing the views of the courts and 
the bar to be divergent,” and, * lest his view should be errone- 
ous.”—Similarly, the decision of a Moonsiff to the effect that the 
son is not bound by the deliberate promise of his father, given by 
bond, to pay a barred debt, was overruled by the High Court, 
on the ground that the father had given a new bond, ‘the new 
note operating as a renewal of the obligation. Mr. Nelson 
points out that according to the Madras decisions, a father may 
not bind his family by endorsing on the bond the circumstance 
that he makes a payment on account, but he may do so in a 
roundabout way by executing a new bond. In another case A 
sued Band C, his brothers, for partition, and the question 
arose whether an alienation made by their father in favour of 
certain mortgagees in possession, could be upheld against the 
plaintiff. The sub-judge found that the debt was neither immoral 
or illegal, but the High Court—Sir C. Turner being one of the 
judges—held that the mortgagees had not proved that the debt 
was such as would justify the mortgage, which would, therefore, 
only affect the father’s share. They said, however, that ina 
suit brought against the son, the burden of proof as to the nature 
of the debt would lie upon him. Mr, Nelson cites and examines 
several other cases, some of which affirm in a faltering way 
the principles laid down by the Privy Council, while others 
appear to place every possible difficulty in the way of the dond 
jide mortgagee, and in one case at least, a conclusion quite irre- 
concilable in principle with the Privy Council’s decision in the 
Sivagirz case is arrived at. He returns, therefore, to his previous 
assertion ‘that the High Court stands committed to chaos in 
the matter of Hindu law.’ 

Nothing is calculated to create a more profound impression 
in the mind of any one whohas a keen sense of incongruities, 
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than a perusal of the cases epitomized by Mr. Nelson. Yet 
we have ‘nothing but a plain state ment, enlivened by a 
little caustic humour, of the current of decisions in the Madras 
Court upon a point which obviously should have been settled 
years ago, Itis the unanswerable nature of the case which 
arrests and holds our attention ; and, if we pause for a moment 
to compare Mr. Whitley Stokes’ confident predictions with the 
problem which here lies awaiting solution, we may begin to 
suspect that that there is something irreconcileable in the two 
views of the situation. 

Mr. Nelson is already before us asapractical reformer. His 
suggestions, with reference to the state of the law in the Madras 
Presidency, excited the interest of Sanskritists and others who 
have made ancient law their study, and some of his conclusions 
are practically accepted. Whenhe tells us that Brahmanical 
expositors have never gained a more than superficial influence 
over Southern India, and that the Southern Hindu has always 
been lax in his principles, he is only stating the conclusions at 
which Sir H. S. Maine has arrived. Some _ very | interesting 
observations are to be found in that learned author's recent 
work on Early Law and Custom, where he points out that for a 
a parallel to the independent customs of some of the primitive 
Southern races, it is necessary to go to the Punjab, where the 
law prevailing among Hindus is at best only ‘ imperfectly sacer- 
dotalised.’ He traces, with admirable precision, the growing 
despotism of Brahmanism over.the human intellect, beginning 
with the alliance between the Brahman and the king, where 
by one ‘ sole instructed class’ having the ‘ absolute monopoly’ of 
learning, became “ partners with princes in their authority, theie 
advisers and assessors.” Nor as is pointed out, did the Brahman 
sacrifice to self-indulgence, or the interest of the moment, any 
portion of his enormous influence.“ It is, “says Sir H. S. Maine, 
“to the combination of self-assertion with self-denial and self- 
abasement, that the wonderfully stubborn vitality of the main 
Brahmanical ideas may be attributed.” Secondly, the impres- 
sion early gained ground with Englishmen, that the sacerdotal 
Hindu law corresponded nearly to the English common law, and 
thenceforward the Anglo-Indian Courts of Justice were enlisted 
on its side. What wonder then that a system which combined 
in itself these intellectual and spiritual faculties, which appeal 
most to the human mind, should, when leagued with the phy- 
sical and dominant authority, have been uniformly successful 
in obliterating whatever it found of archaic custom, and in 
reducing to its system everything which was at variance with 
it, What Mr. Nelson asks_is, that the Customary Law which 
has survived till now should be ascertained and enforced, and 
that our courts should not lend their authority to Brahmanise 
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those races which have hitherto preserved their ancient usages 
intact. It may doubtless be argued as Mr. J. D. Mayne has 
pointed out, that the Dravidian races readily conform them- 
selves to the Hindu law, especially when they have been 
familiar for years with Brahman officials of all kinds, and that 
such parts of the Sanskrit law, as are of the most importance, 
are in reality based upon usage common to Aryan and non- 
Aryan tribes. This argument is strengthened by the in- 
difference with which Englishmen are apt to regard the usages 
of races of a weaker calibre than themselves. But the 
argument is hard to meet that if we recognise and respect 
a body of Punjaub Customary Law, which was described quite 
recently as being in a ‘chaotic condition,* we can hardly 
refuse the same to the races of Southern India, some of whose 
usages are perfectly well ascertained. If may be remember- 
ed too, that during the present year we have seen. the Execu- 
tive authority taking no small pains to apply to the Burdwan 
Family the Customary Law of the Punjaub, whence they origi- 
nally came. If Mr. Nelson’s opponents could point to a 
coherent and consistent series of decisions in the Madras 
Court, their views of the matter might be arguable. Unfor- 
tunately, from various causes, there appears to be no such 
thing as a coherent decision upon the point under discussion ; 
and it is difficult te imagine a more unsatisfactory state of 
things than that the main branches of the Hindu. law. should, 
in any part of the country, remain in a chronic state of uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr. Nelson’s case for a Commission fs, therefore, on the 
merits, a strong one, and his opponents are driven to the some- 
what ad misericordiam argument that the evils which he holds 
up to the light are no longer remediable, From this, however, 
we pass, by transition, to other questions far graver than the 
appointment of a Commission. It may be regarded as clear 
that the earliest Hindu lawyers among Englishmen assigned 
excessive importance to some law treatises over others of, 
perhaps, equal interest, and that the weight of British authority 
has gone to strengthen a system containing as much evil as 
good. That such should have happened was, perhaps, inevitable 
from the nature of the case. An opposing current of opinion 
is now gaining in force which seeks to free itself from the 
insupportable bonds of a system in which the best minds have 
lost faith, and would reject every thing which does not com- 
mend itself to reason and good sense. The Hindu labouring 
in the fetters of the Joint Family, looks.to. the tribunals which 
we have set up, and which imply to him more than rules of 





* Boulnois and Rattigan. ‘* Notes on the Customary Law of the 
Punjab.” Preface to Ed. 2, 1878. 
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dry law or triumph in a keenly fought case, but whose de-: 
cisions are instinct with matters concerning his daily family 
life, the conduct of his business, even his spiritual existence. 
As Sir H. S. Maine remarks in commenting upon the extreme 
eagerness with which, in a country brought for the first time 
under British rule, suitors resort to the Courts. “The law is 
obeyed in India as uniformly as in England; but then it is 
much more consciously: obeyed.” Having before his mind the 
vision of such a tribunal, the suitor looks to see a supplemen- 
tary equitable authority exercised by the Courts, whenever 
his own law appears to be artificial or unjust. It may well be 
questioned: whether in too strictly carrying out what we be- 
lieved to be the laws of the people, and which, in many cases, 
have nothing but antiquity to recommmend them, we have not 
missed the oportunity of introducing important legal reforms, 
which would have been readily accepted, and which would have 
had their influence on the whole life and character of the 
people we have to govern. 

What has been said of the Madras Presidency, has its 
application for the whole of India.. It is impossible to-con- 
sider the narrow question of ‘ custom versus law’ which affects 
chiefly the non-Hindu races, without having brought before 
us the larger problem as to the administration of the Civil 
Law generally throughout the country—whether the best agency 
is being employed, and whether durable work is being done ? 
The fact cannot be overlooked that, leaving the Subordinate 
Judicial Service out of the question, it is only a very small 
percentage of the judges who sit to review the decisions of 
the lower Courts, who have had any opportunity of learn- 
ing the Civil law whether English, Mohammedan, or Hindu; 
and the result of this must be that they do not always decide 
what is actually required of them, and that their opinions upon’ 
the difficult questions which frequently come before them are not 
always authoritative or intelligible, thereby occasioning numerous 
appeals, Another point is usually overlooked, that there is to: 
be found in the Courts an exceptionally able race of practitioners, 
who are mainly responsible for the time occupied in the hearing 
ofa case, and whose eXistence renders the position of an un- 
trained judge one of some difficulty. However much natural 
insight and force of judgment he my possess, he will obviously 
be placed at a disadvantage, and may be reduced to’ wait upon 
his Bar, instead of guiding and controlling it. The actual’ 
decision of small points of what is known in the aggregate as 
‘practice,’ will be found to occupy no small portion of the day’s: 
work, and to exercise an influence of the last importance’ upon: 
the way in which the case is shaped and the impression pro- 
duced upon the mind of the judge. Accurate and diligent 
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research, combined with experience of the country, may enable 
him to do his work as well as the man who is ‘ fortia verbosi 
natus ad arma fori, but the combination of the two men would 
be an invaluable gain to the country. When to this is added 
the fact, so prominently brought out by Mr. Nelson’s book, that 
the whole body of Hindu and Mohammedan law is being 
questioned and tested, and that there is a disposition to take 
nothing for granted, it follows that men of exceptional power 
are needed to preside in our courts. 

Looking to the influence of British Courts of Justice as 
great teaching institutions, and admitting that the juxtaposition 
of inveterate prejudices with new and growing ideas, “ makes 
the Government of India by the English, an undertaking with- 
out parallel in its novelty and difficulty, and in the amount of 
caution, insight and self-command demanded from its adminis- 
trators,’* it cannot be doubted what our duty is. At the same 
time it is to be feared that the impression is gaining ground, 
that a series of good Codes is all that India wants, and that 
the daily practical working of the law by skilled handsisa 
matter of less importance, It is to be feared that Mr. Whitley 
Stokes’ book may strengthen this impression, which may partly 
be due to the fact that our Criminal Law, succeeding to a curious 
mixture of unreformed English criminal law, Mohammedan 
criminal law and regulations, has on the whole worked well. 
Its working, however, must depend upon the constant ex- 
perience and ability of those who administer it. Similarly it 
is indispensable that the Civil Law should be administered 
throughout India, by a body of men carefully trained in the 
English law, but with sufficient breadth of mind to apply their 
knowledge to the utterly foreign conditions of this country, and 
towork out the problems of the native law upon wise and 
definite methods, and, what is of even more importance, able 
to meet, upon not unequal terms, such members of the legal 
profession as may practise in their courts. To secure this 
requires a careful selection and still more careful preparation 
of the agents who are to be employed. Nothing is more to 
be apprehended than that we should acquiesce in what has 
been already done, and content ourselves with the perfunctory 
application of such doctrines as may come readiest to our 
hand, without first making sure that the foundations are secure. 
Any one who will take the trouble to look into the earlier 
reports of civil cases in this country, will find there, on the whole, 
a systematic attempt at working down from and up to definite 
principles, and the test must be whether of late years those 
principles have been added to, and acoherent body of law 





* Maine. Early Law and Custom p. 49. 
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created. For this work we must look not to the jurist or to 
the Sanskritist, or tothe purely English lawyer, but to those 
who, setting one object before them; will enlist on their side 
the scientific clearness of the jurist, the sound judgment and 
long experience of the lawyer, and, if necessary, the ‘ black- 
letter’ erudition of the student of ancient texts. To gain this 
end we require to possess “an amount of caution, insight, and 
self-command ” such as has rarely been demanded from the 
rulers of any country, but which has invariably been forth- 
coming in those undertakings which have created a ‘Greater 
Britain, and which bid fair to extend her fame 


‘Extra anni selisque vias.’ 


ARTHUR CASPERSZ. 














THE QUARTER. 


HE principal events of the quarter under review have been : 

the passing of the Crime’s Act through the House of 
Commons ; the proclamation by the Government of the Nation- 
al League ; the election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne 
of Bulgaria ; the conclusion, by the English Government, of a 
convention with Egypt, defining the condition and limits of 
our further occupation of that country ; the final settlement 
(so far as finality can be understood in connexion with any 
phase. of Russian diplomacy) of the Afghan Boundary nego- 
tiations ; the escape of Ayoub Khan; the death of Katkoff 
the Russian publicist ; the result of the inquiry into the wreck of 
the “ Tasmania” ; the death of Sir Ashley Eden ; the Cass case, 
and the gradual but satisfactory progress which has been ac- 
complished in the pacification of Burmah. 

The passing of the Crime’s Act has placed the Govern- 
ment in possession of powers amply sufficient to enable them 
to deal with the more lawless phases of the Irish difficulty, if 
those powers are applied resolutely, consistently and fear- 
lessly. But will they be applied with resolution, consistency. and 
fearlessness? There is-nothing-in-the-antecedents of recent 
Irish administration, whether Liberal or Conservative, which 
would justify us in assuming that the Crime’s Act will be applied 
in such a manner as will vindicate the law against the outrage- 
mongers who have made the term ‘law’ in Ireland a scandal and 
reproach to English civilization. This is one of the penalties 
which we have to pay for our boasted system of party Govern- 
ment. The Government has to reckon not merely with Irish 
lawlessness but with the sentimentality of English constituencies. 
It is not that they love Ireland less, but that they love office 
more. The Irish Land Bill is an_ illustration of what an 
English Government will do—even a Conservative English Gov- 
ernment—in the direction of sacrificing Irish landholders to the 
clamour of English Radical opinion. If the Land Bill passes into 
law, the judicial rents—the rents fixed by Judicial Committee 
five years back as “fair and reasonable,”—will be reduced by 
about 35 per cent. This is a nice prospect for the unfortunate 
people who bought these lands on the strength of a Parlia- 
mentary title, and shows what the guarantee of our English 
Parliament is worth in our time. 

The Government has proclaimed the National League. This 
is a strong measure, and if it is fearlessly and energetically en- 
forced, ought to go a long way towards effecting a settlement of 
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the Irish difficulty. But if it is only partially. enforced—if, for 
open conspiracy against the Government, we. have: substituted 
secret conspiracy, and if that secret conspiracy is not followed 
up and crushed with a strong hand—the proclamation of the 
League will mean nothing, or worse than nothiny, in the interests 
of order and security in the country. The secret conspiracy 
will work,. quite as effectually, only more vindictively, and 
the end of Irish troubles will be remote from us as ever, In 
the meantime we can only watch and wait. 


The election of Prince Ferdinand to the throne of Bulgaria 
has not been accepted by the general voice of European 
public opinion as a satisfactory solution of the Bulgarian diffi- 
culty. It has been denounced and ridtculed by Russia, and 
regarded very coldly, indeed, by Germany. But what candi- 
date, except a Russian Prince, would give satisfaction to 
Russia? All the more recent phases of this Bulgarian difficulty 
remind us of the sort of dead-lock which has sometimes been 
known to occur in connexion with a game of billiards, The 
striker’s ball if accidentally touched, must be replaced to the 
satisfaction of the: adversary, but when the adversary has an 
interest in not continuing the game—he is very seldom satisfied, 
The overturned Bulgarian administration is to be replaced to 
the satisfaction of Russia. but Russia declines to be satisfied, 
and so the game cannot proceed If the game was allowed 
to proceed just now, Russia might lose it, and so the dead-lock 
is to be maintained until she thinks fit to allow it to be removed, 


The English Government has concluded a-convention with 
the Egyptian Government respecting the British occupation of 
Egypt. The English military garrison will. be gradually re- 
duced, and it is hoped that the evacuation of the country by 
English troops will be completed in five years from the 
present time ; but the English Government reserves to itself the 
right of prolonging this occupation of the country indefinitely 
if circumstances should require them to do so. This con- 
vention has not° been ratified ‘by Turkey, and ‘it has been 
“energetically ” protested against by Russia and France. The 
action of France is, of course, intelligible enough. France has 
an interest in. Egypt which England has never pretended to 
dispute. Just before the Egyptian campaign against Arabi, the 
English were very solicitous about securing the co-operation 
of France, and offered to act in concert with that power 
throughout. But-why should Russia assume a paternal interest 
in the future of Egypt? Only this. Just now, and for the time 
being, Russia has an obvious interest in keeping on good terms 
with Turkey, her “ dearest foe,” and therefore England must be 
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taught, by the energetic protests of Russia, to respect Turkish 
susceptibilities—susceptibilities cruelly ignored by the Anglo. 
Egyptian convention. Lord Palmerston set his face against the 
project of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez. He main- 
tained to the day of his death that the Suez Canal would prove 
a source of embarrassment and danger to us, and that sooner or 
later it would involve us in difficulties with France; and if the 
Franco-German war had not taken place when it did—or, if the 
issue of that war had been favorable to France instead of to 
Germany—it is certain that the Arabi insurrection would have 
proved a very awkward episode for England, indeed. Under 
these circumstances we should have heard something more of 
“French preponderance” in Egypt. In the meantime our 
action in Egypt has offended both France and Turkey, and what 
this may involve for us when we come to settle our inevitable 
conflict with Russia, no one can predict. If Russia attacks 
India, and if at the same time France, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, decides on picking a quarrel with us about Egypt, 
we shall have our hands very full indeed. 


The Afghan frontier has been settled at last—settled to the 
satisfaction of Russia, England and Afghanistan, and the 
boundary pillars, marking the frontier, are tc be erected at once. 
Russia surrenders territory in one direction and gains territory 
in another, and the gain brings her eleven miles nearer to Herat. 
The settlement of the boundary question is of course satis- 
factory so far as it goes, but it certainly does not go very 
far. It is satisfactory to be able to say to Russia, in case of 
ageression, “ This is a violation of asolemn agreement ;” but 
Russia has in her time violated a good many agreements, and 
the process is one which is not likely to embarrass or confuse 
her in the least. But what of that? Russia may take Herat 
and Cabul, attack Candahar, and threaten India, but we can 
fall back on that priceless source of consolation—moral indig- 
nation, 


Ayaub Khan escaped from Teheran with a few followers, and 
fled from Persia towards Farrah in Afghanistan, but was repulsed 
by the followers of the Amir. Ayaub has a strong following in 
Herat, and when the Heratis and Cabulies come to loggerheads, 
what is to prevent Russia from stepping in, in the interests of 
order, to adjust their little differences? But then there is the 
Afghan boundary pillar on the road to Meruchak. The pillar is 
a very respectable piece of masonry, no doubt ; but supposing, as 
may easily happen, that the civil war in Herat extends itself to 
the neighbourhood of the pillar, Russia will be able to say—“ We 
espected the pillar, but the anarchists at the other side of it 
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have no respect for it—Cabulies have passed it in pursuit of 
Heratis, have passed it in pursuit of Cabulies—we must put a 
stop to this; and the only way to put a stop to it is, to occupy 
Herat as a temporary measure until these little dissensions are 
adjusted. And if this happens, our last source of consolation— 
moral indignation—will be taken away from us, for it is only 
too possible to imagine a state of affairs beyond the Russian 
frontier towards Herat, which would not only justify, but in a 
sense compel Russian interference—the state of affairs which 
compelled us to annex Upper Burmah, which justified the exten- 
sion of the British Empire in India from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas. The truth is, that the sooner we cease to con- 
cern ourselves with the moral aspect of Russian aggression 
the better, because, in the first place, that concern will be entirely 
wasted as far as Russia is concerned, and because, in the second 
place, there is a good deal too much in the history of our own 
annexations which will not bear any very close examination 
from a strictly moral point of view. 


Katkoff, the Russian journaiist, is dead. Katkoff was a sort of 
literary Skoboleff. He represented, to a certain extent—he may 
be said to have created—the extreme section of the Sclavonic 
patriotic school in Russia. He was furiously anti-German and 
furiously anti-English, and furiously philo-Slavonic in his political 
sympathies, but he was a man of honor, courage and talent, and 
he was not only beloved by his own countrymen, but held in 
personal esteem by the most uncompromising opponents of his 
political views. 


The result of the protracted inquiry into the wreck of the 
“Tasmania” has been published, and the general result may be 
summed up as follows :—The P & O Company is substantially 
exonerated from all responsibility or blame in connection with the 
wreck of one of their finest ships. The captain was a competent 
officer, perfectly equal to the duties of his position, and so far from 
being dazed, behaved with all necessary coolness and judgment 
after the wreck took place. The first officer behaved admirably ; 
the second officer bore a good character before this, but never- 
theless he must be held mainly responsible for the calamity : 
first because there is every reason to believe that he altered 
the ship’s course, and secondly, because he was away from the 
bridge just before the vessel struck, and therefore failed to 
observe, from the position of the coast lights, the perilous 
course the ship was taking. The passengers who remained on 
the ‘“‘ Tasmania” behaved admirably, and the Lascar crew did as 
well as could possibly bé“expected from them. under the cir- 
cumstances. The officers who went in the life-boat behaved 
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disgracefully, with the exception of the fourth officer, who 
exerted himself to bring the life-boat back to the ship, and the 
male passengers who went on shore in the boats behaved shame- 
fully, in not assisting the few men who tried to regain the 
wrecked vessel in the life-boat. 


Sir Ashley Eden, the ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, died 
very suddenly during the quarter. He was a member of the 
Indian Council at home at the time of his death. Sir Ashley 
was one of the strongest and most sagacious rulers who 
ever presided over the administration of an Indian pro- 
vince. The two characteristic peculiarities of his official genius 
were, rapidity combined with thoroughness in the transac- 
tion of official work, and a mind entirely emancipated from 
the influence of sentimentalism or cant. No man was ever less 
of a theorist or more of a practical administrator than Sir 
Ashley Eden. He understood the native character thoroughly, 
and the natives knew, as indeed they were always made to feel, 
that he did understand them. He gave no encouragement to 
native grievance-mongers of the sentimental type, but on the 
other hand he had a deep and abiding interest in the welfare 
of the masses-under his rule—the silent toiling millions—and 
the constant aim of his administration was to improve their 
condition. All practical works tending in this cirection— 
drainage, roads, railways, village schools, &c., were prosecuted 
with the greatest vigor. and he Jeft Bengal with the warm good 
wishes and heart-felt respect of all classes of the Indian and 


Anglo-Indian community. 


Miss Cass, a young woman of respectable position and ante- 
-cedents, was arrested near Regent Circus for solicitation, was 
brought before the Magistrate, Mr. Newton, and charged with 
that offence. The Magistrate dismissed the case ; but in doing 
so, intimated his own opinion that Miss Cass was there “ for no 
ood,” and warned her that she would be fined or imprisoned 
if she was brought before him again on the same charge. 
This reminds us of Punch’s story, illustrating the administra- 
-tion of justice in the remoter parts of Scotland. The Magis- 
‘trate to the prisoner, “ Domald, I'll only fine ye half a crown 
this time.” Domald.—‘“ But your worship its nay proven.” The 
‘Magistrate—*“ Never mind, I'll fine ye half a crown, and if you 
‘are brought up again, proven or not proven, I'll fine ye ten 
shillings.” The Government at first refused an enquiry into 
the Cass case, but were compelled, by an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons, to institute the inquiry, and the result of 
the inquiry is that the Police Constable is being prosecuted 


for perjury. 
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We continue to receive satisfactory news from Burmah. 
The country is settling down. The admirable military disposi- 
tions of General Roberts have had the effect of check-mating 
the dacoits in every direction, and one most satisfactory 
feature of the later operations in Upper Burmah is that, the 
surprises instead of being on the side of the dacoits were almost 
entirely on our side, and, when this came to pass, when the 
dacoits realized that they were being beaten at their own 
game—rapid marches and sudden appearances in unexpected 
quarters—they lost heart, and by the end of this year, it may be 
anticipated that they will cease from troubling, and that Tommy 
Atkins will be at rest. 


Two important meetings, connected with a most important 
Indian Medical question, bave been held in Calcutta. Dr. Birch, 
the president of the Calcutta Medical Society, brought forward a 
resolution before that body in which he affirmed that a Medical 
Registration Act for Calcutta was urgently needed. Dr. Birch 
supported this resolution in a weighty and incisive speech, in 
which he drew a terribie, but entirely unexaggerated picture, of 
the evils resulting from quackery, as quackery in its most 
unchecked form is practiced in Calcutta. Dr. Birch’s resolution 
was carried unanimously ; and now that the Medical Faculty 
have done their part, it is to be hoped that the Government 
will do theirs, and step in to stop the further spread of an abuse 
which has already assumed such terrible proportions. 


Some bye-elections took place since our last number wasissued. 
Spalding, Coventry, the northern. division of Glasgow, the 
Northwick division of Cheshire,—and the results were favour- 
able to the Gladstonian candidates. It would be foolish to under- 
rate the significance of these elections, for very significant 
they unquestionably were. It is to be feared that they indicate 
that inevitable reaction of public feeling which the strongest 
and wisest administration that ever ruled England might be alto- 
gether powerless to avert. But that reaction, if it is a reaction, 
has come terribly soon. and it is also to be feared that the 
blunders and vacillations of a government which is neither very 
strong nor particularly wise, have greatly influenced what appears 
so far to be, a very decided change in English opinion as regards 
the question of Home Rule. 

G. A. STACK. 
The 24th Sept. 1887. 
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Punjab Dispensaries. 1886, 


 gpyovene STATISTICS :— 


The number of in-door and out-door patients treated during the 
year, as compared with the number treated in 1885, is given in the following 
table :— 








Number treated Number treated Increase. 
im 18s. zn 1886. 
In-door patients oe. 40,810 41,893 1,083 
Out door do. 000 1,739;517 1,806,390 66,873 
Total ... 1,780,327 1,848,283 67,956 


The total increase of 67,956 persons treated does not include 2.928 out- 
door patients who were seen at the Narowal dispensary prior to its dis- 
establishment, nor 9.505 persons to whom medical aid was given by 
itinerant dispensaries in the Rohtak District. The year under review was 
an exceptionally healthy one in many districts of the Province, and so the 
increase in attendance at the dispensaries may safely be accepted as 
evidence of the growing popularity of these institutions with the people. 
The largest number of patients treated in any one district was in the 
Gurdaspur District, where it amounted to 1,31,124. In the Peshawar Dis- 
trict there was an increase of 31,286 out-patients, and in the Jhang District 
a decrease of 10,947- No explanation of this large decrease is offered. 
The Lieutenant Governor will be glad to receive any remarks the Inspecto:- 
General of Civil Hospitals may care to offer on the subject, 

The number of deaths among in-door patients was less than in the 

© Numbered dee. Y= 1885, but more than in 1884.* The average 


W884 ae 1,938 death-rate was, however, less than in either 
1885 .. — 1884 or 1885, the percentage being 4 93 in 1884, 
1150 ee 1, 


4°90 in 1885, and 469 in 1886. The average 
cost per diet was the same as last year, vzz., Io pies, 

There are altogether 2,755 beds for in-door patients in the Punjab; 
of these 823 are for women. There ts a great want of such accommodation 
at Delhi, Sonepat, Faridabad, Shorkot, Kohat and Laki, but especially at 
Delhi, where the daily average number of patients is 43721 to only 28 
beds. The Dufferin Hospital at Delhi—a project to which Surgeon-Major 
G. C. Ross materially contributed—will, when built, meet the particular 
want at that place; but some delay must occur as the plans were drawn 
on too pretentious a scale, and fresh plans and estimates have to be 
prepared before building can be commenced. Its construction is to be 
taken in hand by the Provincial Public Works Department. 

7. The diseases for which the largest number of patients were treated 
were malarial fever, opthalmia, respiratory affections, ulcers and skin 
diseases. 
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Survey of India, 1886, 


HE Survey of India has made a new departure. It is 
engaged in work of a financially remunerative character: 


The Survey Department has, during the year under review, madea 
considerable advance in the direction of improving its financial value to 
the State by undertaking woik of a positively remunerative eharacter. 
The most notable operation of this kind is the Great Traverse Survey of 
the Central Provinces which, by providing a frame-work for the detailed 
field plotting of villages by cistrict establishments, will probably enable 
the Revenue authorities to complete the assessment of about 40,000 square 
miles, without the loss of a single year’s revenue. The performance of 
this work has thrown a heavy burthen on the Department, which it has 
borne in an admirable manner, at a time when, for financial reasons, it has 
been required to contract its establishments, and when the demands for a 
survey staff on the Boundary Commission, in Upper Burma, and in the 
North-West Frontier, had added to its difficulties. A Traverse Survey of 
the same kind was effected in Ajmir, while a large amount of Cadastral 
work was done in the North-Westein Provinces, Central Provinces, Bengal, 
Burma, and Assam, and at the same time some valuable forest surveys 
were executed in Burma and Bombay. The Government of India is glad 
to acknowledge that in no previous year has the Department done more 
to prove its financial value to the State, and accords its thanks to Colonel 
Thullier, and the officers who assisted him, for the energetic manner in 
which they have given effect to the policy advocated by the Government 
of carrying out survey operations in co-operation with the Revenue autho- 
rities on the system which has been found most conducive to the financial 
interests of the State. The labours of Colonel Barron, Major Sandeman, 
Colonel Steel, and Mr. Scott in the field of Revenue Survey, and the cordial 
assistance which they have, under Colonel Sconce, rendered in placing 
Cadastral surveys on an economical basis, are especially deserving of ac- 
knowledgment. 





Fail Administration of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1886. 


agama STATISTICS :— 


The steady decrease in the jail population, which had marked every year 
since 1878, has been arrested, and the number of prfsoners rose by about 4} per cent., 
from 73,788 in 1885, to 77.313 in the year under report. The increase is ac- 
counted for, partly by the admission of 462 prisoners from Burma and Rajputana, 
and partly by a rise of 2,933 in the number of persons convicted by the courts 
in these Provinces during the year. At examination of the returns shows an 
increase of 2,965 in the number of convicts with sentences of less than a year’s 
imprisonment ; the punishments of more than 2 and less than 10 years were 
nearly stationary, while those of a more serious character showed a sensible 
decrease. In the statements showing the Class of Crime, the chief variations are 
found under the heads of theft, receiving stolen property, and house-breaking, 
where the combined increase amounts to 3,352, and of offences against public 
tranquillity and hurt, which have decreased by 497. These figures would seem to 
indicate a certain amount of distress among the lower classes; and from the 
revenue returns it appears that, though the rainfall was above the average in 
amount, it was not opportune, and both the autumn and spring harvests yielded 
considerably less than a full average outturn, 
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Sanitary Administration of the Punjab, 1886, 


eee STATISTICS :-— 


The death-rate of the Province 26°60 per 1000, remained almost 
stationary, there being a difference in favor of the year under review. as compared 
with the year 1885 of *32 per mille. The state of health of the Province may, 
therefore, again be said to hivd been good, 

The number of births registered, 743.739, was higher than the number 
registered in 1885 by 11,805, —an increased rate of 63 per mille. This rate 
is slightly higher than the average for the past five years. ‘The districts of Dera 
Ismail Khan, Karn&él, Ludhiana, Hissar and Hoshiarpur, show the largest increase 
in the rate per mille in this respect. In his Report for 1885, the Sanitary Com. 
missioner remarked, that the registration. of births was very defective in the 
Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan districts, The figures for the year under review 
show that no improvement has taken place with respect to the former district, 
but the large increase of nearly 12 per mille, in the rate of the latter district would, 
in the absence of any other explanation, lead to the conclusion that the defect 
has, toa great extent. been remedied. The Gurdaspur, Sialkot and Jullundur 
districts lead with the highest rates, véz., 50, 48 and 47 per 1000, respectively, 
Fourteen districts, including these three, show birth-rates of over 40 per mille, 
twelve of over 30 and under 40 per mille, and five of under 30 per mille. The male 
birth-rate was 21°13 per mille, and the fema'e 18°34 per mille, 

The dea'h-rate of the Province is again 27 per mille. The number of deaths 
registered was 501,266 against 507,140 in 1885. The rate per mille ainong males 
and females was 26 and 27 respectively. ‘The excess of deaths among females 
over the deaths among males is most marked in the Jullundur District ; and 
the Sanitary Commissioner draws particular attention to the difference of the 
death-rates of the two sexes in infantile life in this district. Among children under 
one year of age, there is a difference of 45 per mille. This certainly is remarkable, 
and it would seem desirable that an attempt to investigate and explain the cause 
of it should be made by the Sanitary Commissioner, as well as by the local autho. 
rities, In the Simla, Ferozepore, Lahore. Amritsar ond Gurdaspur districts, 
female mortality was considerably in excess of male mortality. Delhi, Gurgaon 
and Karnal are again among the districts with the highest death-rates, although 
the rate is lower than in the year before. The statistics for the frontier districts 
are considered untrustworthy. The Sanitary Commissioner gives a very useful 
table on page 3 of the Report, showing the months in which the mortality is 
highest. ‘This table shows that the months of October, November and December, 
that is, the months which follow the rains, and in which the greatest decrease of 
temperature takes place, are the most unhealthy ; and the spring months, er those 
in which the temparature again rises, are the most healthy. 





Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta. 


eee STATISTICS :— 


The following comparative table shows the total number of cognizable 
aud non-cognizable cases reported in the ‘town and Suburbs of Calcutta during 
the year 1886 and two preceding years :— 











Penal Cod rr 1885. 1886. 
enal Code vee §=— 4,03 4,132 5,049 
Cognizable = } Satecatlaneoes ... 16,010 13,948 1 336 
=r Penal Code ws 12,248 9,692 $238 
Non-cogniza ** ¢ Miscellaneous ... 18,692 19,999 21,017 
Total + 51,588 = 47.771 53,940 











An ‘increase of over 6,000 cases is at first sight a very formidable increase ; but 
an examination of the figures in the appended returns for the two years shows 
that there has not been any real increase Of crime. For instance, in the town, 
cases of grievous hurt have increased from 21 to 37, and house-breakings from 
130 to 170, but, as a counterpoise, there were only 1,699 cases of theft, and 138 
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of criminal and house-trespass, against 1,858 and 186, respectively, in 1885. The 
increase is to be looked for under the head of nuisances, and one or two local or 
special Acts, as is manifest from the following figures :— 


188s. 3886. 

Offences under Stage Carriage Act ies ae oe 1,823 

Cognizable public and local nuisances... coe «= 3233 1,234 
Miscellaneous offences in streets, under Act IV (B.C.), 
1 66, as amended by Act II {B.C.), 1880, sec- 

tions 66, 68, 68A, 70 ons na +» 4,604 7,956 

Cruelty to Animals Act I (B.C.), 1869... eos 2,829 3,389 





Inland Emigration, 1886. 


Pena STATISTICS :— 


Dr. Grant is able to give complete particulars only as to the transport 
of emigrants registered by contractors, as the others travel 
independently. As in the preceding year, all the emigrants 
registered by contractors were brought in the first place to Calcutta, none going 
to Goalundo direct. Of the 2,945 persons registered during the year, 2,885 arrived 
in the Calcutta depéts, 9 were discharged and 51 deserted. After the addition 
of 221 persons remaining from the previous year, and of two infants born in the 
depots, the number lodged in the Calcutta depéts in 1886 was 3,108. Of these 
2,422 departed for Goalundo, and 16 travelled by rail to Dhubri. The remainder 
were disposed of as follows :—Fifteen were rejected, 204 discharged, 265 deserted, 
7 died, 138 remained in the depdts atthe close of the year, and 41 were not 
accounted for by a contractor who closed his depdt. Of these last persons, Dr. 
Grant writes :—‘‘ It is probable that the coolies were allowed to leave the depét 
to be engaged elsewhere, in order to avoid the payment to them of compensation, 
which would have been awarded them had they been discharged in the usual way 
with the knowledge and consent of the Superintendent of Emigration.” This 
irregularity should be borne in mind in the event of the contractor seeking a 
renewal of his license, 


Transport. 





The Administration of the Lower Provinces of Bengal from 
1882-83 to 1886-87. Being a supplement to the Annual General 
Admintstration Report for 1885-86. 


N the smug hope that it may be of use to his successor, 
Sir Rivers Thompson has written a history of his reign, 
from his own point of view; and has had it printed at the 
Bengal Screetariat Press, The period under review, he says 
in his introduction, has not been so fortuitously aided by 
sunshine and luck as was Sir Ashley Eden’s term of office ;, 
but, thank Heaven, “the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
alone is sufficient to mark the administration as one in which 
the first real effort was made to settle, upon an equitable basis, 
the relations between landlords aud tenants in these provinces.” 
Act X of 1859 was nought, according to Sir Rivers.' The 
moral seems to be that human nature w2// be human nature 
to the end of the chapter, and that the highest possible principles. 
do not exempt a man from vanity. 
The first of our late Lieutenant-Governor’s triumphs 
was opening out the Subordinate Executive Service to com-; 
petition, Sir Rivers seems to have not the slightest glimmering 
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of an idea that competition is yet on its trial ; is far from being 
generally accepted as a wholesome product of 19th century 
progress. In matters educational, even the go-ahead Yankees 
repudiate it. 

From the 15th March 1883, the Contagious Diseases Act 
was abandoned by the Government of Bengal, as “ logically in- 
defensible. ” 

In the the same year a Burial Board was established for the 
better management of the chief cemeteries in Calcutta. In 1884 
a Director of Agriculture and an Etcetera Department were 
sanctioned for Bengal. What do they do? Sir Rivers sings the 
customary pzan of praise over Local Self-government, which is 
accepted as a fact, and not a farce. 

Twenty new legislative Acts were passed during the term of 


his tenure of office :— 


Amongst the more important ones may be cursorily mentioned the Bengal Tram- 
ways Act, the Jute Warehouse and Fire-brigade Act, an Act to regulate Ferries in Ben- 
gal, an Act to enable the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta to provide Docks, an 
Act further to amend the Village Chaukiddri Act, 1870, an Act to amend the Mu- 
nicipal Act, 1876, an Act to provide for a Survey of the Town of Calcutta, an Act 
creating a Port Trust at Chittagong, an Act to regulate the Rural Police of Chutia 
Nagpur, and one to amend the Calcutta Port Improvement Act of 1870, by which 
the power to elect members of the Port Commission is given to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades’ Association, and the Municipality of Calcutta. 


During Sir Rivers Thompson’s incumbency Maharaja Mahen- 
dra Narayan Bhup, Bahadur, of Kooch Behar, came of age, 
and “assumed the government of a State provided with good 
roads and bridges, and a complete systems of education, justice, 
public works, and finance.” All that this completed ruler of 
men has to do now, is to wait till the clockwork “systems” run 
down—and then wind them up again. 

In 1884, command of the semi-military police in the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts was given to the Commissioner of the Chitta- 
gong Division, and the results of this Secretariat juggle are said 
to have been excellent :— 


The relation of the Tributary States of Orissa towards the Government came 
before the High Court in the course of the year 1882-83, in connection with the 
Morbhanj State, when it was decided by three out of five Judges constituting a Full 
Bench, that that State was not within British India. The question was referred to the 
Government of India, with the Lieutenant-Governor’s recommendation that there 
should be an appeal from a decision, the correctness of which was open to grave 
doubts. The judgment, however, has been accepted, but only in its effect upon the 
one State to which it applied. Since the death of the Mah&raja in 18383, the State 
of Morbhanj has been under British management with the prospect of extensive 
material development. The minor Maharaja, now 13 years of age, has been under 
the charge of an English tutor, and is receiving his education at Cuttack. 

A civil suit brought by Kumfr Nabadwip Chandra Deb against the Maharaja of 
Hill Tipperab for determination of his rank, and also for maintenance, was dismissed 
by the High Court in 1882-83, on the ground of want of jurisdiction, it being held 
that the Mahdrajaé was an independent Prince or ruling Chief ,to whom section 433 
of the Code of Civil Procedure applied. This ruling was of great importance, as 
the Mahardj4 owns extensive estates in British Incia, and if he be held to be an 
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independent Prince, difficulties may be expected to arise in connection with them. A 
modification of sections 432 and 433 ofthe Code has since been under contemplation. 

Sir Rivers gives dissertations on Cénsus operations, the Eco- 
nomic history of the people, and Emigration ; but has nothing 
new or striking to say with regard to any of these subjects. 
It appears that, as a result of the warm interest taken by His 
Honour in agriculture, three agricultural shows were held at 
Doomraon, under the patronage of the obliging Maharaja of 
that place, we presume. 

Then comes the oft told tale of Surveys, Settlements, Gov- 
ernment Estates, Wards Estates, &c, Then a chapter on Police 
and Prisons. The only statement in it worth repeating is 
this :-— 


There have generally been about a hundred boys in confinment in the Alipur 
Reformatory School. The success of this institution, and the want of accommoda- 
tion led to the further development of the system, and in September 1882, the 
Lieutenant-Governor sactioned the opening of another reformatory at Hazaribagh. 
In both institutions the discipline and health of the inmates have been good ; and, 
with very few exceptions, the youths released on the expiry of their terms of cone 
finment have taken to honest work, and have been reported to be doing well. The 
idea of having a training ship for Muhammadan juvenile offenders has been under 


consideration, but is not yet fully matured. 

As a condensed work of reference, Sir Rivers Thompsons’ 
account of a stewardship that, in multifarious Reports and 
Resolutions had already been rendered, may have its uses pos- 
sibly. Meanwhile, it has helped to give employment to pre- 
sumably idle hands at the Bengal Secretariat Press. 





A Supplement to the Fathepur Gazetteer. By F. S. Growse, 
C. 1. E, Bengal Civil Service. Allahabad, North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh Government Press. 1837. 


HE outcome of Mr. Growse’s antiquarian love and lore is 
always pleasant reading, never Dryasdust, instinct rather 
with practicality. He is dissatisfied with the Gazetteer of the 
Fatehpur district, published at the Allahabad Government 
Press in 1884. To use a homely expressiveness, it has “ rubbed 
him up the wrong way.” With the result that a spirit of 
repugnance to its “total blank regarding all such matters 
as architecture and archcelogy, upon which Natives are 
seldom competent to speak,” has moved him to put forth 
a supplement to its lame record, by way of protest against it. 
But, characteristically, he has done more than protest, and 
better. 

Two special grants from Government, and a more liberal expenditure 
of district funds, which previous Collectors had annually allowed to lapse, 
have eanbled me to carry out works for the conservation of the temples at 
Bahua and Tinduli, of the temple mosque at Hathganw, and of 


Aurangzeb’s extensive memorial buildings at Khajuha. The cotton- 
printers of Jafarganj, who practise the only local industry of artistic 
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significance, but were making a most precarious livelihood by it, have 
been supplied with constant employment during my two years’ tenure 
of office, and in consequence, have greatly improved in skill and are 
acquiring a wide reputation, which, I trust, will survive my departurre 
Considering the character of the work, their charges are reasonable; 
and the clear annual profits of the family do not exceed Rs. 500. It is 
therefore to be hoped that the struggling manufacture will not be pre- 
maturely stifled by assessment under the odious Income Tax, from which 
I have hitherto exempted it. The curtains, bed covers, and table-cloths 
are extremely effective, and are in most general demand. The shamiénas, 
or ceiling-cloths, sent to South Kensington for the Exhibition, seem to 
have been taken by all the newspaper reviewers for Kashmir work, which 
they resemble when seen by artificial light. The mistake must be re- 
garded as a compliment, though it has had the immediate effect of robbing 
Fatehpur of its due meed of praise. 


The district of Fatehpur being, like so many other Indian 
districts, essentially agricultural, cannot lay claim to many 
manufactures of importance and interest. The most interesting 
are, whips of the old Indian shape, called Kora, worked with 
gold thread and silver mounted, bed-covers, curtains, and awn- 
ings, of very exceptional merit, and Indian playing cards 
(gaujefa). About these cards we are told :— 


The best maker, Mir G§&zi, lives at Khajuha. Each pack consists of 
eight suits of twelve cards each. The material ordinarily employed is 
paper or papier maché, price Re. 1 or Re. 1 8 a pack ; but the best kinds 
are made of the scales of the sohu fish, price Rs. 3. A packof the 
very cheapest description, such as natives commonly use, can be had for 
two or three annas, The names of the eight suits aie given-in the 
following lines:— 


TAs Sufed Shamsher, Ghu'4m 
(Yih 4mad dahta k4 nam); 
Surkh, Chang, Barat, Kimadsh 
(Yih Awe eka kd kAm). 


Here is an extract suggestive of time’s wreckage and 
over layings :— 


Asothar (for 4svathdémapura) is about a mile off the Bahua and Dh&té 
road. ‘The fort was built by Ardru Sinh in the first half of last century: 
the town is many hundreds of years older. Its original site is indicated 
by an extensive brick strewn mound, two or three furlongs to the south 
of the fort. On the highest part of it isa small modern enclosure which 
bears the name of the eponymous hero Asvatthéma, the son of Drona, 
but was evidently the site of an ancient temple of Mahadeva Part of the 
sikhara has been set up as a lingam ; the gurgoyled water-spout makes a 


trough fora weil: and many other sculptured fragments are lying about, 


or have been built up into walls, all of the ninth or tenth century. Ona 
smaller mound further to the south are five large figure sculptures. All are 
nude ; one is standing, the others are seated cross-legged, with the usual 
accessories : lions, elephants, and devotees. The hair of the head is in 
short close curls as in statues of Buddha; but the nudity is more a Jaini 
characteristic. The people call them the five Pandus. 


Mr. Growse’s supplement contains sundry studies in bye- 
ways of history, some curious pedigrees, and bits of family 
history. Tradition has it, for instance, that the Gautam 
Thakurs once owned the whole of the Fatehpur district, and 
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much adjoining territory on both sides of the Ganges, They 
claim descent from the Vedic saint Gotama, Buddha Gautama’s 
ancestor. And now— 


To such extreme indigence is the Raja reduced, that his eldest son, 
and consequently the heir to one of the oldest titles in India, was lately a 
constable in the Hamirpur police, on a salary of Rs. 10 a month. He has 
now resigned, as there was not much prospect of prmotion, on account of 
his imperfect education. The second son has been given a small scholar- 
ship for his’support, and is a pupil in the Government school in the town of 
Fatehpur ; but though fifteen years of age, he is only in the ninth class ; 
and thus there is little prospect of any revival of the family fortunes in this 
generation. With hereditary z#souciance the Raja, during the last revenue 
settlement, which was in progress for seven years, from 1871 to 1877, 
allowed the poor remnant of his estate to be permanently burdened with an 
annual charge on account of some land which had long since passed out of 
his possession, and is now owned bya rich money-lender. Soon after I 
came into the district, he complained to me of the hardship to which he was 
subjected, and I represented the matter for him in the proper official quarter, 


but could obtain no redress. 

A book on the vicissitudes of Indian families, after the 
example set by Sir Bernard Burke in England, has yet to be 
written. 





Review of the Management of Estates in the Court of Wards, or 
under the Talugdars Relief Act in Oudh, For the year 
ending 3oth September, 1886. Allahabad: North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 


HE Report on the management of estates in the Court 

of Wards, or under the Taluqdar’s Relief Act in Oudh, 

for the official year ending 30th September 1886, deals with the 

statistics of 60 estates. Eight new estates were brought 
under managemeut during the year, 


The gross rental of the estates under management amounted 
to Rs. 16,73,943, and the arrears of previous years to Ks. 
1,8 4,049. The collections were Rs. 16,03,904 on account of 
current rents, and Rs, 43,629 on account of arrears, the tota 
amount realized being 98°66 per cent. of a year’s rental. 


We are glad to note that the cost of management was les- 
sened during the year under review, and that careful attention 
seems to have been paid to this very important matter, Apropos, 
we are told that the experiment of placing the estates in the two 
districts of Rae Bareli and Partabgarh under a special mana- 
ger, Mirza Humayun Qadr, of the standing of a Deputy 
Collector, is considered a success. The Commissioner of the 
Rae Bareli Division writes :— The way in which he has faced 
his difficulties, and unostentatiously got through a great deal of 
honest work, is very creditable to him.” 

Well-sinking has greatly exercised the ingenuity of the 
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good people administering the affairs of encumbered ‘estates 
in Oudh. Colonel Horsford writes :— 


‘*It is easy enough to allow a number of wells to ‘be made; but the 
difficulty is to get them well made. The Managers have no knowledge of 
per pars and the men they have to entrust the work to, they have no 

eal confidence in. At the best the men so employed have but small w ages, 
ind the supervision over them is equally little. Nearly always the cost is 
under-estimated, and the attempt is made to work within the estimate. 
The result often is that the well is somehow or another patched up to pass 
muster, and soon comes to grief, and becomes more or less useless. The 
more honest the Manager is, the more shy he is of undertaking such work, 
The question is how to overcome the difficulties we necessarily labour 
under. 


Boring tools, to be obtained through the Agricultural Depart- 
ments, at a cost of Rs. 400 the set, are suggested as a practi- 
cal solution of the difficulty. 

About benevolent and charitable trusts, we are told that of 
the twelve existing in Oudh, 


seven belong to Lucknow, and materially alleviate the poverty and 
destitution which cannot fail to exist in a city with its history. They are 
under the supervision of a large and influential committee, known as 
the General Charitable Committee, though the internal management in 
each case is left in the hands of special sub-committees. A few figures will 
illustrate the good done by these institutions during the year. The 
King’s Poor-house relieved 76,880 paupers, besides supporting 188 monthly 
pensioners. The King’s Hospital gave medical aid to 116,513 persons. of 
whom 23,033 were in- door patients. Tne Balrdmpur Hospital treated 109,221 
out-patients and 845 in-door patients. The New Charity Fund disbursed 
nearly Rs. 18,000 in small charitable allowances to destitute native families; 
while the Baillie Fund supplied the Civil Chaplain with Rs. 848 for ‘the 
relief of destitute Europeans and Eurasians. The year’s management of 
all these funds is deservedly praised by the Commissioner of the Division. 
The Balrampur Hospital was greatly improved in its internal -arrange- 
ments, and supplied with a full complement of surgical instruments and 
other hospital appliances. A new wing was added to the Unani branch of 
the King’s Hospital, and iron cots substituted for the old wooden beds. 
Extensive additions and alterations were commenced in other branches of the 
hospital, in which the Engiish system of surgery and medicine is practised. 
The King’s Poor-house was greatly improved by the construction of a new 
and commodious verandah for the use of the inmates. 


Expenditure on Jubilee fireworks may enliven for an hour, 
but the poor we have always with us. 
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The Sacred Books of ihe East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars and edited by F. Max Miiller. Vol. XXXI. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887. 


UR thanks are due to the delegates of the Clarendon 

Press, Oxford, for Vol. XXXI of the Sacred Books of 

the East. It contains part III of the University’s translation 

of the Zend Avesta, and is the outcome of the scholarly labours 

of Mr. L. H. Mills, who pays a graceful tribute to the work 
done in the same field by his predecessor, Dr. Darmesteter. 

The following extracts from Mr. Mills’ introduction will give 
some idea of the gist of the argument deduced by him from 
the Gathas and other antique authorities, of which he offers 
a painstaking English translation with elucidatory notes :— 

While mankind were delivered up to the childish terrors 
of a future, replete with horrors visited upon them from without, 
the early Iranian sage announced the eternal truth that the 
rewards of Heaven and the punishments of Hell, can only be 
from within. He gave us, we may fairly say, through the 
systems which he has influenced, that great doctrine of sub- 
jective recompense, which must work an essential change in 
the mental habits of every one who receives it. After the 
creation of souls, and the establishment of the laws which 
should govern them, Aramaiti gives a body, and men and 
angels begin their careers. A Mathra is inspired for the 
gsuidance of the well-disposed. The faithful learn the vows 
of the holy system under the teaching of the Immortals, while 
the infidel and reprobate portion of mankind accept the seduc- 
tions of the Worst Mind, and unite with the Daévas in the 
capital sin of warfare from wanton cruelty, or for dishonest 
acquisition. The consequence of this latter alliance is soon 
apparent. The Kine, as the representative of the holy people, 
laments under the miseries which make Iranian life a load, 
The efforts to draw a livelihood from honest labour are opposed, 
but not frustrated, by the. Daéva-worshipping tribes who still 
struggle with the Zarathustrians for the control of the territory. 
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The Kine therefore lifts her wail to Ahura, and His Righteous 
Order, Asha, who respond by the appointment of Zarathustra, 
as the individual entrusted with her redemption ; and he, 
accepting his commission, begins his prophetic labours, From 
this on we have a series of lamentations, prayers, praises, and 
exhortations, addressed by Zarathustra and_ his immediate 
associates to Ahura and the people, which delineate the public 
and personal sorrows in detail, utter individual supplications 
and thanksgivings, and exhort the masses assembled in special 
and periodical meetings, 

Here, it must be noted, that the population among whom 
these hymns were composed were chiefly agriculturists and 
herdsmen, Circumstances which affected their interests as such 
were of course paramount with them, and as their land and 
cattle represented their most valuable property, whatever 
threatened them was the most of all things to be dreaded, 
Accordingly rapine, and the raid, whether coming from 
Turanians or Daéva-worshippers, were regarded as the most 
terrible visitations. But their moral earnestness in their deter- 
mination to avoid rapine on their part, even when tempted by 
a desire for retaliation, is especially to be noted.* It was as 
awful when regarded as a sin as it was when suffered as an 
affliction ; and their animus in this particular was most excep- 
tional. While the above facts explain to us, on the one ,hand, 
the principal deities, and the peculiar hopes and fears which 
inspired their worship, they lead us also, on the other hand, to 
wonder the more that so subtle a theology as we have found 
expressed in the documents, should have arisen amid so simple 
a community. 

In the course of the recitations we have also special inti- 
mations of an organised struggle of the Daéva-party to over- 
whelm the Zarathustrians. At times they seem very nearly to 
have accomplished their object. A distinct reference to a battle 
in the lines occurs, while sanguinary violence is alluded to more 
than once as in the line, or in skirmish. We conclude from 
the prevalence of a thankful tone that the Zarathustrians gained 
the upper hand during the Gathic period, but although the 
result may have been assured, the struggle at the time of the 
last Githa was by no means over. In the latest Gatha, as in 
the earliest, we have signs of fierce and bloody conflict. The 
same type ‘of existence prevailed greatly later, in the time of 
the Yasts, but the scene seems very different, and Zarathustra’s 
human characteristics are wholly lost in the mythical attributes 





* They pray against A€shma without qualification, They might practise 
desolating havoc in time of war; but the raid, as in times ‘of nominal 
peace, seems to have been foreign to them. 
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with which time and superstition had abundantly provided 
him. By way, then, of summarising the chief characteristics 
of his original system, we may say that he and his companions 
were struggling to establish a kingdom under the Sovereign 
Power of God, whose first care was to relieve suffering, and 
shelter the honest and industrious poor.* This kingdom was to 
be conducted according to His Holy Order or plan of salvation, 
to be permeated by living Piety, and with the ultimate object 
of bestowing both Weal and Immortality. This high ideal 
was also not left as an abstract principle to work its way. 
Society was far too rudimental, then as ever, for the efficient 
survival of unsupported principles. A compact hierarchical 
system seems to have existed, the sacramental object being the 
fire before which a priesthood officiated with unwavering zeal; 
but the traces of this are very restricted in the Gathas, and 
according to all probability, it was greatly less elaborated at 
their period than later. 





A short account of my Public Life. By Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Khan, Bahadoor, C. I. E., Calcutta: W. Newman and Co. 
Limited, 41 Dalhousie Square. 1886, 


RESSED by friends, Englishmen as well as his own country- 
men, to give tothe world some record of his public life and 
services, Nawab Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, C.I.E, has pub- 
lished a modest summary of his magisterial career, and many 
meritorious endeavours for the good of his countrymen and _ his 
co-religionists, “Twenty-eight years ago, when he was Angle- 
Arabic Professor at the Calcutta Madrissa, Sir Herbert Maddock, 
Deputy Governor of Bengal, picked him out as too useful a man 
to be lost to the public service, and made him a Deupty 
Magistrate in the 24-pergunnahs, From that time onwards he 
rose steadily in the estimation of the higher authorities, and 
held responsible magisterial offices, until on the 31st December 
1884,he made over charge of the Suburban Police Court at 
Sealdah to his successor, and retired from Government service, 
Nawab Abdool Luteef was the first Mahomedan appointed 
to the Bengal Council, This was in 1862. In 1870 he was 
again selected for this honour, and yet again in 1872, With 
teference to his work in the Council, he writes :—Besides taking 





* The practical operation of this prime principle seems to have been a 
times beneficial to a remarkable, if not unparalleled, extent. Under the 
Sasanids, the lower classes enjoyed great protection. See the remarks of 
Professor Rawlinson. The Seventh Oriental Monarchy, page 440 ff. Also 
recall the extraordinary treatment of the poor during the drought and 
famine under Perozes. The account-is, however, exaggerated. See Tahari 
Il, p. 130, cited by Professor Rawlinson, p. 314.) 
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akeen interest in the general legistation of the country, I took 
an intelligent part in almost all the measures which came 
before the Bengal Council during my incumbency.” The 
Nawab was a popular and efficient Chairman of Suburban 
Municipalities, But he is evidently better pleased to look 
back upon the good work he has been able to doin the cause 
of education than he is with any other triumphs he has achieved ; 
and we think that the sentiment does him credit. As long ago 
as 1853 we find him stirring up a backward Mahomedan 
community to a sense of altered times, and the importance of 
Western world culture. Inthat year he offered a prize for the 
best Persian essay on the advantages of an English Education 
to Mahomedan students. About the same time he helped 
the educational authorities in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Persian department of the Calcutta Madrissa. He had a hand 
in the creation of the Presidency College, and inthe reform 
of the Hooghly College. In 1863 his services to the cause of 
education were recognised by his being appointed a Fellow 
of the Calcutta University. In the same year he founded the 
Mahomedan Literary Society, with whose annual conversaziones 
at the Town Hall many of our readers must be familiar, 
Apropos of these conversaziones, the following extract from 
the Nawab’s memoirs is pertinent.— 

When I began my public life, the Mahomedan community did not 
evince any cordial desire to seek intercourse either with the Europeans 
or with their Hindoo fellow-countrymen, and it was with much difficulty 


and great perseverance, that 1 succeeded in bringing about a favourable 
change in this feeling,—a service which has been acknowledged by 
Government. 

Again, in my general intercourse with my co-religionists, I have in various 

ways tried to make them—(as observed in Sir Steuart Bayley’s letter 
above quoted )— 
“form a just conception of the policy and intentions of the Government, 
and to express their opinions freely, not only on questions of Literary and 
Scientific interest, but on those affecting their own Social and Political 
condition and the general welfare of the country.” 

Dealing with a backward community, my task was not always an easy 
one;and the extracts from“ Zhe Company and the Crown” (page 63, 
First Edition, 1866), written by the Hon’ble T. J. Hovell-Thurlow, now 
Lord Thurlow (late Private Secretary to Lord Elgin), and from Sir Ashley 
Eden’s letter to me, (given in Appendix H) shew thaat the opposition 
which in the beginning I met with from the ignorant and ill-disposed, was 
well known to the High Officers of Government, 


The story of Nawab Abdool Luteef’s career aptly illustrates 
the cogencies of self-help, and well-doing, and teaches a lesson 
which it would be well for his co-religionists to adopt more 


generally and heartily than they do. 
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India Revisited: its Social and Political Problems. By Samuel 
Smith, M. P., Author of “ The Nationalisation of the Land,” 
“ Social Reform,’ ‘The Industrial Training of Destitute 
Children,” “ Fallacies of Socialism Exposed,” “ Bi-Metallic 
Money,” “ Gold and Silver,” &c. &c,’ London : Wm, Isbister, 
Limited, 56, Ludgate Hill. 1886. | 


é ‘HE dissolution of Parliament in 1885 temporarily deprived 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P. of his seat in Parliament, and 


he cheerfully took advantage of a holiday, not of his own 


choosing, to revisit India, and study its institutions more f Wyn 


than he had been able to doin the course of _a-trips to* 
country a quarter of a century ago, undertaken ne on mercial — 
interests. When he came again in 1885, he studied the institu- 
tions, tried to see both sides of them, and of everything else 
that came in his way ; and he brought business like, yet not un- 
sympathetic acumen to bear on all the diverse opinions set 
before him, and then set himself honestly to deliverance of 
of impartial judgment. This he embodied in an article which 
originally appeared in the Contemborary Review, and is now 
republished in pamphlet form. 

What impresses one most in Mr. Sinith’s opinions is their 
thorough-going honesty and impartiality. He is no Wilfrid 
Blunt, careless of anything beyond sensationalism ; no Baxter, 
with a ready-made grievance for his experiences to dovetail 
into, no wide mouthed globe trotter bent on filling his journals 
and commonplace books with fine writing of some sort or 
another. We by no means agree with all his opinions, but 
we have a hearty respect for his expression of them neverthe- 
less. And he has found out what so few of our English visitors 
_really and truly do find out: To wit, that the assertion of 

. general laws for India is like laying down principles for all 
Europe.” Here is a suggestive passage, apropos of the relative 
popularity of English rule and Native rule in India :— 


The little rural communes, of which the great bulk of the Indian population is 
composed, would still, if left to themselves, be seed plots of cholera and small-pox ; 
they would drink foul water out of polluted wells ; greet would vegetate as their 
forefathers did for thousands of years ; but European energy is changing all this, 
and the process is costly. ‘The Native States are slow to follow; in many of them 
the process has hardly begun ; and no doubt the people, till they know better, 
prefer to live as their ancestors did. 


If Manchester, and Birmingham, and London, and Selfishness 
had ears to hear, something might result from putting before 
their public men considerations like these :— 


Systems of law and finance which are quite suitable for the West, may become 
the parents of as much oppression in the East asthe worst abuses of despotism. 
Of all classes of people that émdanger our Eastern Empire, the worst are the narrow 
pedants who apply cut-and-dry formulas of European thought without mercy to 
the complex and widely different civilization of the East. One instance, of many 
that might be cited, is the action of England as regards the repeal of the import 
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duties. India used to raise a considerable revenue from these duties without the 
least complaint from the native population, but they were abolished in deference to 
the urgent remonstrances of Manchester, and since then the Indian Government in 
its extremity has been obliged to resort to taxes which are hateful to the population 
and injurious to their welfare. 

Mr. Smith holds that the main reform upon which the natives 
insist, is the election of representative members to the Legis- 
lative Councils of India, instead of the selection by Government 
of the men it delights to honour. We should like to have an 
eyratum hereanent, and for “ the Natives ” would substitute— 
“half a dozen windy Bengali Babus.” 9,999 out of 10,000 
“natives of India” have never heard even of the Legislative 
Council, and would have not the slightest conception of the 
meaning of the term, even if they did hear it used. “ English 
ideas of liberty and political right are spreading fast” Mr. Smith 
thinks, For our part, we incline to think that awkward Bengalee 
attempts to assimilate the uncongenial, are resulting in much 
Bengali bunkum. 

We approve of Mr. Smith’s suggestion that India should 
send a few members directly to Parliament. It is absurd, and 
an impertinence to human nature, to suppose that the electors of 
Deptford, or any other English constituency, are going to set 
aside their own political and other interests for India’s sake. 
To all practical intents and purposes that is what Mr. Lalmohun 
Ghose’s supporters asked the electors of Deptford todo. By 
all means send Indian representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as such; and, as suggested in this pamphlet, let the 
Universities pick out the right men to go, But, do not let us rail 
at the selfishness cf English constituencies because they decline 
to forego their political birthright at the bidding of a coterie. 

Admission to the Covenanted Civil Service is a prominent 
plank in the Bengali platform. We heartily agree with what 
Mr. Smith has to say on the subject. Thus— 


It would never do to place the Government of India in the hands of the weakest 
races of the Indian Peninsula, simply because at school age they have the quickest 
memories and can cram more easily thana European. If entrance to the Civil 
Service were to be on precisely equal terms in Indiaasin England, in course of 
time the bulk of the posts would be filled by natives drawn from those races which 
have never been dominant in the leninsula, and who would not be obeyed by the 
stronger and more martial races, such as the Sikhs and Mahommedans in the 
North. ‘This principle of entrance by examination must be cautiously applied, but 
undoubtedly it must be extended so as to facilitate the admission of a larger number 
of Indian youth. It was a great mistake lowering the age for examination. An 
increasing number Of natives possessing force of character were entering the Service, 
and the necessity of coming to England operated as a sort of guarantee for personal 
energy. The education given in England imparted a higher conception of life, and. 
put, so to speak, backbone into the Hindoo character. The successful competitors 
were not unworthy to enter on the race on equal terms with English-born youth. 


Consider another quotation :— 


The Indian mind has much legal acumen, and there is room fora large exten- 
sion of native agency in this direction, There are other appointments, again, 
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requiring rather practical powers and force of character, for which Europeans are 
better fitted. The weakness of the Hindoo mind lies in hair-splitting and subtle 
distinctions ; and a European who can neither write nor speak so fluently will 
often be a safer and better administrator, Then, it is beyond doubt, that the 
English conception of truth and honesty is much higher. 

With regard to land tenures, &c., Mr. Smith sees that ancient 
Hindoo law and usage, and modern English law and usage are 
as wide apart as are the claims of the Irish tenantry with the 
customariness of British proprietorship. He approves highly of 
what he calls the recently passed “ Bengal Ryots Act.” Nothing 
impressed him more, in his capacity of a business man, than 
India’s prodigious capacity for wheat growing. As regards a 
very different matter, he says that “ the general complaint of the 
Natives is that our elaborate British jurisprudence is not suited 
for the simple wants of the village community. It is said 
sreatly to multiply litigation, and to stimulate the fabrication 
of false evidence.” 

We recommend this pamphlet to impartial readers of all 
shades of personal opinion about political and social matters 
in the India of to-day. Mr. Smith touches upon many topics, 
and has something thoughtful to say about ail of them. Here 
are three of his texts by way of sample, 


If the government of India is to be become the shuttlecock between parties, and 
its appointments the prize of the sharpest tongue and the smartest intrigue, we may 
bid farewell to all hope of permanently holding that country. 

‘The time has fully come when we must realize that our strength in India depends 
upon the goodwill of the natives. To make and keep India loyal counts for more 
than to have a strong frontier, and to secure that loyalty, we must govern India 
increasingly in accordance with educated native opinion. 

After all, the habits and beliefs of a people have more to do with their welfare 
than the actions of Government. 





The Army and Navy Magazine. No. 81, July 1887. London 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13, Waterloo Place. 1887. 


O the late mad dog scare in London we owe probably an 
interesting paper contributed by Mr. C. T. Buckland to 

The Army and Navy Magazine. Itdeals with his reminiscences 
of Hydrophobia in India. Anglo-Indians are apt to forget, in 
the land of their sojourning, that “ deaths from Hydrophobia are 
almost as numerous as those which are due to the ravages of 
of tigers and other wild beasts,” and that “ in the statistical 
returns, there are no cures recorded under the heading Hydro- 

hobia.”’ 

: The Anglo-Indians who accept dogs as their guides, phi- 
losophers, and friends, would, as a rule, rather believe their 
loving wives unfaithful,.their fond sisters untrue, than enter- 
tain any suspicions of their canine favourites, That was how 
it happened that an indigo planter in Tirhoot and two planters 
children in Chumparun died of Hydrophobia about a couple 
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of years ago. Mr. Buckland writes :—“ My old friend, the 
late Sir George Yule, one of the best sportsmen of his time, 
had lost so many valuable dogs, and had seen so many 
perilous accidents connected with them, that he entirely 
gave up keeping dogs.” Again, we find Mr. Buckland 
writing :—“ It is only too true that English bred dogs in India 
have but a short life, and that their death, in too many cases, is 
caused hy rabies.” Yet another quotation : “ Sportsmen who have 
tried to keep fox-hounds in India have usually found that their 
pack was ruined by outbreaks of Hydrophobia.” Is not it, at 
bottom, selfishness rather than affection that underlies the 
Anglo-[ndian demand for imported dogs ? 

Mr. Buckland instances sundry cases in which people bitten 
by mad dogs, saved themselves from Hydrophobia by prompt 
cauterization of their wounds. As _ befits so buoyant a 
temperament, his experiences as to this matter, have been 
blessed with happier results than ours. Ours lead us to 
a belief that as long as dogs act as scavengers, and eat 
excrement, and dead man or dead dog, a pucka bite from 
either English bred or Az#oo who has been indulging in 
ghoul feast—unless his poisonous saliva is intercepted by cloth 
trousers, or similar intermediary—is more than likely to result 
in rabies. Some Anglo-Indians believe that English bred dogs 
do not prefer excrement and putrid human flesh to the whole- 
some mess of rice and meat provided for them by their masters, 
We can only say again that “ love is blind.” 


Tulsipur Fair: Glimpses of Life in North India: a Book for 
Children. By the Rev. B. H. Badley, M. A. Author of 
“The Indian. Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume.” 


London: The Religious Tract Society. 


a wid Fair, a book for children, by the Rev. B. H 

Badley, M. A, suggests memories of the Luttees Singhasun, 
and Through the Looking Glass, and Mr. Burnand’s version of 
Sandford and Merton ; and is a very readable story of the bright 
side of modern Missionary life in Upper India, with back ground 
of Christianized folk tales, and sentimental skimmings, likely to 
please well brought up children. 

Mr. Jones, the housefather of the Mission Colony at Gopur 
“a quiet, out-of-the-way city in North India,” is the Mr. Barlow 
of the book. His eight year old son, Horace, and his six year 
old daughter, Hettie, fulfil the expository functions of a Greek 
chorus, Mrs. Jones hasa faculty for story telling apropos of 
any text suggested by passing events; and the pilgrims met 
with on the way to Tulsipur, and at the fair itself, are convenient 
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pegs to hang moralities on. The: descriptive, moral, and 
denunciatory items that serve Mr. Badley for plot, dovetail into 
one another harmoniously; the interest of his story seldom 
flags. He has evidently made careful study of the people, and 
their ways; and he has had-in him enough of the. dramatic 
faculty to be able to impart some of it to his book. The stories 
told in it are too long for citation here. We give, instead, 
this preamble to one of Master Horace’s sermons to village 
people :— : 

“ Why do you say that Devi or Bhawani is angry with you? Why do you 
want to please her? Itis God who is angry with you for disobeying His 
commandments, and so He punishes you. A long time ago God said to 
the Jews, ‘ You shall not make any idols, nor any graven image, and you 
shall not set up any image of stone in your Jand, nor bow down before it ; 
you must worship me, for 1am the Lord your God. If you obey, I will 
give you rain every year, and make your fields and trees fruitful, and you 
shall be prosperous every way ; but if you do not obey, I will send upon 
you the burning ague and consumption, and all kinds of disease, and your 
fields will be dried up, and there will be no fruit on your trees, and wild 
beasts will come to carry off your children and destroy your cattle, and 
your condition will be very bad, just because you forsake me, and worship 
the idols) These Words are veiy true, because they are written in the 
Bible. ” 

When “ pulpit drum ecclesiastic””is beaten by children, it is 
sure to give fortha priggish sound, which Mr. Badley has 
caught admirably. A less conscientions stage manager would 
probably have missed this point. 

Sermons were not Hettie’s forte ; but in a lachrymose feminine 
way, she had quite as much of the missionary spirit as her 
brother. One day herfather-discoursed of Kalee Mai. He said 


‘‘] have read of a king near Calcutta who some years ago, at the annual 
festival of the goddess, sacrificed a great number of sheep and goats. He 
began with one, and doubling the number each day, continued it sixteen 
days. On the last day he killed 32,768, and in all he slaughtered more than 
65,000 animals. * * * * * Papa, said Hettie, her eyes filled with tears, 
when will the people stop doing these things? Will these boys and girls 
who are here now, continue to come year after year until they grow old ; 
and will other children come when those are grown up? God only knows, 
darling, replied the missionary. ” 


The pages of Zudsipur Fair are embellished with sixteen well 
executed and characteristic engravings, sure to be appreciated 
by the iittle folk, 
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The Philosophy of Law: an Exposition of the Fundamental 
Principles of Furisprudence as the Scwence of Right. By 
Immanuel Kant. Translated from the German by W. 
Hastie, B. D., Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1887. 


R. HASTIE has performed a valuable service in render- 

ing Kant’s great attempt to deduce the philosophy 

of law from rational principles accessible to English students 
in their own language. 

Kant may be regarded as the pioneer in the work of apply- 
ing the rational method to the study of the science of right. 
Much has since been done by other continental thinkers in 
the same direction, but the principles laid down by Kant are 
the foundation on which they all build. 

Not the least valuable feature in Mr. Hastie’s book is the 
copious list he has given us of the works of his successors, a 
list in which it is somewhat humiliating to note the entire 
absence of English names, the fact being that the English 
school, where it has risen to the conception of law, as anything 
better than a collection of empirical rules and authoritative 
declarations, has been content to adopt the criterion of utility. 

It would be impossible to give even the mearest outline 
of the Kantian system within the limits of a critical notice ; but 
the following definitions and principles will suffice to indicate 
the stand-point of the great German thinker, 

« Right,” he tells us in his introduction, “comprehends the 
whole of the conditions under which the voluntary actions of 
any one person can be harmonised in reality with the voluntary 
actions of every other person according to a Universal Law of 
Freedom,” That universal law is, that “every action is right 
which in itself, or in the maxim on which it proceeds, is such 
that it can co-exist along with the freedom of the will of each 
and all in action, according to a universal law,” and it follows 
that, if a certain exercise of freedom is a hindrance of the 
freedom according to this universal law, it is wrong, and the 
compulsion or constraint opposed to it is right. Hence all right 
implies a title to bring compulsion to bear on any one who 
violates it. 

So far there is nothing in the Kantian view which is not 
generally admitted by Englishmen. Conspicuous differences, 
however, show themselves in the principles developed from these 
primary laws. To take only a single but a far-reaching instance. 

“ Resistance on the part of the people to the Supreme Legis- 
lative Power of the State,” Kant lays down, “is in no case 
legitimate, for it is only by submission to the universal legis- 
lative will, that a condition of law and order is possible. . . 
It is the duty of the people to bear any abuse of the Supreme 
Power, even though it should be considered to be unbearable.” 
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Thus Kant boldly accepts the principle that, as the source 
of the laws, the sovereign can do no wrong, and holds that 
his dethronement is unjustifiable under the pretext of a Right 
of Necessity. He further maintains, like Salmarius in his 
famous controversy with Milton, that the formal! trial and ex- 
ecution of a monarch, is infinitely worse than his assassination. 

On this head, Milton, it will be remembered, argued that it 
was “more just, more agreeable to the rules of humanity and 
the laws of all human societies, to bring a criminal, be his 
offence what it will, before a Court of Justice, to give him 
leave to speak for himself ; and if the law condemns him, then 
to put him to death as he has deserved .. . than presently, 
as soon as ever he is taken, to butcher him without more ado.” 
But from Kant’s point of view, it is evident Milton’s rough 
and ready argument is irrelevant ; for, he says, while the as- 
sassin merely violates the law without impugning its autho. 
rity, the authority of the law itself is set aside, and the source 
of law abrogated when the sovereign is arraigned and condemn- 
ed by his subjects, 

It would, perhaps, not be difficult to show that Kant’s dictum 
on this point involves an implicit contradiction of his universal 
law of right, but that is a point that need not be discussed 
here. 





Antiqua Mater: A study of Christian Origins. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1887, 


HAT the origin ofthe Christian revolution is to be found 
é in the teaching of the Gnostics from Simon to Marcion ; 
that there is no trustworthy evidence that the foundation of 
the new religion was associated, either by so-called Christiani, 
or others, with the name or personality of Jesus, till towards 
the middle of the second century ; that the attribution of the 
new doctrines to one Jesus of Nazareth was an afterthought 
in the interests of controversy and spiritual satisfaction, and 
based on no adequate historic grounds; that, even then, the 
attribution was to Jesus, as the son of Joseph and Mary, 
with whom the spiritual Christ had entered at his baptism, 
and that the doctrine of the Divine Sonship was of subsequent 
development; thaf\at the beginning of the second century, 
while the title of “ Christ ” was known in a general sense, Jesus 
was non-existent for history, equally with the twelve apostles, 
of whose names even Justin was ignorant in 147 A. D.; such 
are some of the propositions which the writer of this remarkable 
volume sets himself to establish. He further attempts to trace 
out the history of those cravings, imaginations, and aspirations 
of the soul, in which, and not in historic fact, he finds the true 
origin of the Christian symbol and its explanatory tradition. 
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We propose neither to discuss the validity of the writers’ 
views, nor to follow him in his laborious investigation of the 
gradual development of Christian dogma, either of which 
tasks, to be properly performed, would require more space than 
that occupied by the original. One or two remarks regarding 
the writer’s method may not, however, be out of place. 

As an attack on the popular belief regarding the origin of 
Christianity, his work is likely to prove comparatively useless, 
and that for two reasons. In the first place, he takes too 
much for granted ; in the second place, he leaves the reader with- 
out adequate means of determining the value of the negative 
evidence on which he largely rests his case. He thus shows 
that he labours under a totally erroneous conception of the 
conditions under which a deep-rooted belief can be successfully 
attacked. 

To illustrate our meaning more clearly: After disposing 
of the disputed passages in Tacitus and Pliny, he says: “ But 
the reader may ask, of what value can deductions be, which 
ex hypothict exclude the New Testament books as evidence? 
Though this question is not strictly our business, we can- 
not refrain from saying a word about it, because clearly 
our results are all but worthless, if it can be shown that the 
New Testament books are older sources than the rest of 
our early literature. But here, again, we have suffered our- 
selves to become the victims of age-long delusions, With 
patient toil, the author of Supernatural Religion has examin- 
ed and stated the evidence upon this subject. One may 
perhaps venture the criticism, that he has rather overdone 
than underdone his work; for by massing so formidable an 
array of references to modern writers, he has perhaps excited 
a diffidence in the ordinary reader, who may suppose that 
he is not competent to judge of the merits of the question 
unless he has spent laborious years upon the ‘critics.’ This 
is not. so. The question really lies within a narrow compass, 
The reader may practically confine himself to Justin of 
Neapolis as a dated witness from the middle of the second 
century. He knows no authoritative writings except the Old 
Testament ; he had neither our Gospels nor our Pauline writ- 
ings; his imagination was a blank, where our own is filled 
with vivid pictures of the activity of Jesus and of Paul.” 

And, again; “There is no need for us to tread over again 
ground so thickly marked and perhaps obscured by the foot- 
prints of modern scholars. There is good reason why we 
should abstain from overloading our pages with references 
to their writings,and so lend any further countenance to the 
notion, that no man is competent to form a judgment on 
these questions, until he shall have perused a whole library 
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of learned letters. The data are few ; the scope of the in- 
vestigation is within the range of every clear thinking person.” 

Now, admitting for argument’s sake that the dateable evi- 
dence really begins with Justin, is it true that the question 
is reduced within such narrow limits that any ordinary read- 
er, with a clear head, can decide it for himself? There can, 
we think, be but one answer, Nothing is more difficult, even 
in the case of comparatively simple and recent events, than 
to determine the precise significance of a particular piece of 
negative evidence. In the case before us the question is stupen- 
dously difficult. We are dealing with matters that occurred 
nearly two thousand years ago. Our knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of the times is, to the last degree, scanty and 
conjectural. 

In order that we may know exactly what inference can be 
legitimately drawn from the absence of contemporary evi- 
dence for the life and death of Jesus and the alleged imme- 
diately subsequent events, we require to possess an almost 
exhaustive acquaintance with the history of the times. We 
cannot say how far the absence of documents tells against 
the reality of the alleged events, without knowing how far 
we are warranted in assuming, first, that the events would 
have been certainly recorded if they had occurred, and next, 
that the records would have survived if they had ever existed. 

The author considers it very strong evidence that Plutarch is 
silent as to Christians ; that Pausanias is silent as to Christians, 
and soon. It may be very strong evidence, or it may be very 
weak evidence. "We-express_no opinion on the point. But it 
is absurd to say, that any clear-headed man is competent to 
measure its strength or its weakness. To do so, he must know 
a great deal about the purpose of Plutarch, Pausanias, and the 
rest, before he can infer that they would have mentioned 
Christians had they known of their existence, and a great deal 
about their opportunities, before he can say that, if Christians 
had existed, they must necessarily have been aware of the 
fact. 

And so it is with every single item of such evidence. The 
power of estimating its value presupposes an amount of know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the times, and the minds of 
individual men, which certainly not every clear-headed reader 
possesses, | 

Then, again, it may be necessary for the author, in order to 
keep his book within moderate limits, to take “ Supernatural 
Religion ” as read, and its conclusions as established. None the 
less, the adopticn of this course seems to imply either the 
absence of any desire to appeal to general readers, or an 
absurdly exaggerated notion of their acquirements, 
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Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources ; or the 
Nitt Literature of Burma, By James Gray, London: 
Triibner & Co: 1886, 


T may be doubted, we think, whether the Niti literature of 

Burmah is marked by sufficient originality to be worth the 
labour and cost of translating and publishing. Of the collec- 
tions contained in the volume before us, three—the Lokan?ti, the 
Dhammaniti and the Rdjanit2 are recensions in the Magadhese 
dialect from Sanskrit originals, made probably for the Burmese 
Kings by Manipurian Punnas settled in the country. They 
have undergone a certain amount of alteration, in the shape 
of textual changes and additions and omissions, to adapt 
them to the requirements of Buddhistic belief, and whether 
this is sufficient to give them much independent interest for 
the European scholar, is questionable. 

The Suttavaddhaniti stands on a somewhat different footing, 
being a comparatively recent compilation of moral maxims 
from the Buddhist Canon, It hardly seems to possess any 
special interest, except as an illustration of the views of a 
modern Burman, as to the moral needs of his countrymen. 

The translator appears to have done his work well, and the 
notes contain much curious information, though we hardly see 
the vationale of a reference to Hamlet's letter to Ophelia in 
connection with the 4gth stanza of the Lokaniti: “Should 
the sun rise in the west, and Meru, king of mountain’s head, 
should the fire of hell grow cold and the lily grow on the 
mountain-top, yet unchangeable will be a good man’s words.” 





HOBSON JOBSON.* 


VERY schoolboy, as the apostle of the Philistines used 

to say, knows what happened to the Mayor of Plymouth 

when he went to the Mewstone to catch lobsters, how the 
lobster caught him by the finger and held on, and the tide 
came in up to his knees, and the Mayor thought of cutting off 
his finger, “ but he wanted two things to do it with—courage 
“and a knife; and he had got neither.” That is very much 
the case of the amateur critic in India who proposes to review 
Colonel Yule’s Glossary: he wants two things to do it with— 
learning, and a library; and he has got neither, Were he 
indeed within reach of “that Happy Island in Bloomsbury,” 





* Hobson-Fobson : being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloguial Words 
and Phrases and of kindred terms; Etymological, Historical, Geographi- 
cal, and Discursive. By Colonel Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., L.L.D., editor 
of “the Book of Ser Marco Polo,” &c., and the late Arthur Coke Burnell, 
Ph.D, C.1.E., author of “The Elements of South Indian Palacography,” 
&c. London: John Murray. 1886. 
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the reading-room of the British Museum, he might follow up 
the trail of the authors multifarious references, and learn at 
least the look of the outsides of those countless volumes— 
Barros, Couto, Linschoten, Mandelslo and the rest, whose 
works Colonel Yule seems to know better than most of us 
know our pocket editions of the Penal Code. Here in India 
where books, at any rate old books, are not, even this cheap 
display of erudition is beyond his reach, Still, there is balm in 
Gilead. We can, all of us, be of use in a humble way, if we 
set about things honestly, and do not pretend to know more 
than our elders; and a critic, even in India, who is in touch 
with some of the every-day facts of Eastern life, may perhaps 
venture a suggestion here and there which may help the author 
of an encyclopedic work when he comes to think about his 
second edition. It is one of the especial merits of the glossaial 
mode of treatment, that it groups great masses of facts in an 
extremely accessible form, and enables the unlearned to con- 
tribute their drop towards the ocean of knowledge which a 
book like this exhibits. We have not many drops to con- 
tribute, but we offer them for what they are worth, in the hope 
that our example may incite others to do the same. 

In the first place we would say, that for all Indian votaries of 
the gay science of dipping, this is beyond question one of the 
most delightful books that has ever been written. In this 
‘ Land of Regrets, as some one has excellently called the place of 
our pilgrimage, few of us have libraries, some of us have not 
even houses wherein to put them, and none of us can carry many 
books about. The typical Anglo-Indian is the man who can 
send his bearer to fetch a book with the pleasing certainty that in 
two or three journeys to the other end of the room, the library 
of the establishment will have been exhausted, and the right 
book arrived at by the.simple process of eliminating the half- 
dozen possible wrong ones. For all this, we like to know 
something about things and people that are and have been 
in this queer country, and we may be exceeding thankful 
to a man who has made knowledge so easy, and above all, so 
portable, as the “old knight at arms that connes Latyn, and 
hath been beyond the sea, and hath seen Prester John’s 
country ;” and, we may add, has said some hard things about 
Sir John Maundeville. To all men, therefore, who do travel 
about and go into camp and live in their boxes, and most of 
all to the district officer, our earnest council is buy ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ and abjure for ever the Rules of the Board of Revenue 
for after-dinner reading in camp. 

Writing then, even as a district officer in camp, with no 
means of tracing references and with small skill in learned 
tongues, we will take words at random, following for the most 
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part the order of the book, and say what little we have to Say 
about each. 

Abcaree, Abkary.—Here the author says: “In every dis- 
trict of India the privilege of selling spirits is farmed to 
contractors, who manage the sale through retail shop-keepers, 
This is what is called the ‘abkary system.” Now this isa 
point on which a glance at those dreary volumes called the 
Board's Rules would have saved a palpable error. Colonel 
Yule has taken the part for the whole, has confused the out- 
still system with the abkari system, and has omitted to mention 
the cardinal fact, that the term “ abkari system ” covers the entire 
subject of excise duty on spirituous. and fermented liquors, 
and includes two distinct methods of levying that duty. One 
is the “ outstill system,” which he supposes to be the only system 
in force, and the other is the ‘central distillery system’ which 
exists along side of the former. Concerning the merits of 
these two systems, and the tendencies of each to promote 
or discourage drunkenness among particular classes of natives, 
there has been much controversy of late years, the history of 
which is written in the report of the Excise Commission. 

Aryan.—This article we find all too short. The author is 
quite in touch with the most modern ideas on the question 
of language and race, when he points out “that the connexion 
which evidently exists between the several languages classed 
together as Aryan, cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, as 
warranting an assumption of identity of race in all the people 
who speak them.” This is excellent doctrine. It is good to 
have dissipated the Aryan brother, to have resclved into thin 
air that hybrid phantom, begotten on Philology by Philan- 
thropy, and to have secured the brutal Anglo-Saxon in the 
isolation which he doth most affect in the East. But we 
should like to know more. Why should the author’s tireless 
industry have stopped short here? Why should he not have 
given us the whole series of derivations which Lassen, Zimmer, 
Penka, and others have propounded? And why, above all 
things, should he have omitted Karl Penka’s remarkable theory, 
that the Aryans came from Scandinavia, where their representa: 
tives are found at the present day, and that the Central Asian 
hypothesis is all moonshine. The fact that Professor Sayce, 
in the fourth edition of his Principles of Philology, has expressed 
his definitive adherence to this doctrine, and that Schrader in 
Sprach-Vergleichung und Urgeschichte has notably coquetted 
with it, is surely enough to secure for it prominent mention, 
in what aspires to be a book of universal reference for matters 
concerning the East. Here, as elsewhere, we are quoting from 
memory only, and we may have overrated the extent of 
Schrader’s concessions to a theory which he was at first opposed 
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to ; but the points we have taken seem to us worthy of Colonel 
Yules consideration when he is preparing his second edition. 

Bibee, Burra-Beebee— the articles On both of these words 
are most curious, aud take us back to the time when European 
ladies, i0 good Calcutta society, were spoken of under the 
title of Beebee: Thus in 1807 W© Gnd Lord Minto saying, 
«at table 1 have hitherto been allowed but one dish, namely 
the Burro Bebee, OF lady of the highest rank ;” and so late 
as 1848, Lady Falkland complains that the ladies “carry theit 
purra -bibiship into the steamers when they go t© England.” 
Now-a-days things are better. We have seen a few Burra 
Mems in our time, but the species, thanks in some measure 
to the Biitish subaltern, 1S rapidly soing the way of the 
Dodo; while the term Beebee only survives 45 a title used 
py native servants in speaking of the proprietresses of Euro- 


pean boarding houses in Calcutta— Beebee Jones: Beebee 


Bildar,—_more usually Beldar. The term is used, as Colonel 

Yule says, for men employed on earthwork : navvies, in fact, 

It may be added that in Behar and Western Bengal the occu= 
pation has hardened into a caste. 

Caleutta.—Colone! Yule pronounces this “a name of un- 

i ‘ e always believed it to be a corruption 


« Nach der Gottin Kalé hat die Hauptstadt des ganzen Brittis- 
chen Reichs ‘1 Indien ihren Namen erhalten.» + ° Kata, wie 
ich statt des sinnlosen Kata schreibe, bedeutet rund, Boden.” 
This seems worthy of Colonel Yule’s consideration. Curiously 
enough, Lassen's great work (still, alas ! wanting the Pfr 
mised index) does not appceat among the list of books quoted, 
though it is referred to in the article on Cospetir. 

Caste.— The article is interesting for its quotations, but 
appears to US to miss the essence of the system, the differentia 
which marks off Indian caste from all social divisions popu- 
larly called by the same name—the absolute prohibition of 
marriage beyond the limit of the caste-group- This it 1s 
which gives to caste, its political importance, in that it prevents 
the people among whom it prevails from ever developing into 
q nation. One might also expect that mention should be 
made of the two rival theories of caste —the race theory and 
the occupation theory: Probably the system is in the main 
the resultant of two forces, the repellent force of difference 
of race as ‘ndicated by complexion and feature, and the attrac 
tion of similarity of occupation. 

cheechee-—W¢ may note in passing that this manner of 
speech is by no means confined to Eurasians. Country-bred 


Europeans are often quite as bad. 
vOL, LXXXV:] b 
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Chicane, Chicanery.—Is not the author’s derivation a little 
circuitous? Why should not the word be from the Pindi 
Chikna (Sansk, Chikkan) for which Fallon gives the meaning, 
specious ? 


Chummery.—This is an Anglo-Indian institution which we 
think should be noticed. 

Collector.—‘“ Here,” Colonel Yule says, “in India, generally, 
with the exception of Bengal Proper, the Collector, also holding 
controlling magisterial powers, has been a small pro-consul, 
or kind of préfet.” Why the exception? Nosuch exception 
is admitted in the theory of Bengal administration, and the 
Collector’s position is still legally a very strong one. 

Coss.—Here note the Kos of the Santals and Hos, which 
is the distance a man can carry a fresh branch of the sé 
tree before its leaves wither—a measure of distance to 
gladden the heart of a tired man ona tired horse who has 
lost his way in the jungle, and asks how far he has to go to 
reach his camp! 

Cowcolly—is, as the author says, a well known light-house 
in Midnapur But itis not the same as the mart of Geon- 
khali, though Sir William Hunter may possibly say it is. 3 

Dacoit—With this familiar term we feel ourselves more at 
home, Colonel Yule indeed seems to falter over the ety- 
mology : “ Beames,” he says “ derives the word from ddéknd, ‘to 
shout,’ a sense not in Shakespear's Dictionary.” So much the 
worse for Shakespear’s Dictionary. Who that has served as 
District Superintendent in a dacoity district ever doubted Mr, 
Beames’ derivation? Was not the method of the dacoits the 
method of Gideon, in which, as we know, torches and shouting 
played a prominent part? The extent to which the professional 
dacoits of thirty years ago relied on the moral effect of shouting, 
and the surprising cowardice of the people whom they robbed, 
is well brought out by a tale which a repentant dacoit of great 
experience told to the Dacoity Commission. Once upon a time, 
he said, arrangements had been made to loot a particular 
house ; torches, sticks, &c., were ready, but for some reason 
or other the rest of his gang did not turn up, and he found 
himself on the spot alone. Accordingly, like the bandit in Ze 
Capitaine Fracasse, he decided to do the job singlehanded: he 
planted torches on three sides of the house, ran round and 
lighted them, and then shouted déko mdro, and banged a brass 
plate, until the inmates bolted and left him to ransack the house 
in peace, 

Dangur.—Another derivation, which we believe to be the 
correct one is given at p. 284 of the Statistical Accounts of 
the Manbhum District published as part of Dr. Hunter’s Bengal 
Gazetteer, 
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Dawk.—Surely the meanning “post” is derivative. Fé 
dék, the distance you can heara man shout, is a measure 
familiar to every one who has tried criminal cases in this 
country. 

Dewal.—Is not this the Sansk. Devdélaya ? 

Doai, Dwye! This most excellent article brings out the 
analogy between the Indian appeal of Dohde Kompani Bahadur, 
and the Norman Haro! Hato! vieus & mon aide, mon Prince ! 
which Mr. Burnell (as is stated in a note) saw brought into 
serious operation in Jersey. But we are inclined to cavil at 
the derivation: Why should we go off tothe Sansk. Droka, 
‘injury, or resort to Wilson’s grotesque explanation that dohaz 
comes from do ‘two’ and az ‘alas,’ when we have in both Hindi 
and Bengali the word dayd, ‘mercy’? The step from this to 
dohat is short enough to satisfy the most critical philologist. 

Dravidian.—When this article was written, Colonel Yule 
had clearly not seen Signor Mantegazza’s Studiz Sulla 
Etnologia dell’ India, and no doubt the Italian anthropologist’s 
views will receive full consideration in a second edition. But 
without entering upon the points which this suggestion raises, 
we may Say at once that the article strikes us as dealing with 
the term too exclusively from the linguistic side, and leaving 
out of account its ethnological uses. Here, of course, the main 
question is,do the philological characteristics of the so-called 
Dravidian languages correspond to, and indicate any such 
physical characters as may fairly be regarded as marking a 
distinct race? If they do not, the expression loses most of 
its importance, and becomes nothing more than a convenient 
mode of denoting certain linguistic peculiarities, This question, 
of course, can only be resolved by a careful examination of 
the physical type of the people who speak Dravidian languages, 
and by comparing that type with the type of the people who 
use what are called Kolarian languages. Without the assist- 
ance of Government, it would be difficult to get this adequately 
done in India ; but if it were done, it would be a most important 
contribution, not merely to the special question in issue, but to 
the larger problem of the relation of language to race. There 
are signs that the modern school of Ethnologists, like the 
modern students of Comparative Mythology, are disposed to 
warn off the dogmatic philologists, and in the battle, which is 
clearly impending between these contending forces, the question 
of the physical affinities of the Dravidian and Kolarian tribes 
will take a prominent place. 

Gong.—Another and entirely independent meaning of this 
word seems worth adding. In Chota Napore “gong” (we 


spell phonetically) means a cunningly woven leaf cloak, rather 
like an overgrown edition of the conical cap worn by Robinson 
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Crusoe, which serves as mackintosh and umbrella combiriéd 
for the villagers in that part of the country.. The “gong” is 
particularly useful when rice seedlings have to .be planted 
out in heavy rain. The word is also used in Darjeeling, but 
the gong of those parts is merely a bit of matting, folded in 
pent-house form, which requires either to be supported by the 
hands or to be carefully balanced. The Chota Nagpore gong, 
on the —e wants no holding, and leaves both hands free. 

Goodry,s A guz/t_—Is there not another and more domestic 
sense in which this word is used? . The article is, we believe, 
well-known in most Anglo-Indian nurseries. As for the deri- 
vation, has not ‘ gudar, old clothes and rags, got something to 
do with it? The functions of the gudar farash or ragman are 
stated in Mr. Hoey’s Monovraph on the Trade and Manufac- 
tures of Northern India, a book not nearly so well known as 
it deserves to be. 

Hatty chook.—With this read the article on Artichoke, 
which, it seems, is the Arabic alhastruf, which has found its 
way ito English through the Spanish alcarchofa, and the French 
artichaut, We have often heard native servants call it Aartzfice, 
which, if it stood by itself, would open up indefinite poems 
for the speculative philologist. 

Jadoogur, fa lughar. —It is quite true that this term ‘con- 
juring house’ “house of witchcraft,’ is applied by natives 
to a Masonic eter where there is one. In Calcutta it means 
‘museum’; the Imperial Museum is called xaya zadughar, and 
the Asiatic Society’s rooms in Park Street purdnua jadughar. 
Up-country a museum is called a7azb ghur, ‘house of wonders’ 
or ‘curiosities, as a Calcutta acquaintance of ours discovered 
to his cost when he told a gav7waz in Lucknow to drive him to 
the jddughar, and got taken to the Masonic Lodge at the other 
end of the station. 

Jungly.—This word, we would submit, may fairly claim 
admission. Itisa recognised technical term for the best class of 
tea labourers, the aboriginal people of Chota Nagpore, by whose 
agency some of the finest gardens in Assam have been opened 
out. The jungly—Munda, Oraon, Santal, and the like—isa 
sturdy labourer, cheery, tractable and intelligent, and has the 
special merit, as a pioneer in an unhealthy country, of being 
practically feverproof. The common colloquial use of the word 
is well-known. 

Manjee.—It is quite correct, we believe, to say that this is a 
title borne by the headmen, among the Rajmahal Paharias ; but 
it is by no means confined to them, The Santals have adopted 
it to such an extent, that the average Santal, if asked his cast, 
will usually reply Manjhi, and many other aboriginal and semi- 
boriginal races use the word in the same way. 
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Martingale,— This curious article deserves to be quoted at 
length. The word, says Colonel Yule, is not specially Anglo- 
Indian. “ Our excuse for introducing it is the belief that it is of 
Arabic origin. Popular assumption, we believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martingale. But the word 
seems to come to us from the French, in which language, besides 
the English use Littré gives chausses 4 la martingale as mean- 
ning “ culottes dont le pont était placé par derriere,” and this 
he strangly declares to be the true and original meaning of the 
word. His etymology, after Ménage, is from Martigues 
in Provence, where, it is alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn,.... But there is a Spanish word, a/martaga, for a kind of 
bridle, which Urrea quoted by Dozy derives from verb Arab, 
vataka “ qui,ala /Ve forme, signifie ‘ effecit ut brevibus passibus 
incederet.’ This is precisely the effect of a martingale. And we 
venture to say that probably the word bore its English meaning 
originally also in French and Spanish, and came from Arabic 
direct into the latter tongue. Dozy himself, we should add, is 
inclined to derive the Spanish word from a¢ mzrta’a, a halter.” 

This is an excellent instance of the research, acuteness, and 
range of scholarship which characterizes the entire book. One 
point only we venture to demur to, Does a martingale necessari- 
ly make a horse go short? A strong oriental bit certainly does, 
for it makes him throw his head up as high as the standing 
martingale, a necessary adjunct of the bit, will allow him to do. 
But it is the dz¢, not the martingale, which is answerable for the 
“ breves passus.” Our frivolous criticism, of course, does not 
touch the accuracy of the derivation. 

Pawnee.—We cannot resist the temptation of adding one 
more to the list, headed by de/ati pani, which Colonel Yule gives. 
Some years ago Apollinaris water, on being introduced into 
one of the Calcutta clubs, was instantly fitted by the #/A7amat- 
gars with the name “ Police paunz,’ which was generally felt 
to be less cumbrous and more amusing than the original. 

Peg.—This word is so well-known and in such general 
use throughout the thirsty East, that we can only suppose that 
Colonel. Yule had some special reason for omitting it. It seems 
to us, however, that the term has as good claims to a place in 
the glossary as many others which have been admitted. There 
is, moreover, an antiquarian theory of its origin which we 
believe to be correctly stated in the following extracts :— 

‘Strutt, says of King Edgar, that under the guidance of Dunstan, he 
put down many ale-houses, suffering only one to exist in a village. He 
also ordered that pegs should be fastened in the drinking-borns at intervals, 
that whosoever drank beyond these marks at one draught, should be 
liable to punishment. We find, however, that this last mentioned device 


defeated its own end,and became provocative of drinking, so that in 
1102, Anselm decreed : “Let no priest go to drinking-bouts, nor drink to 
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pegs (ad pinnas).” The custom was called pin drinking, or pin-nicking 
and is the origin of the phrase, “Heisin a merry pin,” and doubtless, 
also of the expression “Taking him down a peg.” The peg-tankards, as 
they were called, contained two quarts, and were divided into eight 
draughts by means of these pegs; they passed from hand to hand, and 
each must crink it down one peg, no more no less, under pain of fine.’ 

The funereal drivel about every drink being a ‘peg’ina 
man’s coffin is unsupported by any authority beyond that of 
popular opinion ; and must clearly have been evolved by some 
Anglo-Indian of old days, whose liver had got the better of 
his brain, and had led him to believe that coffins are fastened 
together with pegs. The metaphor on which the phrase is based 
seems rather to be derived from the process of screwing up a 
stringed instrument like a violin or guitar. 

Pig-sticking.—This is an article to read. Colonel Yule will 
doubtless expand it in a second edition, now that Mr. Simson 
has given us anew classic on the subject. Meanwhile, it is 
interesting to note, that the original pig-sticking weapon all 
over India, seems to have beena heavy javelin three feet 
long, which was ¢hrown at the pig. In this we clearly have 
the germ of the Bengal jobbing spear, which is simply the 
javelin lengthened ; while the so-called Bombay spear is de- 
rived from the military lance shortened and made lighter to 
adapt it for sporting uses, There seems to be a slip in the 
author’s note on Williamson who, in describing pig-sticking 
says, it is “commenced by the horseman who may be nearest 
pushing on to his left side; into which the spear should be 
thrown so asto lodge behind the shoulder blade.” On this, 
Colonel Yule remarks, /e/¢ must mean hog’s right? It is 
difficult to speak confidently of so queer a weapon as a javelin, 
but surely it must have been easier to dart on the off side of 


our horse. 

Poggle, Puggly, etc,s—Properly Hind, pagal. We .may 
cap the macaronic adage “ Fdgal et pecunia jaldi separantur,” 
which Colonel Yule quotes, by another of the same type 

 Similia similibus curantur 

The pagals are doctored by... . 
We forget the name of the medical man who was gibbeted in 
this mischievous couplet, but it is believed to have rhymed to 
‘curantur,’ | 

Pucka.—An article to be read. It is, however, a little odd 
to be told that, “The existence of a twofold weight, the 
pucka ser, and the cutcha, used to be very general in India,” 
when one knows that every district, if not every pergunnah, 
has got a different cutcha ser of its own, The remark is clearly 
a slip, as the article seer shows that Colonel Yule is well aware 
of the great variations of this unit of weight, We may be 
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permitted to express our regret that no effective action has 
been taken by Government to establish a standard unit of 
weight for India, 


Pun.—The article might be expanded. As a numerical 
expression pun or pan is not confined to cowries, but is used 
for betel leaves, bundles of grass, and many other articles. The 
word also means a wager (pan laganais‘to bet’) and the 
bride-price paid by many castes and tribes, This last use is 
very common. 


Puttywalla, Hind. patta-wd/é—In Darjeeling a patta-wala 
is not chuprassy, but a sort of grass-cutter who cuts and 
eg in the bamboo-shoots on which ponies are fed in the 

ills, 

Sagar-pesha.—The word also means a man of mixed 
parentage, the illegitimate son of a low-caste woman by a man 
of higher caste, 

Settlement.—It is not quite correct to say that no Perma- 
nent Settlement exists except in Bengal. Some of the districts 
of the Benares Division of the North-West Provinces and parts 
of Madras are, we believe, permanently settled. 

Tumtum, s, A dog-cart—We do not know the origin. 
Is it not acorruption of tandem, the earliest dog-carts having 
been built, or at any rate brought to India, to be used for 
driving tandem ? 

Veranda, s.—This article is full of curious learning in the 
form of quotations, and great pains has been taken to show 
what puzzles obscure the origin of the word. We cannot help 
feeling that the remarks on Mr. Beames’ view of the matter 
are a little out of place. It is perfectly clear what Mr. Beames 
meant when he referred to “ wiseacre littérateurs.”” No serious 
scholar need object to a sneer at the half-educated Behar 
Munshi who insists on deriving everything from Persian. 

White Jacket.—Speaking of this Anglo-Indian form of 
dinner dress, Colonel Yule says: ‘“ They are now, we believe, 
altogether, and for many years, obsolete.” Within the last ten 
years, however, the fashion of wearing white jackets at dinner 
has been revived in Calcutta chummeries, and has extended 
to the clubs, People who spend the hot weather in the plains 
may be pardoned for hoping that common sense will continue 
to support so reasonable and graceful a custom. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said, in a sketchy and incomplete 
manner, to give some idea of the great range which this book 
covers, and of the thoroughness with which the work has been 
done. For those that come after, and wish to work up any 
Indian subject, the first step must in future be to consult 
Hobson-Jobson. There they will find, not necessarily an 
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exhaustive discussion of their subject, for such Gvriindzich 
keit would be foreign to the plan of the book, but a complete 
series of references which will help them over the first difficulty 
of studying anything in India—to find out what other people 
have done before. This is its use to the student. Most of 
us, of course, are not by way of being students at all, and are 
pretty well at the end of our energies by the jtime we have 
got through our day’s work. But even so there remains with 
us a survival of half-forgotten scholarship, the instinct of 
cultivated curiosity which makes a man want to know this, that, 
and the other about things around him, though it does not go 
the length of spurring him to undertake the toil of independent 
research. To this instinct the book before us more especially 
appeals, and that should render it particularly acceptable to 
the hard-worked Anglo-Indian, 





The Touchstone of Peril. A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Dudley Hardress Thomas, Second Edition, London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square. 1887 


HE Touchstone of Peril is a story of Anglo-Indian life 
thirty years ago ; a drama of human nature working out 
its devoirs and its appointed functions and failures that is well 
planned, and carried toa conventional end with very lifelike fide- 
lity. The motto chosen for the title page reads :—“,What I have 
seen, that I tell unto you.” Mr. Thomas has had eyes to see many 
things that lie beneath the surface of Anglo-Indian life, and 
that are hidden from British philistinism, and the insouciances 
of a conquering race. He has studied the lights and shades 
of Hindostanee character as well as of English: he is familiar 
with native habits of thought, prejudices, turns of expres- 
sion, methods of action. To our thinking the main value of 
the book is the insight it affords into such matters—matters 
about which, more’s the pity, the average Briton of 1887 
knows and seeks to know very much less than did compatriots 
of his upon whom, thirty years ago, the whirlwind of the Sepoy 
Rebellion burst so unexpectedly and tragically. Mr. Thomas’s 
story has todo with that supreme crisis in the history of the 
British Empire in the East. | 
The story begins peacefully and_ pleasantly in an old indigo 
factory in the Upper Provinces, The planter’s dwelling house 
is a Mahomedan mausoleum, with rooms and_ verandahs 
and godowns, on the customary mofussil bungalow model, 
tacked on toit. Init, in the grey dawn of a November morn- 
ing, in 1856, Mr. and Mrs. Neale are awaiting the arrival of 
two daughters they have not set hungrily loving eyes on for 
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ten long years; not since, as children, they were sent home to 
be educated. 


He is a tall, powerfully-built man, whose grey moustache, grey whiskers, 


grey hair, and keen grey eyes, stand out from a deeply-bronzed face, He 
has scarcely taken his seat when Mrs. Neale remarks— 


“They should have been here a long time ago, John.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ They are to arrive this morning.” 

*€ So they will.” 

“‘ IT have been looking for them for the past two hours.” 

“ That will not bring them any the sooner.” 

‘I was up at five o’clock.” 

“ That will not shorten the distance they have to come.” 

Mr. Neale swallows his tea, and lights a cheroot. Mrs. Neale sits 
clasping and unclasping her hands. They have been married twenty 
years—a happy marriage; they were boy and girl together: all the 
associations of their lives are in common; they are all in all to one 
another ; they are ready to die for one another, but have not yet learned 
to live for one another. Does familiarity reconcile us to the discordant 
words and actions of those we live with, or only make us more sensitive 
to cm? Arethe nervesthat jar dulled by the recurrent stroke, or only 
made more tremulous? Does not expectation multiply the strength of the 
stroke? Breaches of conjugal felicity take place from some very small 
fraction of a cause: but multiply that small fraction by the number of 
days in twenty-five years, and it will represent a very large integer. The 
cause may be kindly-meant words of warning or advice, but think of the 
*“ damned iteration !” Mr. Neale is very irritable, Mrs. Neale is very 
nervous; his irritability, and the constant expectation of it, makes her 


more nervous: her nervousness, and the consiant expectation of it 
makes him more irritable. 


We must let Mr. Thomas introduce his heroines :— 


‘“* Too-ta-too ! Too-ta-too ! Twee-twee /’—above the hoarse murmur 
of the road come the well-known notes of the coachman’s bugle. Above 
the cactus-crowned hedge appear two flying mounds of overland trunks 
and boxes. Ina few minutes two carriages have pulled up with a crash 
in front of the verandah. From out the first one a young girl putsa 
bright and beaming blue-eyed face—a face that exhilarates you, makes 
you think of breezes and sunshine; then, seeing the expectant figures, 
she jumps out, runs up the steps of the verandah, and is soon locked in 
her mother’s arms. From out the other carriage-descends, witk grave 
deliberation, an older girl, the noble beauty of whose face possesses an 
elevating influence, with notable large brown eyes. .She moves more 
slowly towards the verandah, but reaching it she too rushes up the 
steps, and the big, broad shouldered man receives her in his embrace. 


We are not going to recapitulate here the life story, the love 
story, of these two fair girls. That would not be fair either 
to author or reader, It suffices to say that their characters 
are well contrasted, that their life story is a thrilling one, the 
interest of which never flags. 

How could it when a tragedy of the Sepoy Mutiny, and 
its scapes, hazards, and heroisms is foreshadowed in the 


third chapter of the book, and enacted before us in succeeding 
ones? 
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Here is portrait of a man of extinct type—the old Company’s 
officer. 


He was an Anglo-Indian, pure and simple. All his sympathies, all his 
knowledge, all his family traditions were connected with India. His 
grandfather had raised this regiment, one of the oldest in the Company’s 
service ; he himself had been born in it. Hindustani had been his infant 
language ; he had goneto England at the age of twelve; had shivered 
through four summers and three winters, had come away rejoicing, and 
had never gone back again. His grandmother was a native of India, 
but his own mother having been a full-blooded Scotchwoman, most of the 
traces of the cross had been obliterated. Notwithstanding all this, or 
because of it, what Peter Monk prided himself on most was that he 
was an Englishman. He loved to talk of England, and the joys of Eng- 
lish life; of the jolly skating and snow balling of those winter months, 
in which he had been so miserable ; of all the delights of London—the 
Cider Cellars, and Evans’ and Vauxhall. But his deepest sympathies 
were really with India and its people. His intercourse with the natives had 
not been of that purely formal and enforced character it isin the case of 
most Englishmen of position, but of a really friendly character. He 
spoke the language like themselves, knew its turns of speech; he knew 
their mode of thought, or rather had a similar one ; he knew their forms 
of politeness. He had married a native lady of good family. In his 
vounger days he had fought many a main of cocks withthe Nuw4b of 
Lucknow andthe young princes of Delhi. He took a genuine personal 
interest in the sports and pastimes of hismen. He not only respected 
the caste prejudices of the natives, but sharedthem ; he was as sensitive 
of the polluting touch of the sweeper as a Brahmin: had as greata 
horror of the flesh of the pig as any Mohammedan. He would not, 
with equal hand, have built a temple, a mosque, and a church, as had one 
of his brother officers. All religions, doubtless, led to heaven; but the 
Protestant religion was the Queen’s highway. He wasa Prosestant as 
he was an Englishman. 


As happened to many a father of Sepoy regiments in 
1857, Colonel Monk was shot, on the parade ground, at 
the head of his men, by one of the men he regarded as 
his children, whilst waking a vain attempt to stem the tide of 
mutiny. 

Here is rescript of a scene occurring in a courtyard of the 
house of a once wealthy Mahomedan family, the master of 
which, Zulfikar Ali Khan, was a ruined gentleman, a whilom 
roué turned devotee and bigot, an erewhile Delhi courtier 
become a rebel head-centre, 


“In one of the corners of the courtyard remotest from the gateway, 
before a little cooking-place built inthe open air, sit a man anda boy. 
The dress and look of the latter, a scullion, engaged in scouring out a 
brass-pot, proclaim the scamp: his pyjamas are of the loosest : on the 
top of a great shock of greasy hair rests a tinsel-covered skull-cap. He 
has a broad turned-up nose, a huge mouth in which gleam a row of broad 
white teeth, a long pointed chin with a short goat’s beard at the end of 
it. As hethrusts his hand filled with clay into the broad-bottom pot he 
sings some doggerel verses such as are so common in India. They were 
composed at the time when the name of Tipoo Sultan was a terror 
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in the land, and people took revenge for their fears by depreciatory 
couplets, 


“Ho! Tipoo Sultan, hear, 
With thy long and ugly ear ; 
Thy father a chanter queer, 
Thy mother a vivandier,” 
he sings softly.” 


Here is a passage which might serve for commentary on the 
local self-Government theories some English statesmen who 
cannot understand Hindosthanee Jo/ chal affect.. The Nawab 
of Hajigunje sits on his throne, To him enter three ex-sepoys ; 
and one of them says, 


‘‘ Does the descendant of kings know at what price wheat is selling in 
the bazaar to-day ?” 

“ne.” 

“They had hoped and expected that under the new rule the price of 
grain would be lower than what it was under the old rule—lower under 
the benignant sovereignty of the King of Delhi than under the loose 
government of the English pigs—but it was actually higher. Wheat was 
selling yesterday at twenty-four seers for the rupee, and to-day itis only 
twenty two seers for the rupee. Was thisto be permitted? Were the 
scoundrelly grain-dealers to be allowed to charge what they pleased ?” 

* Of course not!” cries the new ruler, with animation. “ They shall 
not be allowed to rob the poor. We will crop their ears for them. They 
must sell cheap and not dear. I will soon put this matter straight. Zulfi- 
kar Ali Khan, let an order issue that the grain-dealers shall seil wheat at 
thirty seers for the rupee, and no less, and see that it is carried out.” 

“ Wah ! Wah cry the Sepo ys. “* Yeh usl rajhy” (Thisis indeed 
a Government.) 


The women characters brought to bear on this Zouchstone of 


Peril are admirably pourtrayed—nervous, excitable Mrs, Neale, 
whose sterling excellencies and capabilities of self repression 
would never have been made known to those who loved and 
admired her most, but for an overwhelming catastrophe ; gentle, 
lady like Mrs. Forde; innately snobbish Mrs. Dyke, the con- 
ceited wife of the common-place seeming, chivalrous Magistrate 
Collector who elects to die at his post rather than find safety 
in flight; Mrs. Graham, the heathen Burmese widow of a 
defunct Scotch sergeant—all are human, life-like, true to Nature. 
So are the two heroines, Mary and Chloe Neale; an effective 
contrast. 

The lattera fair haired, blue eyed, warm hearted, gushing, 
silly little wax doll of a girl; the former a nobly planned 
woman, tender and true, and chivalrous in disposition almost 
toa fault. Mr, Thomas’s development of the characters of 
these sisters is worth studying. He is good at expositions 
of character; and not without a sense of humour. He is 
not a good word-painter of landscape and scenery ; but fondly 
imagines that he is, and consequently writes a deal of theatri- 
cal reduplication of nature, a /a mode theatrical drop scenes. 
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Imitation may be very sincere flattery ; but we prefer R. D, 
Blackmore and William Black unadulterated. Their apt 
interpretations of the voiceful, real, living, changeful world of 
nature have spoilt the modern novel reader’s sense of enjoy- 
ment in hyperbolic imitations. 





The National Review. August, 1887. London: W.H. Allen 
& Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“THE National Review for August contains a very interest- 
ing paper on Wagner’s letters to Frau Eliza Wille; 
another on the mystical side of Wordsworth, which will have 
value for people who believe that commonplace can be inspired ; 
another on the country clergy, by one of themselves, In view 
of the sans cullotte outcry now being raised in England against 
parsons, the last named article is valuable. The Rev. E W. 
Bowling, Rector of Houghton Conquest, in Bedfordshire, is the 
writer. His reason for writing he gives in these words :— 

Efforts to disparage, or rather to slander the clergy, and especially the 
country clergy, have been for many years unceasing. and are fully known 
only tothose who love to spread the slanders, and those who love to 
swallow them. It is time that an effort was made to defeat, or at all 
events to drag into the light of day, these calumnies, which are mischievous 
chiefly because they are secret and insidious, 

Mr. Bowling points out that the country parson’s position 
is one which, however blameless he himself may be, must needs 
expose him to some unpopularity, He is often of the guorum ; 
being obliged thereto by sense of duty ; for very few parsons 
covet the honour of writing J. P. after their names. Un- 
popularity attaches to the office, “At a political meeting, 
held during the recent elections, the rising of an excellent 
magistrate (a layman) was greeted with many groans: these 
were uttered by an elector, who prefaced his interruption with 
the naif remark, ‘ He gave mea month’ By virtue of his holy 
office a priest of the Church of England cannot curry favour 
with his parishioners by ignoring their “love children,” and 


their drunkenness, His protest against popular vice is, by 


Demos, imputed to him for unrighteousness. Then there is the 
vexed, much misunderstood question of tithes. Mr. Bowling 
writes :— 

The pecuniary relations of people and parson must often stir up some 
ill-feeling. Even when the tithe is paid, as it ought to be, by the land- 
owner, the tenant has a notion in his head that it comes out of his own 
pocket. Can we wonder at this when we hear * educated ” persons com- 
plain of the clergy being “‘ paid out of the faxes” 2? And can we wonder 
that the farm-labourer believes those who agitate him, when they tell him 
that he “ pays for the parson,” and that if the tithe were taken from the 
Church, there would be several shillings a week more for him and his 
family ? Butis there any just cause for ill-feeling against the. parson in 
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this matter? Hisright to his tithe stands on much the same ground as 
that of a doctor to his fee, or of a tradesman to payment of his bill ; * yet 
it exposes him to much misrepresentation and dislike. A reform in this 
matter of tithe would, I believe, be welcomed by none more than by the 
clergy, whose tithe varies so greatly from year to year, as to make the 
amount of their income painfully uncertain. 


Again, the Liberation Society and the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union spread abroad most exaggerated ideas of the parson’s 
wealth, and thus excite the covetousness of his poorer brethren. 
He is accused of being the best paid man in the parish, and the 
idlest. The country parson exhibits his side of the shield, 
thus :— 


As regard work there are doubtless times in some small parishes when 
the clergyman may seem to join the ranks of the unemployrd ; but from 
worry, anxiety, and responsibility he is never quite free. And as regards 
his “ pay,” in a large majority of cases, if he had on leaving the University 
become a barrister, solicitor, merchant or manufacturer, he would be 
receiving far more in the way of worldly goods than at present falls to his 
lot. The rectory may be “ the best honse in the parish,” but if those who 
cry out against the wealth of the clergy would take the trouble to examine 
facts, they would find that in most cases the clergyman and his family can 
barely live on the income derived from the Church ; he must either have 
private means, or add to his income by literary or other work, or else, as 
is the case now with many, find it hard to make “ the two ends meet.” 


By way of index to the utter unscrupulousness of the vilifiers 
of the country clergy, here is an extract from one of the leaflets 
that are being strewn broadcast over the land :— 


It comes from Zhe Farm Labourers’ Catechism (price 1d.) 
prepared by the chairman of the North Essex district of the 
Nation Agricultural Labourers’ Union :— 


VII. COMMANDMENT. 


If a landowner, farmer, or parson assail the chastity of thy wife or 
daughters, and seduce them from the paths of virtue, thou shalt not call 
this adultery, but be thankful for their condescension in thus honouring 


thee. 
One more quotation will suffice :— 


Let me point out one special hardship of our position : we are not 
attacked openly by those who know’ us, and whom we know; such 
assailants we mignt meet face to face, and if guilty, we might make 
amends ; if not guilty, prove our innocence. Those who bear false witness 
against the parson are not they of his own parish. Paid agitators, ano- 
nymous pamphleteers, scurrilous leaflets, secretly sold or gratuitously 
circulated, pot-house gossip—these are the traducers whom he cannot meet 
face to face, and who for many years have been poisoning the ‘minds of 
the poor against him. For much of this calumny the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union has to answer. I have no wish to attack Mr. Arch 





* I should have added “ and of a landlord to receive his rent,’ but our 
recent Irish experinces have taught us that there is only one robber worse 
than the landlord who asks for his rent, viz, the tenant who has the 


dishonesty to pay it. 
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personally ; with many of my brother clergy, I have admired his courage, 
zeal, and undoubted ability. I give him full credit for pure and honest 
motives, though he may have fallen into inaccuracies of statement which, 
if they had been made by a clergyman, in or out of the pulpit, would have 
made the country ring with outcries against the lying and dishonesty of the 
clergy. But while I wish Mr. Arch well where he does good work, I 
maintain that the Agricultural Labourers’ Union has for many years vilified 
the country clergy by the speeches of its agitators and by its publications. 
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Bangalir Yurop Darsan. Printed by Krishna Chandra Das, 
at the Osborn Printing House, 11, Bentinck Street, and 
Published by Pratap Chandra Ghosh, 91, Durga Charan 
Mitra’s Street, Calcutta. 


E knew not when we received this book, a year or so 
ago, that we should have to mourn so soon the death 
of its distinguished authcr. Dr. Ramdas Sen was an excellent 
man and a devoted man of letters. Though a zemindar, he 
had none of the vices in which young men of his class are 
generally found to indulge. His life has been short, and 
throughout that short life, he was an earnest, assiduous, 
and enquiring student. He made Indian antiquities his 
special study, and his publications on that subject have 
become anthoritative in this country, and obtained appreciative 
recognition among oriental scholars in Europe. The Floren- 
tine Academy lately honoured him with the Doctor’s Degree, 
and another distinction of the same value came for him from 
Europe on the very day he breathed his last in his zemindari 
cutcheri, near Ranaghat, in the district of Nuddea. He occupied 
an important place in current Bengali literature, in which 
his name will be long remembered as that of a literateur of 
the most genial and gentlemanly disposition, and of the most 
unsectarian principles. There is nota Bengali periodical at 
the present time, Hindu or Brahmo, theistic or atheistic, which 
is not indebted to Dr. Ramdas for valuable contributions ; 
and those contributions often came unsolicited. Placed above 
all material want, Dr. Ramdas was complete master of his time, 
which he made use of in a manner which ought to be an 
example to all his countrymen. He has died early, but he has 
not died without doing substantial work .for his country. 
Dr. Ramdas Sen will always be an honoured and loved name 
in Bengali literature. 

The book before us is, perhaps, the last from the hand of the 
deceased Doctor, which it will be given us to notice in the 
pages of this Revzew. It contains an account of the author’s 
travels in Europe about two years before his death. The style 
is clear and concise as best befits a book of travel; and the 
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subject-matter is very interesting. We present the following 
translated extract to the reader :— 

“There was a fine horse-show in the place called the Agricul- 
tural Hall. My friend is very fond of horses, and so I went 
there at his request. On entering, I found horses on all sides, 
and I was at a loss how to make my way through them. With 
great difficulty, however, I was able to ascend the wooden 
platform above. Almost all the seats had been bought up, and 
only a few seats worth 2s. 6a. were vacant. These we bought 
and sat down; but we could not, from the seats we secured, 
command. a full view of the exhibition. Shortly after we had 
been seated, a gentleman came up to us, took down certain 
particulars regarding us, and went away. Wecould not un- 
derstand why he did so; but he soon returned, and in the most 
civil and affectionate manner possible led us to some first-class 
seats, and said that the authorities of the place, knowing us to 
be respectable visitors from India, had given us first-class seats 
free of charge. We expressed ourselves heartily to him for. 
this act of kindness and civility, and felt forcibly the very 
unfavorable contrast which Englishmen in India present to 
Englishmen in England by their contemptuous treatment of 
Indian gentlemen at fancy fairs and other exhibitions. We 
were extremely satisfied with the treatment we received from 
respectable Englishmen in London.” 

But the author talks of many things seen by him in many. 
European countries,-and we. would ask the reader to enjoy 
what must now be the mournful pleasure of his company over 
sea and land, 





Matsyer Chas (Pisciculture). Compiled by Nidhiram Mukho- 
padhyaya. Printed by Biharilal Sarkar, at the Bangabasi 
Steam-Machine Press, 34-1, Kalutola Street, and published 
by the compiler at the Belghoriya Experimental Aquacultural 
Farm. 1294, B.S. 


ENGALIS are a great fish-eating people ; and fish is nutri- 
tious food. No Bengali can take his meal without some 

fish ; and fish enters largely into his condiments. It is one of 
the privations of the Bengali widow that she cannot eat fish, 
and the Bengali’s first step towards the practice of spiritual 
discipline, by foregoing enjoyment, isto stop the use of fish. 
Fish enriches the dishes of the wealthy and the luxurious, and 
cheap fish is the life and soul of the poor in this country. But 
Bengal’s fish-supply is not now so pentiful as even we ourselves 
found it in childhoed, Old tanks and rivulets are fast silting up 
and yielding less fish year after year. In the great Nar districts 
of Bengal, once so famous for fresh-water fish of the most delicious 
kind, fish is already something like a tradition; and Calcutta, 
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which is so near to these districts, receives’ most of ‘its 
fish-supply from the remoter districts of Eastern Bengal. 
These are important facts, demanding the earnest attention of 
the Bengali community, and perhaps also of the Government. 
The book under notice is, in this light, a very valuable pub- 
lication, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely read. jt 
gives very clear and practical directions for increasing the 
fish in the dee/s, ponds, rivers and rivulets in this country, and 
puts it beyond doubt, that any one taking to the fish trade is 
sure to find himself very profitably employed. Every house 
in this country has a tank attached to it, and the book before 
us shows that every Bengali can, therefore, open out for himself 


an additional source of profit or comfort, at an expenditure 


which will be almost nominal. We should therefore despair 
of the future of Bengalis if they do not put in practice the 
plain and easy directions for pisciculture given in this book, 

The book has also interest for those who would make 
a scientific study of fishes. It contains clearly written chapters 
on the physiological structure, &c., of the finny race. 





Meghnadbadh Prabandha. By Jogindra Nath Tarkachuramani. 
Printed by P. M. Sur & Co., 2, Goabagan Street, and pub- 
lished by the author, 1, Umes Datta’s Lane, Beadon Square, 
Calcutta, 1887. 


HIS is quite a literary curiosity, and a mighty rival of that 
book of historic fame, the Memoirs of Fustice Onoocool 
Chunder Mookerjee. In going through this book one feels im- 
mersed in an atmosphere of laughing gas, and thanks the author 
heartily for inventing so much amusement for his fellow-men. 
Towards such a man it would bea crime to be anything but 
genial and sprightly. Asa specimen of the author’s wit and 
wisdom, sum and substance, pith and marrow, bone and muscle, 
flesh and blood, we would ask the reader to peruse his Dedica- 
tion :— 
To Dr, Heernle (AZ) SR) of Ger-| Hon’ble Justice C. M. Ghosh, 


many, the first power in Europe, His| Hon'ble Justice H. Beveridge. 

Young Highness Maharajh of_Bena- Raja Siva Prosad of Benares, and 

res, W. M. Swinhee, Esq., (72) #xy.) | His Highness, Maharaja of Viziana- 
gram. 





My Lords and Gentlemen, 

To whom shall I more confidently dedicate these pages 
than to your worships whom I admire as the patrons and 
defenders of truth and piety. His Highness, Maharaja, Benares, 
Dr. Thibaut,a German jewel, my professor, and Raja Siva 
Prosad of Benares, a lamp of knowledge to the North-West 
have admired my Sanskrit publication, and have been kind 
enough to patronise me. 
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The present essay is on “ Meghnada,” an epic poem, according 
to Aristotle. As Alexander the Great adored the professor, 
so our poet honours the Greek critic. Pramila, the young queen 
of Lanka, in her military garb appeared one day in the battle 
field and surprised the Solar Prince. May you princes and 
Mrs. Heernle, &c., move now the young ladies of India in the 
military disciplines, as much as the women of Rajputana 
fought, and German Teuton wives accompanied their husbands 
into the battle field. As Sita’s rape was the cause of the 
destruction of the Raksasa’s power, so the rape of Sruti is 
the cause of the destruction of power. As Helena, the wife 
of Menalaus, brought Troy into ashes, so our Sruti being 
delivered in its true light can redeem India from the darkness 
of Milachaism. Laksman, the prince noted for high resolution 
and wisdom, various arts, measuring seas and mountains, crush- 
ed down the power of the Raksasas, and snatched away the soul 
of Pramila from the Nikumvila sacrifice, and entered the friend- 
ly camp of his brother in the midst of his host: the heaven- 
built towers of Lanka proudly as it were, looked at the lion- 
march of the hero to the camp. Day and night followed: 
audible praises were sung to Rama. I remember the worthy 
ministers of the princes, Babus Kali Charan Chatterjee, Aksaya, 
Pandit Bamanacharya, Ambica Charan Ganguli, Kali Prasanna, 
Ashotosh, the family Doctor, and the sages with all respect. 


I have the honor to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your worships most obliged Servant, 


JOGINDRA NATH TARKACHURAMANIL 


Calcutta, tst March 1887. 


The book is a critique on Michael M. S. Datta’s Meghnad- 
badh Kabya. The critique is of the nature of a running 
summary of the poem, with copious extracts and remarks in 
the shape of exclamations and ejaculations, very often in 
English, The remarks are very amusing reading, and are of 
the following nature :— 

“fe baQstq CHIH! rise and cadence!!!” 


Quoting the line :—*“ aiqrts fete c#e ale 
Stag By CAy— 
“ Virgil’s thought.” 
“aqwe atsefacq, Oh! what a graphic and a great,” 
“ayes riot Ashe!!!” 





* What a grand!!!” 
“ (His Pegasus soars high.) ” 
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Insome places there is much objectionable writing. But 
it would be best to pass it over as the writing of a man who 
is probably crack-brained, 


Asvu-Kanana. By Srimuti Girindra Mohini Dasi. Edited by 
Akshaya Kumar Baral, and printed by Tarini Charan Biswas, 
at the People’s Press, 78, College Street, Calcutta. 1294 B.S. 


HE authoress is not unknown to Bengali readers. She has 
already published two or three poems by which she is 
favorably known, But between those poems and this is a 
difference that hardly admits of being measured. The differ- 
ence is like the difference of one age from another, of one 
world from another. Something has happened to the authoress, 
and that something has completely changed her own per- 
spective in relation to the world, and the world’s perspective 
in relation to her. She has become, for the world, sad, but 
not sordid, perhaps sweeter; and her world has become for 
her deeper, vaster and holier. Whoever reads this poem 
will see what has wrought this marvellous change, It is 
Fate’s saddest decree for the Hindu woman, But whoever 
feels the nature of the change that decree has wrought, will 
say that she has risen superior to Fate, as indeed all true 
womanhood must, This is Poetry in Life, and as the ex- 
pression of that Poetry, Asru Kanana is the History of the 
Soul of a noble Hindu woman. We have read Srimati 
Girindra Mohini’s poem in a reverential spirit. 

The poems are all of a lyrical description. The lyre is 
soft, sweet, and tender, but awfully strong. It sends no 
weak or uncertain note. Within its inexpressible softness is 
found a toughness that indicates very strong fibre. This is 
true womanly lyre—the lyre of her who is an enigma by reason 
of her mysterious embodiment of softness and vigour. 

The tone of the poems is inexpressibly gentle, inexpres- 
sibly pure, and jinexpressibly tender and affectionate. It is 
the tone of a World-Mother wafseaay | 

The perspective disclosed in the poems is a_ perspective of 
Heaven and Earth, in sweet, soothing, serene and _ saintly 
combination, 

Bengal should be proud of this Poem. 
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